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CHAPTER  I. 


THE    SEVEN    MEN    OF    THE     '  ALBATROSS     NOT    TO    BE   TRUSTED- 
PRELIMINARY     BKUSH   WITH   A    FOE. 


-JACK  HAS   A 


*'  It's  a  solemn  trutL,  cap'en,  that  I'm 
afeard  o'  these  men — these  seven." 

Captain  Boldheart,  of  the  "Alba- 
tross," looked  np  from  a  chart  he  was 
examining,  and,  smiling,  said — 

"  It's  not  like  you,  Bob  Stubbles,  to 
be  afraid  of  anvthinir." 

"No,  cap  en,"  replied  the  mate,  a 
weather-beaten  old  tar,  who  had  seen 
«ome  fifty  winters  and  summers  on  the 
«ea  ;  "  it  ain't  in  my  line  to  be  afeard, 
and  it's  not  of  myself  I'm  thinking." 

Bob  turned  his  quid,  and,  drawing  a 
step  nearer,  laid  a  hand  on  his  chief's 
arm. 

"  Cap'en,"  he  said,  lowering  his  voice, 
^'if  you  and  I  were  alone  aboard  we 
shouldn't  be  talking  about  seven  men, 
-or  seventy ;  but  there's  a  pair  o'  young- 
sters on  the  *  Albatross,'  that  sets  a  man 
a-thinking." 

"  It's  kind  o'  you.  Bob,  but—" 

"Hear  me  out,  cap'en.  There's  Jack 
fust — strong  and  bold  as  a  lion,  wath  the 
makings  of  a  great  man  in  him.  He 
could  take  care  of  himself,  on  a  pinch, 
perhaps — " 

"I'll  trust  him  to  do  it,"  said  the 
captain,  smiling  again. 

"'But  then  there's  Master  Willie," 
pursued  the  mate  of  the  "Albatross." 
"  Him  as  you  brought  to  sea  because  he 
wasn't  strong  ;  what  could  Up,  do  in  a 
rough-and-tumble  fight  ?  " 

"  Stubbles,  what  are  you  talking 
about?" 

"  I  tell  yer,  cap'en,'^  said  the  mate, 
raising  a  clenched  fist  in  the  air,  "that 
there's  mutiny,  and  murder,  and  what 
not  aboard  !  " 

"You  are  too  fond  of  my  boys, 
Stubbles,''  said  the  captain,  "  and  make 
yourself  uneasy  about  them." 

"  Cap'en,"  replied  the  mate,  "  let  us 
iake  bearings." 


"  "Well,  if  you  are  in  for  a  talk,  sit 
down." 

The  mate  took  a  seat,  and  leaning  one 
arm  upon  the  table,  extended  the  other, 
after  the  manner  of  speakers  who  wish 
to  be  impressive. 

"How  many  hands  had  we  aboard 
when  we  left  London  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Fourteen,"  replied  the  captain. 

"  How  many  have  wc  now  ?  " 

"  Twelve." 

"And  what  come  o'  the  other 
two  ?  " 

"  Fell  overboard,  in  the  night." 

"  Chucked  overboard,  /  say  !  "  said 
Bob  Stubbles.  "  I've  thought  so  many 
a  time,  and  now  I'm  as  good  as  sure  of 
it." 

"  Bob,"  said  the  captain,  rising  and 
pacing  the  narrow  limits  of  his  cabin, 
"  I  know  you  are  not  given  to  needless 
alarms.  What  has  led  you  to  talk  in 
this  way?" 

"  The  conduct  of  these  seven  men,'* 
replied  the  mate.  "  We  were  short- 
handed  when  sailing  time  came,  and  we 
took  these  men  on  a  pinch.  They  are 
land- lubbers,  every  one." 

"  No  sin  in  that !  They've  done 
their  work,  and  some  of  them  have 
been  very  apt  at  learning  their  duties." 

"  Too  much  so,  cap'en.  There's  some 
of  'em — one  in  partikler,  him  as  they 
call  the  Swaggerer,  who  wanted  to  know 
all  about  the  vessel.  He  could  sail  her, 
if  he's  a  mind  to." 

"  He's  a  smart  man,  although  a  scowl- 
ing ruffian." 

"  Cap'en,  he's  a  bad  'un.  These  men 
came  aboard  as  strangers  to  each  other, 
but  afore  we  were  half  down  the 
Channel,  they  were  as  thick  as  twin 
brothers,  calling  each  other  by  their 
nick-names  :  the  Swaggerer,  the  Settler, 
the  Bruiser,  the  Pantaloon,  and  what 
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not ;  and  they've  kept  tlie'rselves  apart 
as  far  as  tliey  could." 

"  ^yell,  all  tliat  is  nothing  !  " 

"But  listen,  cajj'en.  When  we  was 
in  the  track  of  traders,  they  were  civil 
enough  ;  but  since  we've  been  blown 
out  of  our  course,  a  change  has  come 
over  them." 

"  They  have  not  been  so  ready,  Bob — 
that's  quite  truc.'^ 

"  Eeady,  indeed  !  No,  it's  all  skulk 
and  scowl  with  'em ;  and  day  and  night, 
cap'en,  their  heads  are  together.  And 
they're  a-whispering — whispering  like 
men  who  hatch  the  devil's  mischief ; 
and  I'm  afeard  they've  got  arms." 

"  Which  we  have  not,"  said  the  cap- 
tain. "  I've  sailed  the  *  Albatross ' 
these  sixteen  years,  and  never  wanted 
such  a  thing." 

"  But  you'll  want  'em  soon,  I  tell 
you,"  said  Bob,  "and  I  says  take  time 
by  the  forelock,  and  have  their  bunks 
searched." 

"I'll  think  it  over,"  said  the  captain. 
"  I  like  to  trust  my  men  as  far  as  I  can." 

"Trust  men  any  length,  but  don't 
give  devils  an  inch,"  said  Bob.  "  Now 
here's  Master  Jack,  let's  hear  what  he 
has  to  say." 

The  door  opened,  and  a  tall,  lithe  lad 
came  in,  accompanied  by  a  boy  of  twelve, 
the  two  sons  of  the  captain  of  the 
"  Albatross." 

Jack  was  like  his  father,  dark,  with 
the  eye  of  an  eagle,  and  signs  of  strength 
in  every  movement ;  but  Willie  was 
fair  and  slender — a  delicate,  pretty  boy, 
whom  one  would  guess  to  be  like  his 
mother. 

He  was  leaning  on  Jack's  arm,  as  the 
weak  will  lean  upon  the  strong  they 
love.  Jack  was  his  idol,  his  beau-ideal 
of  all  that  was  brave  and  manly. 

"  What  am  I  to  give  an  opinion 
upon  ?  "  asked  Jack,  with  a  quick  look 
at  the  faces  of  the  two  men. 

"  Stubbles  is  doubtful  about  the 
honesty  of  some  of  the  crew,"  replied 
his  father. 

"  I  have  no  doubts  at  all  about  it," 
replied  Jack.  "  W"e  have  seven  scoun- 
drels aboard — knavish  curs,  who  we  find 
beginning  to  show  their  teeth." 


have 


"  Indeed,"    said  the  captain, 
they  shown  the  tiger  ?  " 

"  As  Willie  and  I  were  walking  the 
deck,"  said  Jack,  "  that  fellow  who  is 
called  the  Swaggerer  passed  by  and 
pushed  rudely  against  us.  It  was  pur- 
posely done,  and  I  called  on  him  to 
stop.'"' 

"Well,  what  did  he  do?": 

"  Went  on  his  way  without  answer- 
ing." 

"  And  what  did  you  do  ?  " 

"  Followed  him  up,  and  asked  him 
what  he  meant  by  his  insolence.  He 
simply  said  '  Shut  up,  you  cur,'  and  then 
I  knocked  him  down." 

"  It  was  bravely  done,"  said  Willie, 
with  flashing  eyes,  "  quick  and  straight 
from  the  shoulder.  Jack's  fist  —  oh, 
don't  I  wish  I  had  one  like  it — caught 
him  between  the  nose  and  mouth,  and 
down  he  went  like  a  big  bag  of  cowardly 
ruffianism." 

"That's  just  what  he  is,"  said  Jack, 
"  for  he  didn't  offer  to  get  up,  but  lay 
on  the  deck  snarling  like  a  cur  ;  and 
I've  come  down  to  report  what  hap- 
pened." 

"You  did  right,  quite  right,  Jack," 
said  the  captain.  "A  knock-down  blow 
was  the  best  thing  you  could  give  him, 
but  I  had  rather  you  had  left  him  to 
me." 

"  And  you'd  'a'  preached  him  a  smart 
sermon  on  brotherly  love,"  said  Bob, 
grimly. 

"  No,"  replied  the  captain,  fiercely. 
"  I  would  more  likely  have  pitched  him 
overboard.  An  insult  offered  to  myself 
I  might  forget,  but  a  wrong  to  my 
youngsters — never." 

"  Several  of  his  chums  were  standing 
near,"  said  Jack,  "  and  I  fancy  I  saw  a 
movement  among  them  as  if  they  were 
going  to  pounce  on  me,  also  a  look  in 
the  Swaggerer's  eyes  that  bade  them 
not  do  it." 

"Whatever  is  in  their  mind,"  said 
the  mate,  "  he's  at  the  head  of  it." 

"  I  can  believe  it,"  returned  the  cap- 
tain. "  Now,  my  dear  boys,  you  go  to 
ycur  own  cabin  for  a  little  while,  and 
you.  Stubbles,  send  this  bold  Swaggerer 
to  me." 
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CIIArTER  II. 

TTIE    SWAGGERER    AST)    IIlS    CAriAlX THE    LAST    IIOERS    OF 

"  ALBATROSS." 


IIAEl'INESS    ON   THE 


The  two  lads  loft  the  cabin,  Jack  with  I 
liis     arm    atlcctionately    placed    round  j 
"Willie's  neck ;  and  Bob  went  on  deck 
to  carry  out  Lis  orders.  ' 

In  a  few  minutes  tlic  Swaggerer 
entered  the  cabin. 

He  was  a   tall,    strongly-built  man,  [ 
with  a  mass  of  dark  hair  and  a  thick 
bushy   beard    that    grew    high    up    his 
cheek  bones.     Ilis  features  were  not  ill-  ; 
formed,  but  the  expression  of  his  face 
was  very  sinister,  and  his  forehead  was  \ 
knotted  by  a  perpetual  frown. 

The  shirt  and  trousers  of  the  sailor 
A\-ere  the  only  garments  he  wore,  and  on 
iippearing  before  his  captain  he  tendered 
his  pretended  apology  in  sailor  fashion, 
but  there  was  more  mockery  than  respect 
in  the  action. 

The  captain  of  the  "  Albatross"  fixed 
a  keen  glance  upon  him,  and  his  shifty 
eyes  sought  the  ground. 

"  You  shipped  under  the  name  of 
Hiram  Cray  ton,  I  believe,"  said  the 
captain. 

*'  Yes,  I  did,"  was  the  reply. 

''  Is  it  your  real  name  ?  " 

A  moment's  pause,  a  quick  raising 
and  di'opping  of  the  eyes,  and  then  his 
answer : 

"  "What  if  it  isn't  ?  A  man  can  ship 
under  any  name  he  pleases." 

"You  are  not  a  seaman,"  said  Cap- 
tain Boldheart,  "  and  you  have  the  tone 
of  a  man  who  has  seen  better  days." 

"■  I  have  seen  them,"  was  the  surly 
reply. 

"Well,  suppose  you  have.  You  must 
bear  with  your  lot  now\  Why  rebel 
against  your  lot  ?  You  have  been  inso- 
lent to  my  son." 

"  And  he  knocked  me  down  ;  that 
gquares  the  matter."  : 

"  It  does  not,"  said  the  captain,  with 
sudden  ano-er.     "  I  hear  that  vou  are 
called  the  Swaggerer.     Now  understand, 
I'll  have  none  of  your  swaggering  on 
hoard  the  '  Albatross.'     Do  your  duty,  i 
obey  orders,  and  be  civil,  and  all  will  ■ 
be  well ;  but  show  the  slightest  signs  of  ; 
rebellion,  and  I  will  put  you  in  irons."     ] 


"I've  not  rebelled,"  said  the  fellow. 
"  I've  done  nothing  except  accidentally 
lurch  against  that  son  of  yours." 

"  He  has  taught  j'ou  that  it  cannot  be 
done  with  impunity,"  said  the  captain, 
"  and  you  have  heard  me — now  go." 

The  Swaggerer  saluted  again,  and  was 
leaving  the  cabin  when  tlie  captain  saw 
something  in  his  profile  that  dimly  re- 
called something  of  the  past. 

"  Stop  !  "  he  cried. 

The  Swaggerer  stopped  and  faced 
about. 

"  Come  nearer  to  me,"  said  the  cap- 
tain. "  Let  me  have  a  good  look  at  you. 
I've  not  noticed  you  much  before,  but 
now  that  I  look  at  you  I  seem  to  know 
your  face." 

"  You  ought  to,"  was  the  reply.  "I've 
been  two  months  aboard." 

He  stood  with  his  eyes  down,  and  evil 
fires  flashing  under  their  lids,  while  his 
superior  officer  looked  intently  at 
him. 

"  No,"  said  the  captain,  "  I  can't  call 
you  to  mind.  I  must  have  simply  seen 
you  by  chance  somewhere.  I  don't  know 
you— go." 

The  Swaggerer  turned  away,  and  as 
soon  as  he  was  outside  the  cabin,  and 
the  door  closed,  he  shook  his  fist 
savagely. 

"  No,"  he  murmured,  "  I  suppose  you 
wouldn't  knovv^  me ;  but  I'll  open  your 
eyes  before  long,  you  smock-faced  saint, 
you  honest  Dan  Boldheart,  as  the  fellows 
used  to  call  you." 

And  in  the  cabin  the  man  whom  he 
thus  threatened  was  still  musing  :  "  The 
face  is  familiar  :  where  have  I  seen  it 
before  ?  " 

It  puzzled  him  sorely,  for  as  the 
minutes  flew  by  he  became  more  and 
more  convinced  that  he  and  Iliram 
Crayton,  alias  the  Swaggerer,  had  met 
more  than  once  before. 

It  was  the  expression  of  the  man's 
eyes  and  the  profile  that  called  up  some- 
thing from  the  past. 

But  what  was  it? 

Captain  Boldheart  could  not  tell,  and 
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finally  lie  put  aside  tliinking  and  went 
on  deck. 

The  "  Albatross  "  lay  becalmed,  and 
the  hot  sun,  high  in  the  heavens,  poured 
down  its  beams  on  the  deck.  Forward, 
the  men,  having  nothing  to  do,  had  put 
up  an  awning,  and  sat  smoking  under  it. 

But  they  divided  into  two  parties, 
respectively  seven  and  five  in  number. 

The  seven  were  nearest  the  captain, 
and  his  interest  in  them  being  fully 
aroused,  he  keenly  inspected  them  as  he 
had  never  done  before. 

Seven  in  all. 

First,  the  Swaggerer,  who  has  been 
briefly  described. 

Next,  Jim  Mark,  the  Settler,  a  thick- 
set, hulking  fellow,  who,  without  libel- 
ling him,  might  have  been  called  Jim 
Black,  the  convict. 

Then  Magson — who  might  have  been 
his  first  cousin — for  some  reason  known 
as  the  Lifter. 

By  his  side  lay  Dick  Dunmore,  ex- 
prizefighter,  who,  of  course,  bore  the 
sobriquet  of  Bruiser. 

Next  to  him  Sam  Silky,  gipsy-like  in 
form  and  feature,  swarth}^,  lithe,  cruel, 
and  treacherous.  He,  rightly,  was  called 
the  Panther. 

Then  came  Pharaoh  Pipstone,  a  sinful 
old  fool,  with  all  the  vices  of  hot  youth 
in  him.     He  was  the  Pantaloon. 

And  lastly,  Walker  Dribbles,  who 
always  had  a  cold  in  his  head,  and 
naturall}^  had  acquired  the  name  of 
Sneezer,  a  slim,  lathy  man,  with  a  face 
like  that  of  a  baboon  clean  shaven. 

Seven  rascals  who  would,  to  a  man, 
have  taken  first  prizes  at  a  roguery 
exhibition. 

Not  an  eye  among  them,  apparently, 
was  turned  towards  the  captain,  and 
yet  his  every  movement  was  watched. 
The  Panther  could  see  him  out  of  the 
corner  of  his  dark,  restless  eyes,  and 
between  his  teeth  softly  hiss  out  his 
report : 

"  He  is  looking  this  v/ ay ;  he  is 
frowning;  he  suspects  us.  Why  not 
rise  now  ?  " 

*'  You  are  mad  !  "  replied  the  Swag- 
gerer, in  the  same  low  tone.  He  sat 
with  his  back  to  the  captain,  and  could 
move  his  lips  safely. 

"  Am  I  mad !  "  returned  the  other. 
"  We  have  all  knives  and  pistols  ;  what 
have  the  J  ?" 


"  Hands,  strong  arms,  iron  bars,  and 
other  things  lying  about  the  deck,"  said 
the  Swaggerer  ;  "  and  pluck  at  the  back 
of  all.  Some  of  us  would  be  knocked 
out  of  the  job.'' 

Here  AYalker  Dribble  sneezed,  and 
Jim  Black,  without  the  slightest  cere- 
mony, kicked  him  in  the  ribs. 

"  Keep  quiet,  can't  you !  "  he  said. 
"  If  I  had  a  nose  like  yours,  I'd  stitch 
it  up  with  twine.  I'd  stop  its  everlast- 
ing sneezing  somehow." 

"  If  I  had  a  tongue  like  yours,"  re- 
torted Dribbles,  ''I'd  give  it  fourteen, 
years'  transportation  and  no  ticket-of- 
leave." 

Something  in  this  answer  exasperated 
Jim  Black,  and  he  raised  his  clenched 
fist,  but  a  hist  from  the  Swaggerer 
stopped  the  blow. 

*' You  mutton-headed  sheep- stealer!" 
he  said ;  "  what  are  you  going  to  do  ? 
Wait  till  we  are  safe  by  ourselves  before 
you  begin  cat-and-dog  business  !  Pan- 
ther, what's  the  captain  doing  ?  " 

"  He's  done  looking  at  us,  and  is  going 
below." 

"  That's  right.  Is  there  anybody  else, 
near  us  ?  " 

"  Only  the  five  chaps  forrard." 

"  W^hat  are  they  doing  ?  " 

"  Two  asleep  and  three  playing- 
'  morris.'  " 

"Right;  then  listen.  Don't  stick 
your  ugly  heads  together,  but  look  as 
if  we  were  all  dumb  men.  To-night, 
lads  !  you  hear — to-night !  " 

*'  We  hear,"  they  said,  softly. 

"  And  now  some  of  you  get  a  bit  of  a 
snooze.  The  fresher  you  are,  when  I 
want  jon,  the  better  for  us  all." 

The  Swaggerer  lay  back,  and,  filling 
his  pipe,  began  to  smoke.  Two  or  three 
followed  his  example,  and  the  rest  took 
his  advice  and  tried  to  get  a  little  sleep. 

The  "Albatross"  lay  upon  the  mirror- 
like deep,  as  idle  as  a  painted  ship  upon 
a  painted  ocean. 

And  the  sun  baked  and  blistered  the 
deck  as  it  pursued  its  even  course. 
There  was  no  work  to  be  done,  for 
during  the  past  three  days  the  "  Alba- 
tross "  had  lain  thus  with  an  unbroken 
reflection  on  the  waters. 

She  was  the  image  of  peace  and  rest :, 
but  within  her  bosom  were  the  spirits- 
of  murder,  hatred,  and  revenge. 

Bob  Stubbles  came  x\t>  on  deck  two  or- 
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three  times  and  lounged  about — uneasy 
in  mind,  nnliappy  at  heart ;  but  lie  could 
see  nothing  to  give  him  warning  of  the 
dread  night  to  come. 

The  iive  honest  seamen  thoughtlessly 
■vrhilcd  the  hours  away  with  chat  and 
laughter,  and  such  games  as  they  could 
play. 

While  the  seven  knaves  lounged  and 
slailked,  and  smoked  and  slept, 

No  warning — not  a  look  or  a  soiuid  ; 
but  Bob  could  not  shake  off  the  dread 
feeling  that  was  upon  him. 

When  the  sun  was  approaching  the 
west,  he  went  to  the  captain's  cabin 
again.  He  found  him  and  his  two  sons 
having  tea,  cheerfully  talking  together, 

"Bob,"  said  the  captain,  ''you  come 
in.  like  a  black  shadow.  What  a  face 
yon  have ! " 

"■'Cap'en,  I'm  oneasy.  I  admit  it 
may  seem  wealc,  but  I  can't  help  it. 
Have  the  lockers  of  these  men  well 
searched." 

'•'  Have  thev  threatened  anything  fur- 
ther?" 

'■'  ]Sro,  cap'en." 

"  !N"or  said  or  done  anything  ?  '^ 

"  Nothing,  cap'en.'" 

'•'  Then  I  don't  see  why  we  should 
trouble  them,  Bob.  Stuck  fast  in  the 
midst  of  calm,  we  naturally  get  gloomy. 
How's  the  barometer  ?  " 

"High  as  ever,  cap'en," 

"  Then  we  are  right  at  present.  Have 
some  tea,  Bob  !  " 

Jack  poured  out  a  cup  and  he  sat 
dovrn.  Pouring  his  tea  into  the  saucer, 
he  blew  hard  at  it  for  a  minute,  then 
swallowed  it  all  at  a  gulp,  as  if  it  had 
been  an  oyster. 

"Have  a  drop  of  rum  in  it,"  said 
WilKe,  laughing ;  "  it  doesn't  seem  to 
cheer  you." 

"My  lad,"  said  the  mate,  sighing, 
"  all  the  sperrits  in  the  world  wouldn't 
"heer  me.  I'm  heavy  here  " — smiting 
his  breast.  "  I've  taken  a  cargo  of  lead 
aboard  and  ain't  got  a  port  to  deliver 
it." 

'■'We  have  another  haK-hour's  day- 
light," said  the  captain,  rising.  "  Come, 
boys,  it  is  getting  cooler ;  let  us  take  a 
walk  on  deck.  Have  some  more  tea. 
Bob?" 


"  No,  thanky,  cap'en  ;  but  I'll  not 
come  on  deck  at  present." 

The  father  and  two  sons  went  on 
deck — a  handsome,  trio ;  and  if  there 
had  been  such  a  thing  as  pity  in  tlio 
hearts  of  tlie  seven  villains,  it  would 
have  found  expression  then. 

Leaning  on  Jack's  arm,  and  leading  ' 
Willie  by  the  hand,  Captain  Boldheart 
walked  up  and  down,  all  his  fears  and 
doubts  at  rest — happy  in  the  society  of 
the  onl}'-  two  things  left  in  the  world 
for  him  to  love. 

The  sun  went  down  and  the  stars 
came  out,  and  they  were  walking  still. 

"It  was  on  such  a  night  as  this,  dear 
boys,"  he  said,  looking  up  at  the  jewelled 
heavens,  "  that  your  mother  died.  *  I 
am  sorry  to  go,  Dan,' she  said  ;  'but  I 
know  that  you  will  love  my  children 
and  be  kind  to  them,  and  that  they  will 
love  you  !  '  " 

Willie  laid  his  cheek  against  his  arm, 
and  Jack  brushed  a  tear  from  his  eye. 

"  A  father  so  good  and  kind,"  he  said, 
"  would  be  loved  by  any  son.  We  have 
tried  to  give  you  some  return  for  your 
devotion  to  us." 

"  You  have  done  it,"  answered  the 
proud  father,  as  he  pressed  Jack's  arm 
and  stroked  Willie's  golden  locks,  "I 
would  not  exchange  my  lot  with  any 
living  man  !  " 

"  What  sound  is  that?"  asked  Willie, 
raising  his  head. 

''  Quiet  for  a  moment,  dear  lads,"  said 
the  captain. 

They  all  stood  still ;  and  sure  enough, 
far  away  below  the  horizon,  apparently 
there  was  a  strange  moaning  sound. 

"  It  is  like  a  wail  for  the  dead  !  "  said 
Y>''illie,  shuddering. 

"  It  is  only  the  herald  of-  the  coming 
wind,"  replied,lds  father,  calmly.  "We 
shall  have  a  breeze  before  morning.  It 
is  time  you  turned  in,  dear  boys.  Good- 
night !  '^ 

He  shook  Jack  by  the  hand  and 
lightly  touched  Willie's  forehead  with 
his  lips.  Then  they  parted,  and  the 
boys  tripped  lightly  below  ;  never — oh  I 
never  to  look  upon  their  father  again  in 
the  pride  of  his  manhood's  beauty  and 
strength  ;  never  to  hear  his  tender  voice 
again  ! 
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THE    IKON    HAND- 


CHAPTER    III. 

-RECOGNITION    OF    AN    OLD    ENEMY THE    SPIRIT    OF    TREACHERY 

AND    CRUELTY   ABOARD. 


The  two  brotliers  slept  in  tlie  same 
cabin  in  hammocks  placed  side  by  side. 
Jack  was  a  good  sleeper,  as  all  healthj'^ 
youngsters  are  ;  but  a  restless  night  was 
a  thing  Willie  was  familiar  with. 

That  night,  strange  to  say,  he  slept 
soundly,  too.  The  happy  frame  of  mind 
in  which  he  souglit  his  hammock  may 
have  had  something  to  do  with  it,  but 
in  any  case  he  was  no  sooner  in  his 
hammock  than  he  sank  into  unconscious- 
ness. 

The  love  between  these  two  lads  and 
their  father  was  very  strong,  passing 
that  of  ordinary  child  and  parent.  It 
amounted  on  both  sides  to  devotion. 

And  this  was  why  the  father  had 
lirought  his  sons  to  sea  with  him.  Now 
that  their  mother  was  dead,  he  had  need 
of  some  solace,  and  he  did  not  care  to 
leave  them  with  strangers. 

Jack  was  to  be  trained  to  become  the 
future  master  of  the  *'  Albatross,"  and 
Willie  was  to  keep  at  sea  with  his  father 
and  brother  until  he  was  strong.  Then 
he  was  to  choose  a  profession. 

Not  one  dreamt  of  the  awful  dis- 
ruption pending,  and  how  their  hopes 
and  plans  would  be  scattered  to  the 
winds. 

In  the  middle  of  the  night  Jack  sud- 
denly aAvoke.  The  cabin  was  pitchy 
dark,  and  there  was  a  hand  feeling  over 
his  face. 

"  Who's  there  ?  "  he  cried  ;  "  what  is 
it?" 

"It's  me — Willie,  "replied  his  brother, 
in  trembling  tones. 

"  Are  you  not  well  ?  " 

"I  am  only  just  awake.  Jack;  but  I 
have  heard  such  fearful  sounds.  Lis- 
ten !  " 

Jack  listened.  Above  on  the  deck 
there  was  the  trampling  of  feet,  then  a 
loud  cry,  and  the  fall  of  a  heavy 
body. 

"  Something's  wrong,"  cried  Jack, 
tumbling  out  of  his  hammock.  *'  But 
you  keep  here  until  I  get  a  light.  It 
luay  be  nothing  but  the  wind  getting  up 
and  the  men  setting  the  sails." 


"  It's  not  that,"  cried  Willie.  "  Oh  ! 
hear  that." 

Oaths,  the  trampling  of  feet  again, 
and  the  fall  of  a  heavy  body  down  the 
hatchway.  It  came  with  a  thud  against 
the  cabin  door. 

Jack  lit  the  lamp,  and  drew  on  his 
trousers  in  a  moment.  Willie  tumbled 
out  also,  and  began  to  dress  too,  and 
Jack  did  not  check  him. 

"  Keep  back  a  moment,  Willie,"  he 
said,  "  and  let  me  see  who  it  is." 

He  opened  the  door,  and  saw  the  old 
man,  called  the  Pantaloon,  in  a  sitting 
position,  wiping  his  face.  It  was  bruised 
and  bleeding. 

"  What's  the  matter  ?  "  Jack  asked. 

**  The  mate  struck  me  with  that  iron 
fist  of  his,"  was  the  sulky  reply. 

"  Where's  Captain  Boldheart  ?  " 

"  He  was  on  deck  a  minute  ago.'* 

"It's  all  right,  Willie,"  said  Jack, 
looking  back,  with  a  smile  upon  his 
handsome  face.  "  Bob  Stubbles  has 
been  knocking  a  little  discipline  into 
one  of  the  thick  heads.  Now,  old  man, 
go  back  to  the  deck." 

"  I'm  going,  ain't  I,"  said  the  Panta- 
loon, sulkily.  "  I  must  get  my  head  a 
bit,  mustn't  I  ?  If  you  got  a  oner  from 
the  mate,  I  guess  you  would  blink  for  a 
month." 

"  No  insolence,"  said  Jack,  sternly, 
"  go  on  deck." 

"  All  right,"  said  the  Pantaloon,  and 
with  leisurely  movements  he  ascended 
the  stairs. 

Jack  followed.  And  as  soon  as  he 
got  his  head  on  a  level  with  the  deck, 
he  saw  that  the  stars  were  fading  and 
daylight  approaching. 

But  he  saw  no  more  ;  for  a  cruel  blow 
dealt  by  a  cowardly  hand  with  an  iron 
bar  scattered  his  senses  and  sent  him 
rolling  down  below. 

The  Panther  and  Hiram  Crayton,  the 
Swaggerer,  bounded  after  him,  and 
Willie,  as  he  rushed  forth  in  alarm,  was 
seized  by  the  latter  with  his  strong 
arras. 

"  Bind   that   cub,"   he   said,    to   the 
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Panther,  "  and  bring  him  on  deck.    I'll 
take  the  youngster/' 

"  Trust  you  for  taking  the  lightest 
job  in  hand,"  snarled  the  Panthei-. 

^Vhen  Jack  returned  to  consciousness 
he  could  at  first  see  things  but  dimly,  a 
haze  was  before  his  eyes,  and  his  head 
ached  as  if  it  would  burst.  He  tried  to 
raise  his  hand,  but  it  was  fast. 

A  few  moments  later  he  knew  that 
ho  was  lashed  to  the  mizen-mast  of  the 
ship,  and  around  him  was  a  scene  that 
nearly  drove  him  mad  with  horror. 

Scattered  on  the  deck  were  five  men, 
dead,  with  gaping  wounds  and  cruelly 
battered  heads.  These  were  the  five 
seamen  who  were  honest  and  true. 

At  his  feet,  laid  there  in  cruel 
mockery,  was  another  dead  man,  so 
gashed  and  bruised  and  beaten,  as  to  be 
scarcely  recognisable,  but  that  it  was 
his  dear  father,  from  whom  he  had  but 
a  few  hours  parted  so  afiectionately,  he 
could  not  doubt. 

Yes,  it  was  he.  The  cruel  and 
cowardly  fiends  had  done  their  worst 
with  him.  Xo  man  could  receive  such 
wounds  and  live. 

Jack  spoke  not.  The  horror  on  him 
was  too  deep  for  words.  His  verj^  soul 
bubbled  and  boiled  with  grief  and  fury. 

Then  came  thoughts  of  Willie — where 
was  he  ? 

Xot  far  away,  for  there  was  the  deli- 
cate lad  to  the  left,  lying  with  ropes 
about  him  cutting  into  his  delicate  limbs, 
and  cruel  knots  placed  where  they  would 
give  him  the  most  pain. 

He  was  alive,  and  apparently  un- 
wounded. 

Close  to  him  was  Bob  Stubbles,  wath 
a  terrible  gash  running  across  his  fore- 
head and  cheek,  also  bound  hand  and 
foot,  but  also  living. 

"  Is  this  a  dream  of  horror  ?  "  akcd 
Jack,  faintly. 

"It's  all  true,  lad,"  said  the  mate, 
bitterly. 

"But  don't  lose  heart,  Jack,"  said 
"Willie,  "  they  can  only  kill  us  at  the 
worst." 

"  111  not  lose  heart,"  said  Jack,  bit- 
terly.     "  Let  them  take  my  life  inch  by 
inch  if  they  will,  but  you,  Willie,  poor 
■  boy,  you  are  not  fit  to  bear  it — and  oh  I 
look  here  I  " 

Despite  his  efforts  the  tears  would 
rain  fast  as  he  looked  at  his  father's 
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corpse,  so  mangled,  so  brutally  treated. 
But  yesterday  living,  so  good,  so  strong 
and  handsome,  noble  and  generous,  even 
to  the  meanest. 

"  Ah,  utter  villain}'-,"  he  groaned, 

"  My  lad,"  said  Stubbles,  with  a  choky 
utterance,  "bear  up.  Don't  let  these 
rats  sec  that  they've  hit  home  so  hard." 

"  Where  are  they  ? "  asked  Jack, 
"  where  are  the  dastards  ?  " 

"  They've  been  boozing  down  below," 
replied  the  mate,  "  and  seem  to  have 
drunk  themselves  into  quiet." 

"  Oh,  that  I  could  free  myself  of  these 
accursed  bonds,"  said  Jack,  writhing 
furiousl}'. 

"  It's  no  use,  m}?^  lad,"  said  Stubbles, 
sorrowfully,  "  they've  done  their  work 
too  well.  And  to  think  that  I  taught 
'em  how  to  tie  those  knots.  It  makes 
me  wish  to  dash  my  head  against  the 
deck  and  end  it  as  far  as  I  am  consarned. 
They  won't  slip  in  twenty  years — only 
a  knife  could  set  us  free." 

"They  are  moving  below," 
"Willie.  "The  Swaggerer  said 
have  his  drink  and  come  and  end  us." 

"They  are  coming,"  said  Jack. 
"  Willie,  my  brother,  be  strong,  be 
brave." 

"  I  will  laugh  at  them,"  said  the  boy, 
M'lth  a  proud  look  on  his  almost  girlish 
face. 

"  And  you,  Stubbles.  I  know  I  can 
trust  you." 

"  If  I  can  only  fasten  my  teeth  in 
any  of  'em,"  growled  the  mate,  "  I'll 
hold  on  till  they  hack  my  head  off." 

"  Quiet,  then,  dear  friend  and  brother. 
They  are  coming  up." 

There  was  a  shuffling  of  feet  upon 
the  companion,  some  swearing  and  push- 
ing, and  then  ihey  came  up  one  by  one, 
the  Swaggerer  foremost. 

His  hair  hung  about  his  face,  his  eyes 
were  bloodshot,  and  marks  of  the  deadly 
work  he  had  been  engaged  in  were  all 
over  his  face.  Great  patches  of  red 
from  head  to  foot — an  awful  picture  of 
a  man-monster. 

Behind  him  Was  the  Panther,  licking 
his  cruel  lips  like  a  wild  beast  fresh 
from  a  feast  of  blood,  and  thirsting  for 
another ;  then  the  rest,  one  by  one, 
blood-stained  ruffians  every  one. 

The  Swaggerer  was  a  clianged  man. 

There  was  nothing  cringing  about 
him  now.     He  stood  on  the  deck,  with 
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his  arms  akimbo  and  his  logs  wide  apart, 
surveying  his  victims,  living  and  dead, 
with  a  melodramatic  air,  that  would 
have  heen  ludicrous  but  for  its  intense 
ferocity. 

It  was  too  real — too  horrible,  for  there 
to  be  any  humour  in  it. 

"  The  two  cubs  and  the  family  bull- 
dog !  "  he  said,  with  a  snarl.  "Well, 
how  fares  it  with  you  ?  " 

No  answer  was  given  hini,  and  he 
came  forward  until  he  was  within  a  foot 
of  Jack,  and  thrust  his  face  close  to 
his. 

"  Will  you  strike  me  now  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  I  would  if  I  could,"  replied  Jack. 

"Do  you  defy  me  ?  "  cried  the  rufnan. 
"Beg  for  your  life,  you  cub  !  " 

"  Not  from  you  ! "  said  Jack,  con- 
temptuously. 

"Beg,  I  say  !  "  cried  the  Swaggerer, 
and  struck  him  a  blow  across  the  face. 

The  blood  ran  from  his  mouth,  but 
Jack  gazed  at  him  daimtlessl}''. 

"  You  can  strike  one  bound,^'  he  said  ; 
"  but  you  are  too  much  of  a  coward  to 
give  me  one  arm  free  and  strike  me 
then." 


"  One  arm  free,"  said  the  Swaggerer ; 
"  that  you  will  never  have  again.  Men 
do  not  fight  with  bovs — they  thrash 
them." 

And  he  struck  him  again. 

Jack  received  the  blow  without  moving 
a  muscle,  and  Bob  Stubbles,  carried 
away  by  his  enthusiastic  admiration^ 
involuntarily  cried  out : 

"  Bravo,  Master  Jack  !  " 

"  A  still  tongue  with  you  will  be  a 
wise  one,"  said  the  Swaggerer,  turning- 
upon  him  with  a  savage  frown  ;  "  your 
turn  will  come  directly.  So,  if  I  can- 
not hurt  you,  you  cub  of  Boldhearts, 
I'll  try  what  giving  pain  to  another 
will  do." 

"  Not  him  !  "  cried  Jack  ;  "  he  is  only 
a  child — delicate  and  ailing  from  his- 
birth.  Do  what  you  like  to  me,  but 
spare  him ! " 

"  Don't  plead  for  me,  Jack,"  said 
Willie  ;  "  it  won't  stop  the  brute." 

"  You  are  right,  my  little  cub,"  said 
the  Swaggerer,  with  a  sarcastic  snarL 
"  Now,  lads,  up  with  the  youngster,  and 
toss  him  here.  Ill  try  the  beggar,  and 
see  the  stuff  he  is  made  of." 
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Magson,  the  Lifter,  picked  up  Willie 
in  his  arms  and  carried  him  towards 
Hiram  Crayton,  the  Swaggerer. 

"  Throw  him  here,"  cried  the  leading 
Aallain,  and  the  boy  was  tossed  from  one 
to  the  other  like  a  ball. 

Purposely  or  by  accident  the  Swag- 
gerer let  him  fall,  and  he  came  to  the 
deck  with  a  dull  thud,  bruising  his  face, 
but  his  lips  littered  no  sound. 

"  Unmanly  cowards  !  "  cried  Jack. 

"  Bawl  away,"  said  the  Swaggerer, 
"  it's  the  only  amusement  that  is  left  to 
you." 

"  Why  don't  you  stick  them,  and  have 
done  with  this  nonsense  ?  "  growled  the 
Panther. 

"  Or  let  us  make  targets  of  'cm,"  said 
Jim  Black,  the  Settler  ;  "  we  all  of  us 
want  a  little  pistol  practice." 

"Who's  leader  here  ? "  asked  the 
Swaggerer,  turning  fiercely  upon  them. 


"  Why,  you  are,"  replied  the  Panther, 
"  it's  your  job  from  first  to  last." 

"  Enough  then,"  said  the  Swaggerer; 
"  I  came  on  board  the  '  Albatross  '  for 
this  hour,  and  now  that  it  is  come  I'll 
not  have  it  marred  by  anybody." 

Turning  to  Jack  again,  and  placing- 
his  foot  on  the  prostrate  form  of  WilliCj, 
he  went  on : 

"  Hearken  to  rae,  you  cubs.  This 
thing  here,"  pointing  to  the  body  of 
Captain  Boldheart,  "  was  your  father — - 
the  bitterest  enemy  I  ever  had." 

"  It's  a  lie  !  "  said  Jack ;  "  he  was- 
enemy  to  no  man,  and  a  friend  to  all." 

"  Hear,  hear  !  "  cried  Bob  Stubbles, 
"  w^hich  he  was  for  ever  and  ever. 
Amen — so  be  it." 

"  I  tell  you  he  was  my  enemy,"  said 
the  Swaggerer,  "  but  he  had  forgotten 
me  and  the  wrong  he  did  me.  Years 
ago  we  were  boj^s  together." 
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"  Yoii  menu  a  boy  aiul  little  devil 
together,"  surrgested  Bob  Stubbles. 

•'Be  quiet,''  snarled  tlie  Swaggerer, 
**  or  I  M'ill  elose  your  mouth  for  you." 

"All  right," 'returned  Bob,  '"heave 
ahead." 

"  We  were  boys  together,"  pursued 
the  Swaggerer,  '•  and  were  apprenticed 
together  on  board  the  same  ship.  For 
three  years  we  were  atloat,  friends  as 
people  believed  us  to  be,  but  at  the  end 
of  that  time  I  was,  thanks  to  your 
father,  ruined.  My  life  was  blighted, 
and  I  have  been  an  outcast  ever 
since." 

''I  laiow  you  now,"  cried  Jack,  "you 
are  not  Hiram  Cray  ton — it  is  not  your 
name — you  used  to  be  called  K'orton 
Gray." 

The  Swaggerer  stepped  back  a  pace, 
and  stared  at  him. 

''  So,"  he  said,  "  your  father  has  been 
amusing  you  with  my  stor}-  ?  " 

'*  You  fool,"  replied  Jack,  "  he  has 
sorrowed  over  it.  You  were  a  thief  ! 
Yon  robbed  the  company  and  set  fire  to 
one  of  the  ships  to  conceal  your  thefts. 
!My  father  caught  you  in  the  act,  and 
was  compelled  to  give  evidence  against 
you." 

"  He  was  not  compelled,"  said  the 
Swaggerer,  hoarselv,  "  he  gave  it 
freelv." 

"He  did  not,"  said  Jack,  "he  has 
told  me  all.  They  forced  him  into  the 
witness-box,  and  how  could  he  lie  there  ? 
You  were  sentenced  to  ten  years'  penal 
servitude,  and  he  has  sorrowed  over 
your  fate  ever  since." 

"  He  sorrowed  I  "  sneered  the  Swag- 
gerer, but  his  very  lips  were  white  with 
agony,  "  he  laughed  at  me  !  " 

"  You  are  a  mad  fool,  I  say,"  cried 
Jack  ;  "  he  has  always  spoken  of  your 
theft  as  a  sudden  temptation,  and  setting 
.fire  to  the  ship  as  an  act  arising  out  of 
an  agony  of  shame.  He  has  always 
been  anxious  about  you,  and  has  tried 
to  find  you.'" 

"  I  say  yon  lie  !  "  replied  the  Swag- 
gerer. 

"  He  advertised  for  you  only  a  year 
ago,"  said  Jack. 

•■'That's  true,"  growled  Bob  Stubbles, 
'•'  and  he'd  have  made  you  first  mate  of 
the  '  Albatross  '  if  he  could  only  have 
found  yon." 

"  The  mother  yon  left  to  grieye  oyer 
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vonr  fate,"  said  Jack,  "  he  kept  In  com- 
fort till  she  died." 

"  He  only  missed  you  by  a  couple  of 
days  when  he  went  to  the  prison  for 
you,"  cried  Bob;  "he  made  a  mistake 
of  the  day  when  your  time  was  up." 

"  You  two,"  said  the  Swa^-gerer,  be- 
tween    his  teeth,   "  have  conspired  to- 
This  is  a  lying  tale." 

"  Men  do  not  lie  wath  the  shadow  of. 
death  upon  them,"  said  Jack  ;  "I  know- 
there  is  no  mercy  to  expect  from  you." 

"  jN'one,  none  !  "  cried  the  villain.  "  I 
do  not  believe  your  story,  and  I  will 
not  forgive.  I  will  not  forego  my  long- 
panted-for  revenge  !  " 

The  veins  on  the  Swaggerer's  forehead 
stood  out  like  knotted  cords,  and  the  ex- 
pression of  his  features  was  demoniacal. 

"  You  do  believe  my  stor}',"  cried 
Jack,  "  and  you  will  not  let  me  live  for 
fear  that  we  should  make  the  world  ring- 
with  the  story  of  3'our  bitter  black 
brulality.  There  lies  your  friend,'^ 
pointing  to  his  father.  "  Look  into  hi& 
face  if  you  dare." 

"  Silence!"  thundered  the  Swaggerer. 

"Every  gaping  wound  is  a  mouth 
that  shall  condemn  j^ou  by-and-by,'^ 
continued  Jack ;  "  they  shall  darken 
your  waking  life,  and  haunt  you  in  your 
dreams." 

"  I'll  hear  no  more,"  cried  the  S^vag- 
gerer.  ' '  You  are  a  liar  and  a  hvpocrite, 
as  your  father  was  before  ^'•ou.  Up  with 
that  family  bull-dog  there  !  " 

Dunmore  and  Jim  Black  raised  the- 
mate  to  his  feet,  and  Dribbles  put  a  life- 
belt about  him. 

"  111  not  kill  any  more  of  you,"  said 
the  Swaggerer,  with  a  horrible  laugh. 
"  I'll  be  merciful.  Here  is  the  younger 
cub.  Put  a  belt  about  him — see  that 
the  knots  are  fast — and  toss  him  into 
the  sea." 

"  This  hellish  deed  shall  be  avenged,"^ 
cried  Jack,  making  a  fierce  but  fruitless 
effort  to  burst  his  bonds.  "  Monster, 
have  3'ou  no  pity  ?  " 

"  Pity  !  "  was  the  contemptuous  reply. 
"  Ah,  it  is  stuff  that  women  deal  in  !  " 

"I  appeal  to  you  all,"  Jack  cried, 
"  you  six  there.  Is  there  no  soft  spot 
in  any  of  your  black  hearts  ?  Will  you 
stand' by  and  see  this  devil's  work  car- 
ried out  ?     'Will  you  help  in  it  ?  " 

Kot  one  answered  him,  and  after  a 
moment's   silence   the  Swaggerer  pro- 
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claimed  the  doom  of  the  mate  and  poor 
Willie. 

"Go,"  lie  said,  "and  helplessly  float 
upon  this  lovely  sea.  The  sun  shall 
blister  you  and  create  a  maddening 
thirst,  but  no  drop  shall  moisten  your 
parched  lips,  no  shadow  shall  shelter 
you.  Perish  inch  by  inch  miserably, 
you  bold  vi^atch-dog  and  cub  of  my  false 
-friend,  Boldhcart.  Away  with  them, 
lads  !  I've  done  with  them." 

The  men  were  growing  sick  of  the 
horror  of  the  scene,  and  taking  up  Bob 
Stubbles  they  carried  him  to  the  side. 

"  Good-bye,  Master  Jack  !  "  he  cried, 
cheerily. 

"  Good-bj^e,  dear  old  Bob,  true  friend 
and  honest  seaman,"  replied  Jack. 

Then  Willie  was  taken  up,  and  the 
agony  Jaclc  felt  created  a  raging  sea 
within  him.  lie  could  feel  it  suro:in» 
m  his  breast  like  great  waves  dashing 
against  a  rocky  shore. 

'*  Villains,"  he  shrieked,  "  spare  that 
helpless  boy  !  "  ^ 

"  Ask  nothing  of  them,"  cried  Willie, 
in  a  clear  voice  that  rang  like  a  sweet- 
toned  bell  over  the  wide  sea.  "We 
shall  meet  again  in  another  world. 
Good-bye,  dear  Jack — good-bye  I  " 

"  Oh,  heaven  !  can  such  things  be  ?  " 
said  Jack,  shivering  like  one  with  the 
ague.    "  AYillie,  Willie,  my  brother  !  " 

Once  again  he  heard :  "  Good-bye, 
Jack !  "  and  then  there  was  a  splash, 
and  the  Swaggerer  laughed  aloud. 

"  There's  a  breeze  coming,  lads,"  he 
said.  "Shake  out  the  canvas  there. 
I'll  take  the  helm.  Never  mind  those 
two  living  bundles  rollingabout  the  sea." 


Jack's  head  was  hot  with  the  fever  of 
rage,  and  a  puff  of  wind  came  sooth- 
ingly across  his  brow.  But  there  was 
nothing  to  assuage  the  agony  of  his 
heart,  and  it  was  like  to  burst  with 
pain. 

The  wind  came  up  quickly,  and  a 
brisk  breeze  filled  out  the  canvas.  The 
"  Albatross  "  heeled  over  a  little,  and 
began  to  move  gracefully  through  the 
ruffling  water. 

The  Swaggerer  was  at  the  helm,  and 
he  and  Jack  were  close  together,  and 
face  to  face. 

"  Do  you  wonder  why  I  have  spared 
you?"  he  asked. 

"For  some  gross  cruelty,"  replied 
Jack ;  "  to  do  some  deed  that  fiends 
would  shrink  from." 

"  I  have  had  a  feast  of  blood,"  re- 
turned the  Swaggerer,  "  and  want  no 
more.  But  I  am  dainty  in  my  meals, 
and  must  have  dessert.  Your  fate  you 
shall^know  soon." 

Jack  said  no  more,  and  the  "  Alba- 
tross "  glided  on  before  the  wind. 
Suddenly  a  cr}'-  of  exultation  from  the 
Panther  rent  the  air. 

"  See  there,"  he  cried,  pointing  aft, 
"  sharks,  my  lads,  sharks !  there's  a 
dainty  meal  for  them  in  the  boy." 

"  And  a  tough  bit  in  the  old  man,'* 
grinned  Jim  Black  the  Settler. 

"  Poor  Willie  !  "  murmured  Jack, 
with  his  head  drooping ;  "  but  perhaps 
it  is  better  as  it  is.  His  misery  will 
soon  be  over.  Brother,  dear  brother, 
and  you,  my  noble  fatlier,  if  I  escape 
from  these  monsters  I  swear  I  will 
bitterly  avenge  you." 


t^^  t<?^  t^^  l^n  t-^  •-*<>>  t^^  «.tf>^  KC^  t<^  t<^ 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE    swaggerer's    LAST  WORDS    TO    JACK A    LOOK    >;EVER   TO    BE    FORGOTTEN. 


The  "Albatross"  was  in  the  South 
Pacific  Ocean,  having  rounded  the  Cape 
xwo  weeks  before  the  dire  events  chroni- 
cled came  to  pass. 

The  breeze  that  carried  her  on  came 
from  the  north-east,  and  she  was  head- 
ing towards  that  vast  region  of  water 
that  lies  between  South  America  and 
the  Marquesas  Islands,  a  tract  of  ocean 
on  which  vessels  were  very  rarely  seen. 

Hiram  Crayton  knew  whither  he  was 


going,  and  had  no  intention  of  running 
the  "Albatross"  much  farther  away 
from  the  mainland.  He  was  only  going 
far  enough  to  carry  out  the  fell  purpose 
of  his  heart. 

His  companions  in  crime  were  igno- 
rant of  navigation,  and  they  had  to 
trust  solely  to  him.  For  aught  they 
knew  they  were  sailing  homeward. 

He  had  not  yet  laid  his  plans  before 
them. 
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But  after  two  liours'  sailing  lie  gave 
orders  for  the  ship  to  be  brought  to,  and 
iu  a  few  minutes  she  lav  idly  rocking  on 
the  ocean,  with  her  canvas  Happing 
against  the  ma>!ts. 

"  Now,  mv  lads,'"  he  said,  "  come  aft, 
and  let  us  hold  counsel.  We  need  not 
be  secret  with  our  young  friend  the  cub, 
as  it  is  him  we  are  going  to  talk 
about." 

During  the  two  hours'  sailing  Jack 
had  never  spoken,  and  he  said  nothing 
now. 

lie  only  glanced  contemptuously  at 
his  tormentor,  and  yet  every  tibre  of  his 
body  was  burning  with  pain. 

''  Boys,''  said  the  Swaggerer,  **'  we 
will  moisten  our  counsels  with  a  little 
drink.  Sneezer,  fetch  a  couple  of  bottles 
of  wine — the  best  from  the  captain's 
locker." 

"  lie  won't  object  to  our  drinking  his 
health,"  said  Dick  Dunmore,  his  burly 
throat  swelling  with  laughter. 

Jack  gave  no  sign.  Do  what  they 
might,  they  should  not  wring  another 
word  from  him. 

The  drink  was  brought,  and  the 
ruthans  drank.  The  Swaggerer  gave  a 
toast — 

'' Here's  to  the  living  and  the  dead," 
he  said  ;  "  good  luck  attend  them 
wherever  they  go." 

"  What  the  deuce  do  you  mean  by 
that  ?  •'  asked  the  Pantaloon,  busy  drain- 
ing one  of  the  bottles. 

The  Swaggerer  struck  the  bottom  of 
the  bottle  with  his  open  hand,  and  made 
it  rattle  against  his  teeth  in  a  fashion 
more  musical  than  pleasant. 

The  old  man  blinked  and  sjDuttered, 
and  the  rest  roared  with  laughter.  Any 
prank  played  on  him,  no  matter  how 
painful,  was  sure  to  be  received  with 
grins. 

"  I  mean  what  ought  to  be  clear  to 
you,"  said  the  Swaggerer.  "  Don't  look 
at  me  in  that  way,  or  I'll  rattle  your 
wooden  head  against  the  deck.  The 
living  and  the  dead  are  the  father  and 
the  son,  and  they  are  going  to  sail  the 
Southern  seas  together." 

All  stared  now,  and  the  Swaggerer, 
with  a  smile  of  self- approval,  proceeded. 

"  We  have  had  enough  of  bloodshed  ; 
besides,  to  kill  that  cub  would  be  to 
show  him  mercy,  and  mercy  to  him," 
with  a  fierce  look  at  Jack,  ''  I  would  not 


show  to  save  myseK  from  an  age  of  tor- 
ture." 

Jack  calmly  looked  seaward,  though 
his  blood  boiled  with  anger,  and  he  was 
enduring  the  tortures  of  the  stake. 

"  The  wind  has  set  fair,"  continued 
the  Swaggerer,  "  and  will,  if  I  know 
anything  of  these  latitudes,  not  change 
for  days,  or  weeks  perhaps.  Wo  must 
lash  the  helm  to  keep  her  before  the 
wind,  and  send  him,  with  the  dead  for 
his  companions,  down  the  lonely,  track- 
less sea." 

"  That's  very  pretty,"  muttered  the 
Panther  ;  "  but  Avhat  are  we  to  do  ?  " 

"  We  are  not  more  than  a  hundred 
miles  from  land,"  said  the  Swaggerer, 
"  and  we  have  two  big  boats." 

"  Boats  !  "  said  Jim  Black;  "but  who 
is  going  to  row  a  hundred  miles  ?  " 

"  It  will  have  to  be  done,"  said  the 
Swaggerer,  "  unless  you  wish  to  take 
the  '  AJbatross  '  to  some  port,  and  swing 
for  what  you  have  done.  So,  lads,  out 
with  the  boats.  We  will  live  in  one 
and-tow  the  other.  Take  plenty  to  eat 
and  drink  and  smoke,  and  we  will  have 
a  merry  time  of  it." 

They  saw  there  Avas  nothing  else  to  be 
done,  so  the  boats  were  lowered,  and 
they  were  soon  busy  in  filling  them  with 
food  and  drink,  and  such  A'aluables  as 
they  could  find. 

The  cargo  of  cotton  goods  and  other 
merchandise  was  useless  to  them,  and 
they  did  not  touch  it. 

While  they  were  thus  engaged,  the 
Swaggerer,  with  a  cigar  in  his  mouth, 
planted  himself  on  a  stool  in  front  of 
Jack. 

Their  eyes  met,  one  showing  a  fiendish 
joy,  the  other  quiet  scorn. 

"  So,  youngster,"  said  the  Swaggerer, 
"  you  expect  me  to  believe  this  story  of 
your  father's  love  for  his  old  chum  ?  " 

He  did  believe  it,  and  Jack  saw  his 
belief  in  his  eyes. 

There  was  no  need  to  answer  him, 
and  he  said  not  a  word. 

'•'  It's  all  a  lie — a  lie  I  "  hissed  the 
Swaggerer;  "it  isn't  in  man  to  be  so 
generous.     We  are  all  for  number  one." 

Not  a  word — only  those  quiet  deter- 
mined eyes  looking  into  his. 

The  steady  look  made  him  shift  his 
position,  so  that  there  was  no  reason  for 
him  to  look  Jack  full  in  the  face. 

A  coward  at  heart,  he  could  not  do  it. 
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"All  for  number  one,  I  say,"  lie 
<;ried,  "  and  the  strongest  wins  the  daj. 
I  am  the  strongest  now." 

He  took  another  look  at  Jack,  and 
saw  that  those  quiet  eyes,  so  full  of 
meaning,  still  rested  upon  him. 

But  the  boy's  tongue — he  was  little 
more  than  a  boy — uttered  never  a  word. 

If  the  mad  fool,  steeped  to  the  very 
lips  in  crime,  could  have  read  what  was 
in  that  look  of  Jack's,  he  would  have 
killed  him  then  ;  but  he  was  blind  to 
its  full  meaning. 

He  saw  nothing  of  the  possible  future, 
of  the  time  to  come  when  Jack  would 
be  a  terror  to  him  even  in  his  dreams. 

Only  his  satisfied  thirst  for  vengeance 
occupied  his  thoughts. 

"  Silence,"  continued  Hiram  Crayton, 
^'  gives  consent,  they  say.  You  do  not 
deny  ni}^  accusation.     You  have  lied." 

Not  a  word,  not  a  movement,  only  the 
look  so  full  of  meaning,  so  pregnant 
with  a  terrible  settling-day  to  come. 

The  boats  were  now  ready,  and  the 
Pantaloon  came  up  to  acquaint  his  leader 
with  the  fact. 

The  Swaggerer  arose,  and  was  turning 
away,  when  a  sudden  fit  of  fury  laid 
hold  of  him,  and  swinging  round,  he 
dashed  his  burning  cigar  in  Jack's 
face. 

"  You  liar  !  "  he  cried,  and  then  he 
spurned  the  dead  bod}^  of  Captain  Bold- 
heart  with  his  foot. 

''  That  is  my  answer  to  all  the  lies 
I've  been  told,"  he  said. 


The  eyes  of  Jack  were  still  upon  him, 
and  they  followed  him  to  the  helm,  and 
never  moved  from  his  face  while  he 
lashed  it  up  to  keep  the  vessel  before 
the  wind,  before  which  the  "  Albatross  " 
was  put  again. 

He  affected  to  ignore  that  look,  but 
frequently  glanced  furtively  at  Jack  to 
find  him  unchanged. 

At  last  all  was  ready,  and  the  "Alba- 
tross "  was  moving  on  again  slowly  be- 
fore the  gentle  breeze. 

The  men  dropped  one  by  one  into  the 
boat,  holding  on  with  a  nmning  rope 
until  the  Swaggerer  joined  them. 

He  was  in  no  hurr}^  to  go.  He  was 
not  going  to  be  frightened  away  by  a 
look,  that,  despite  himseK,  pierced  his 
soul  to  its  darkest  depths — not  he. 

No  ;  he  had  done  his  work,  and  could 
take  his  own  time  to  quit  his  ghastly 
workshop. 

Standing  up  with  his  legs  wide'  apart, 
he  lit  another  cigar. 

"  Your  father's  favourite  smokes," 
he  said. 

No  answer  from  Jack,  but  those  eyes 
were  still  upon  him,  and  after  a  fruitless 
effort  to  give  Jack  a  defiant  stare,  he 
climbed  over  the  side  of  the  vessel  and 
dropped  into  the  boat  below. 

"  Grive  way,"  he  cried,  "  and  let  us 
leave  that  accursed  ship  behind  us." 

And  then  the  six  men  bent  to  the  oars, 
each  and  all  as  glad  as  he  to  put  a  gap 
between  them  and  the  "Albatross,"  with 
its  burden  of  living  and  the  dead. 


to J 


CHAPTER  YI. 

LAND    FvEACIIED    BY  THE    SEVEN A   WELCOME    UNDESERVED A    SAIL    AND  SURPRISE. 


"^^  Three  days  cramped  up  in  this  beg- 
garly boat  and  no  land." 

It  was  Dribbles  who  whined  out  this 
complaint,  and  it  was  echoed  by  Pharaoh 
Pipstone  the  Pantaloon. 

"  Some  blunder's  been  made  here  ;  my 
limbs  are  stiff,  and  I  can't  stand  much 
more  of  it." 

"  It's  my  belief,"  growled  Jim  Black, 
"  that  we  ain't  going  towards  land,  but 
away  from  it." 

"  Oh,  don't  say  that,"  groaned  Drib- 
feles,  and  forthwith  began  to  sneeze 
violently. 


Mr.  Swaggerer,  who  lay  asleep  in  the 
stern  of  the  boat,  was  awoke  by  these 
nasal  explosions,  and,  rising,  he  sat 
up. 

"What's  the  matter  there  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Nothing,"  replied  Dribbles. 

"  Don't  lie,"  was  the  rejoinder,  "  you 
never  sneeze  for  nothing.  That  nose  of 
yours  is  like  a  second  tongue — rt  shows 
what's  going  on  inside  of  you." 

"  Well,  I  was  just  saying  that  we 
haven't  reached  land  jet." 

"And  we  shan't  reach  it  for  a  month 
if   you   lazy    devils   don't   pull   better. 
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Put  yourselves  into  harder  -work,    and 
you  will  be  there  by  sunset." 

*'  It  -would  do  us  g-ood  to  see  you  put 
yourself  iuto  it/''  said  Jim  Black. 

*' I  daresay  it  would,"  was  the  answer  f 
"  but  I  am  leader,  and  my  work  is  to 
give  orders.     We've  come  along  well." 

"  'Specially  since  we've  had  the  wind 
at  the  back  of  us,"  said  the  Pantaloon. 

"  Curse  the  wind  !  "  snarled  the  Swag-- 
gerer,  "  who  would  have  thought  that  it 
would  play  ns  such  a  prank  ?  It's  pos- 
sible, lads,'  that  it  may  bring  the  *  Alba- 
tross '  round  our  way." 

**'  Oh,  Jiminy  I  "  exclaimed  Walker 
Dribbles,  and  then  he  had  another  fit  of 
sneezing. 

"  It  i's  possible,  I  say,"  said  the  Swag- 
gerer, with  a  backward,  nervous  glance 
at  the  horizon  ;  "  but  it  wouldn't  matter. 
The  cub  is  dead  before  this." 

'•'I  fancy  I  see  him,"  groaned  Drib- 
bles, and  then  off  he  went  again. 

The  Swaggerer  picked  up  a  log  of 
wood,  and  threw  it  at  him. 

Dribbles  ducked  his  head  like  light- 
ning, and  the  Pantaloon  got  the  log  in 
his  ribs. 

With  a  howl  he  rolled  to  the  bottom 
of  the  boat. 

'•'.Just  like  the  old  man,"  said  Jim 
Black,  "  alius  in  the  way." 

"■  You  were  talking  of  land,"  said  the 
Swaggerer,  standing  up  and  shading  his 
eyes  with  his  hand,  '•  and  there  it  is." 

They  looked  round  and  saw  Avhat 
seemed  like  a  bank  of  cloud  peeping 
above  the  horizon. 

Some  were  doubtful,  and  got  cursed 
for  their  pains. 

"  I  tell  you  that  it  is  land,"  said  the 
Swaggerer ;  "  give  way,  and  we  shall 
be  inshore  before  night." 

Pefreshed  and  stimulated  by  these 
tidings,  they  bent  to  their  oars,  and 
Hiram  Crayton  leant  back  ^vith  the 
tiller-ropes  in  his  hands  and  a  cigar  in 
his  mouth. 

They  ptilled,  and  pulled,  until  he  bade 
them  rest,  with  the  air  oi  a  master 
releasing  serfs  from  duty. 

Then  they  looked  round  and  saw  the 
land  well  defined  before  them. 

A  shout  of  joy  burst  from  their  lips, 
and  after  a  drink  of  rum-and-water, 
they  went  to  work  again. 

Ere  long  the  Swaggerer  bade  them 
rest  -again,  and  when  they  looked  to- 


wards the  shore  they  saw  a  hilly  country 
a  little  more  than  two  miles  away. 

And  on  the  beach  there  were  a  num- 
ber of  wooden  huts,  and  men  in  civilised 
garb  wore  running  to  and  fro. 

''Now,  lads,"  said  the  Swaggerer, 
*' remember  the  story  we  have  to  telh 
The  '  Albatross  '  sprang  a  leak  and 
went  down  in  the  night.  We  escaped 
as  we  cotdd,  and  don't  know  what  be- 
came of  the  rest." 

"That's  the  yarn,"  they  clamoured, 
and  then  they  pulled  in,  and  in  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  the  boat  grounded  on  the 
beach. 

Immediately  a  ntimber  of  men  in 
coarse  canvas  attire  surrounded  them. 
They  smelt  strongly  of  hides  and  tallow, 
and  their  calling  was  sufficiently  indi- 
cated by  a  number  of  buffalo  and  cattle 
skins  stretched  tipon  the  beach  to  dry. 

The}'-  were  a  little  colony  of  hide- 
tanners,  who  prepared  the  skins  brought 
in  by  the  natives,  and  the  life  they  led 
was  a  very  quiet  one. 

Twice  a  year  a  ship  came  to  take  away 
the  prepared  skins.  All  the  rest  of  the 
time  they  saw  nobody  but  themselves 
and  the  semi-saA''age  httnters,  who 
brought  in  at  odd  times  the  results  of 
their  labours. 

Eagerly  they  questioned  the  seven 
mock  survivors  of  the  "  Albatross,"  and 
listened  to  the  lying  yarns  that  were 
poured  into  their  ears. 

Rough  but  honest,  and  full  of  good- 
will, they  grasped  the  blood-stained 
hands  of  the  ruffians,  and  bade  them 
welcome. 

"  Such  as  we  have,"  said  one,  who  ap- 
peared to  be  leader,  "  is  yours.  Wel- 
come, brothers  all." 

And  this  he  said  with  all  the  hearti- 
ness of  honesty,  little  dreaming  of  the 
true  character  of  the  seven. 

With  rugged  hospitality  they  laid  out 
their  best  upon  the  beach,  and  bade 
them  eat.  There  were  fish,  flesh,  and 
fowl,  and  ship's  biscuit,  but  no  strong 
drink. 

Of  this,  however,  the  seven  had  a 
store. 

"  The  sun  shines  almost  always  here," 
said  the  leader  of  the  settlers.  "  We 
live  in  the  open  air  and  sleep  on  the 
sands  nine  months  of  the  year." 

They  had,  however,  a  number  of  huts, 
before  alluded  to,  mainly  used  for  the 
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storing  of  hides ;  but  they  cleared  one 
of  the  largest,  and  cleansed  it  for  their 
guests,  and  tossed  down  heaps  of  skins 
and  soft  hides  for  them  to  sleep  on. 

The  seven  were  like  lambs.  They 
were  mildness  itself,  and,  led  by  the 
Swaggerer,  affected  to  be  overcome  by 
the  hospitality  they  received. 

Night  soon  came,  and  they  retired  to 
their  hut,  and  lay  down  to  talk  of  their 
prospects  in  whispers,  and,  shame  upon 
them,  to  mock  and  jibe  in  secret  at  their 
simple  entertainers. 

By-and-by,  when  tired  of  this,  they  lay 
down  and  slept,  even  as  honest  men  do. 
For  repose  will  come  to  the  unjust, 
even  as  rain  falls  upon  them.  With 
health,  sleep  will  come  to  the  sinner,  as 
well  as  to  the  saint. 

Early  in  the  morning  there  was  a 
commotion  on  the  beach,  and  men  were 
heard  crying  out  to  each  other. 

The  Swaggerer,  the  first  to  awake, 
rose  and  went  out. 

The  settlers  were  gathered  together, 
and  one  of  them  was  pointing  to  the 
south.     The  Swaggerer  joined  them. 
"  What  is  it  ?  "  he  asked. 
"  A  sail !  "  they  cried. 
He  looked,  and  some  five  miles  away 
beheld  a  ship  coming  on  with  her  head 
to  the  shore. 

"  Who  is  the  captain  of  that  craft  ?  " 
asked  one.  "  He  must  be  mad.  She 
will  be  agroimd  soon." 

The  Swaggerer  made  no  answer,  but 
his  very  lips  and  throat  were  white. 

He  knew  that  craft,  and  an  icy  chilli- 
ness crept  over  him. 

It  was  the  "  Albatross  !  " 
Yes,  there  she  was,  close  on  his  trail, 
as  if  she  had  been  a  thing  of  life  bent 
on  hunting  him  down. 

He  saw  his  danger,  and  already  he 
was  scheming  to  avert  it. 

The  wind,  veering  slowly  round,  had 
evidently  taken  the  vessel  with  it,  and 
the  "  Alljatross,"  with  her  lashed  helm, 
had  obeyed  its  influence  as  well  as  if 
there  had  been  a  living  crew  aboard. 

She  would  come  ashore,  and  tell  the 
true  story  to  these  honest  men. 
What  then  ? 

The  Swaggerer  reckoned  their  num- 
bers, and  saw  they  were  at  least  three  to 
one,  and  they  might  be  armed.  Fight- 
ing would  be  indiscreet,  but  whither 
could  he  flee  ? 


Already  the  men  were  moving  to- 
wards the  spot  where  the  ship  would 
ground. 

They  reckoned  it  woidd  be  six  miles 
down  the  coast,  making  due  allowance 
for  the  tide. 

For  a  moment  the  Swaggerer  was  left 
alone,  and  he  turned  his  despairing  eyes 
aroimd. 

Close  behind  was  Walker  Dribbles, 
just  aroused,  and  walking  sleepily  along. 

"  Come  here,"  he  said, 

•*  What's  the  row  ?  "  yawned  Dribbles. 

"  Come  here,  you  sleepy,  sneezing 
brute,"  he  hissed,  "  or  I'll  knock  your 
head  off." 

Dribbles  hastened  to  obey,  and  the 
Swaggerer  seizing  him  by  the  arm  with 
one  hand,  poinLed  towards  the  ship. 

"  See  that  ?  "  he  cried. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Dribbles,  "  I  see  it." 

"  And  don't  you  recognise  it  ?  It  is 
the  'Albatross,'  you  fool." 

Immediately  the  knees  of  Dribbles 
bent,  and  his  nose  went  up  in  the  air 
preparatory  to  sneezing ;  but  the  Swag- 
gerer, with  a  back-handed  blow  on  the 
man's  chest,  stopped  that  performance. 

"  Listen  to  me,"  said  his  companion. 
"  It's  plain  to  me  that  the  'Albatross" 
has  nobody  on  board  but  those  we  left 
there—" 

"  The  living  and  the  dead,"  Dribbles 
said. 

"  Don't  interrupt  me,  you  cold-catch- 
ing, fiddle-headed  fool !  IS'one  but  the 
dead  may  be  there.  If  so,  we  may  yet 
avoid  exposure.  We  must  deny  the 
identity  of  the  dead." 

"That  won't  do,'*  said  Dribbles. 
"Who  would  believe  you  ?  " 

"Leave  it  to  me,"  the  Swaggerer 
hissed.  "  Say  nothing.  Now  follow  up 
with  me,  and  let  us  see  what  takes  place. 
If  the  coast  there  is  like  what  it  is  here, 
she  will  come  right  in  before  she  gets 
aground.  Any  of  that  lot  who  can 
swim  fifty  yards  will  be  able  to  get  on 
board." 

"I  wish  him  joy,"  said  Dribbles, 
shivering. 

"  If  the  cub  is  living,  they  will  bring 
him  ashore.  Should  he  be  alive,  the 
worst  will  be  known.  We  must  run  for 
it  then." 

They  were  walking  on  as  they  talked, 
keeping  about  two  hundred  yards  in  the 
rear  of  the  body  of  settlers,  who  were 
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■^too  eager  in  tlieir  quest  of  the  sliip  to  | 
ieed  them. 

So  they  went  on  for  miles  clown  the 
beach. 

For  the  most  part  they  joufneyed 
over  smooth  siwids,  but  here  and  there 
they  came  to  chisters  of  rocks  that  were 
rougher  going.  At  last  they  "vvere 
v.'ithin  hailing  distance  of  the  "  Alba- 
tross," and  the  settlers  wore  shouting  to 
anyone  that  might  be  on  board. 

'No  answer  came  back,  and  soon  she 
-grounded  with  a  grating  noise,  and 
"heeled  over  to  an  angle  of  forty-five. 

The  settlers  ran  down  close  to  her, 
and  the  Swaggerer  and  Dribbles  lay 
down  among  some  broken  rocks  to 
watch. 

One  of  the  men  threw  olT  his  upper 
garments  and  plunged  into  the  sea.  A 
couple  of  minutes'  sturdy  swimming 
brought  him  close  to  the  side  of  the 
*'  Albatross." 

Then  the  watchers  heard  him  shout 
again. 

Eut  there  was  no  repl}'. 

"  The  cub  is  dead,"  said  the  Swag- 
gerer, scornfull}'.  "Shout  louder,  my 
"honest  fellow." 

The  man  began  to  swim  round  the 
vessel,  and  ere  long  he  esj)ied  a  rope, 
which  he  seized  and  clambered  on  board. 

A  moment's  pause,  and  then  another 
-cry  was  heard. 

And  what  a  cry  it  was  ! 

No  cheery  shout,  but  the  hoarse 
scream  of  a  horror-stricken  man. 


They  saw  him  run  across  the  deck 
and  thrust  his  white  face  over  the  side 
of  the  vessel  nearest  the  shore. 

A  few  words  from  his  lips,  and  half 
of  his  comrades  threw  up  their  arms  iu 
horror  ;  then  some  plunged  in  and  also 
clambered  on  deck. 

A  small  boat  had  been  left  behind  by 
the  mutineers,  and  this,  with  blanched 
faces,  they  saw  lowered.  Then  a  form 
was  slowly  brought  across  the  deck  and 
handed  down  to  some  of  the  men  who 
had  leaped  in. 

The  Swaggerer  drew  a  revolver  from 
his  breast-pocket  and  cocked  it. 

"  As  well  to  be  ready,"  he  muttered  ; 
but  Dribbles,  sneezing  and  shuddering, 
turned  away. 

The  boat  pulled  quickly  to  the  shore, 
and  the  settlers  lifted  out  their  burden. 
The  light  of  the  morning  sun  fell  upon 
his  face. 

The  Swaggerer  saw  that  it  was  indeed 
Jack,  but  whether  he  was  living  or  dead 
he  could  not  tell. 

"  E,un,  you  white-faced  hound  !  "  he 
said  to  Dribbles.  "  Warn  the  others. 
Tell  them  that  the  cub  is  kere.  I'll 
follow  quickly  as  soon  as  I  see  what 
ought  to  be  done." 

''But  why  do  you  stay?"  Dribbles 
asked,  with  chattering  teeth. 

"  If  he  is  alive,"  said  the  Swaggerer, 
"  and  I  can  get  near  enough  to  him 
without  being  suspected,  I'll  put  a 
bullet  through  his  head,  and  chance 
what  follows ! " 
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THE    ALAr.M — :>:OTICE   TO    QUIT — ^THE    STRONG    H.\:s:D    OF   HONESTY FLIGHT. 


WalkePv  Dribbles  hurried  back  as 
-quickly  as  his  shaky  limbs  would  allow, 
but  his  white  face  and  uncertain  foot- 
steps gave  him  the  appearance  of  a 
drunken  man  running  away  from  a 
ghost. 

And,  indeed,  there  was  a  grim  spectre 
behind  him. 

There  was  no  lack  of  evil  in  him,  and  ! 
he  could  share  in  a  dark  deed  without  | 
any  pity  for  the  victim ;  but  he  was  a  I 
bom  cur,  and  the  probable  consequences 
to  himself  troubled  him  sorely. 

"  It's  unnatural  for  that  shin  to  follow 


us  up,"  he  muttered.  "  There's  some- 
thing uncanny  in  it,  and  we  are  all 
doomed  men." 

He  finished  off  with  a  sneeze  that 
seemed  to  lift  him  off  his  feet,  and 
hastened  on.  The  hut  was  reached,  and 
opening  the  door  he  bounded  in. 

The  Pantaloon  was  just  coming  out, 
rubbing  his  eyes,  and  Dribbles  and  the 
old  sinner  went  down  together. 

"Here!  who  is  it?  What's  up?" 
roared  the  Pantaloon,  fiercely  clutching 
him  by  the  throat.  "Up,  lads,  the 
enemy  is  upon  us  !  " 
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TKe  otlier  four,  more  or  less  awake, 
■bounded  to  their  feet,  and  fell  upon  the 
hapless  Dribbles. 

He  would  have  been  a  dead  man  if  he 
had  not  succeeded  in  shaking  himself 
free  from  the  Pantaloon's  grasp,  and 
bawl  out — 

"  It's  me — the  Sneezer !  Hold  hard, 
I've  just  come  in  !  " 

Knives  were  put  back,  and  revolvers 
repocketed,  as  the  men  with  laughter 
threw  themselves  down  again. 

"  And  why  didn't  you  say  who  you 
were,"  grumbled  the  Pantaloon,  "  in- 
stead of  flying  at  a  fellow  like  a  wild 
cat  ?  Old  Pharaoh  Pipstone  is  no  mouse 
for  you  to  deal  with." 

"  I  came  in  rather  hurriedly,  because 
I've  news  for  you,"  said  Dribbles. 
"  Atchew  ! — atchew  !, — atchew  ! — news 
— atchew  ! — that  will  make  all  your 
hair — atchew  ! — curl." 

"  Out  with  it,"  cried  Jim  Black. 

*'  I  will  in  a  minute,"  said  Dribbles  ; 
"  but,  reallj^,  whenever  I'm  excited,  this 
nose  of  mine — atchcAv  ! — atchew ! — oh, 
dear  me  !  —  atchew  I  —  the  news  — 
atchew — " 

"  Somebody  lay  hold  of  his  nose  and 
stop  that  game,"  cried  Dick  Dunmore. 

''  I'll  do  it,"  said  Magson,  and  his 
finger  and  thumb  closed  on  the  nasal 
organ  of  Dribbles  like  a  vice. 

"Oh,  don't  — let  go!"  Dribbles 
gasped.  "  I  couldn't  speak  if  you  hold 
on  like—     Oh,  let  go  !  " 

"  Your  news,"  grunted  Magson,  like 
a  bulldog. 

''  The  '  Albatross  '  hab  cub  in,"  said 
Dribbles. 

"  The  what,  you  fool  ?  "  cried  Magson, 
leaving  hold,  and  staggering  back.  All 
the  rest  stared. 

"The  'Albatross,'"  said  Dribbles, 
"  atchew  ! — she's  lying  ashore,  six  miles 
away — the  men  here  have  gone  down  to 
her — atchew  ! — and  are  bringing  young 
Jack  Boldheart  this  way." 

"  Why,  this  is  news ! "  cried  Jim 
Black.     "  Where's  the  Swaggerer  ?  " 

"  He's  down  there  watching,  and  will 
come  soon — atchew  !  Oh,  dear  me,  all 
the  fat  is  in  the  fire,  and  we  are  dead 
men." 

"  Who  talks  of  being  dead  men  ?  " 
demanded  Hiram  Cray  ton,  as  he  threw 
open  the  door,  and  stalked  in. 

"It's   the   Sneezer  been  dreaming," 


replied    Jim    Black;     "he     says     th© 
'  Albatross  '  has  come  in." 

"  And  so  she  has,  lads,"  said  the 
Swaggerer;  "the  wind  served  us  a 
scurvy  trick  by  veering  right  round — 
but  what  of  that  ?  " 

"  She's  a  dumb  thing,"  said  Jim 
Black,  "  but  her  tale  is  written  on  her 
deck." 

"What  of  that,  Jim?"  cried  the 
Swaggerer,  raising  his  voice,  and  frown- 
ing on  all  round  ;  "  what  need  have  we 
to  fear  this  tale  here  ?  " 

"The  fellows  outside  may  cut  up 
rough." 

"  Let  them.  They  have  no  arms,  and 
there's  none  aboard  the  'Albatross.* 
We'll  put  a  bold  face  on  it.  Boldheart'iS 
cub  is  just  alive,  and  no  more." 

"  Alive  or  not,"  said  Magson,  "  you 
can't  deny  that  it's  an  awkward 
business." 

"  And  you  would  have  your  way,** 
said  Dunmore;  "we  wanted  to  scuttle 
the  ship." 

"  And  you  funked  settling  the  young- 
ster," added  Jim  Black,  "  so  don't  deny 
it." 

With  a  bullying  air,  the  Swaggerer 
turned  from  one  to  the  other,  frowning 
heavily  as  they  reproached  him  in 
turn. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  have  you  finished?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Jim  Black,  "  I've  done." 

"  And  you'll  follow  my  lead  ?  " 

"  You  got  us  into  this  hole,  get  us  out 
of  it,"  was  the  surly  repl}^  and  there 
was  muttering  all  round. 

The  Swaggerer  glared  around  him  for 
someone  on  whom  to  vent  his  fury. 

He  chose  the  Pantaloon,  who  was 
mumbling  and  nodding  his  head  like  the 
figure  of  a  Chinaman  in  a  tea-shop. 

A  blow  straight  from  the  shoulder 
sent  him  into  a  corner,  and  the  next 
moment  Walker  Dribbles  was  bundled 
on  the  top  of  him. 

"  Grunt  and  grumble,  would  you  ?  '" 
cried  the  Swaggerer  ;  "  a  pretty  pack  of 
cowards  to  be  leader  of  !  If  any  of  you 
want  to  join  the  lot  outside,  go  and  do 
it." 

"No,"  said  Jim  Black,  "that  won't 
do  ;  we  must  sink  or  swim  together. 
Listen  !  there's  somebody  coming." 

A  dead  silence  fell  upon  them  all,  and 
a  knock  at  the  door  was  for  a  moment 
unanswered. 
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It  -^as  Dunmore  who  said,  *'  Come 
in." 

The  door  opened,  and  the  head  man  of 
the  settlers  stood  between  them  and  the 
light  of  the  morning. 

He  was  a  tall,  broad-shouldered  man, 
with  an  honest  sunburnt  face — thirt}'' 
years  of  age,  perhaps,  but  looking  older. 

"  I  want  a  word  wiih  j'ou  men,"  he 
said,  sternly,  gazijig  round  upon  the 
shrinking  crew.  "  I  want  a  word  with 
you,  I  say,  and,  what's  more,  I  mean  to 
have  it-!  " 

The  Swaggerer  was  the  first  to  speak. 

"  You  can  have  twenty  words  if  you 
like,"  he  said. 

"  I  can  see  that  I've  nothing  to  tell 
you,"  said  the  man,  "  and  you  can  guess 
why  I  am  here." 

"  TVe  are  none  of  us  good  at  guessing," 
said  the  Swaggerer,  with  a  defiant  scowl. 

"  My  name  is  Jacob  Sturmby,"  said 
the  man,  "  and  that  name  has  never  been 
stained  with  crime." 

"  Xobody  said  it  had,"  cried  Jim 
Black. 

*'  And  what's  more,  I  can't  breathe  the 
same  air  with  them  who  live  by  foul 
ways,"  pursued  Sturmby  ;  "therefore  I 
say  to  you,  one  and  all — clear  out." 

"  There's  no  objection  to  your  saying 
it,"  said  the  Swaggerer,  with  mock 
politeness;  "but  of  course  we  shall 
consult  our  own  convenience  about 
going." 

"I'm  afeard  that  we  must  hurry 
yon." 

"  Don't  threaten — 3-ou  have  no  wea- 
pons." 

"None  but  the  things  we  use  in  our 
trade,  our  strong  arms,  and  the  stones 
that  are  lying  about  the  beach,"  said 
Jacob  Sturmby.  "  But  we'll  make  'em 
enough,  perhaps." 

"  Look  here,"  said  the  Swaggerer, 
"you're  no  match  for  us,  so  don't  try 
the  bragging  game.  We  could  shoot 
you  down  like  rabbits  in  a  warren. 
I've  covered  you  now.     "\'\'Tiat  if  I  fire  ?  " 

"  To  you  and  them  as  came  with  you," 
said  Sturmby,  unmoved,  "'  we  gave  our 
best.  We  took  you  in  as  strangers  cast 
among  us,  friendless  and  poor.  If  you 
can  find  the  heart  to  put  a  bullet  in  me, 
do  it." 

The  Swaggerer  was  not  proof  against 
his  simple  bravery.  He  lowered  his 
weapon. 


"  Understand  us,"  he  said,  "  wc  don't 
want  to  harm  you.  But  you've  got  a 
lad  with  you  who  is  a  bitter  enemy  of 
mine.     Give  him  to  us." 

"  And  suppose  I  don't?  " 

"  Well,  make  up  your  mind  for  any- 
thing. We  are  not  the  men  to  stick  at 
trifles." 

"  So  you  would  have  me  give  up  this 
poor  lad  to  you  ?  "  said  Jack  Sturmby, 
slowly. 

"  Grive  him  up,  or  toss  him  back  into 
the  sea,"  replied  the  Swaggerer. 

"  Then  my  answer  to  you  is  this," 
said  Jacob  Sturmby,  and  with  two  quick 
strides  he  was  close  to  the  Swaggerer. 

Like  a  quick  flash  of  light,  his 
clenched  hand  struck  the  villain  in  the 
face,  and  dashed  him  to  the  ground. 

Then  in  a  moment  the  door  was  closed, 
and  he  was  gone. 

"  The  fiends  seize  him  I  "  cried  the 
Swaggerer,  leaping  to  his  feet  again. 

Revolver  in  hand,  he  dashed  to  the 
door,  and  opened  it.  An  unexpected 
reception  awaited  him. 

A  shower  of  stones  poured  down  upon 
him,  and  rattled  against  the  door  like 
hail. 

Hurriedly  he  reclosed  the  door,  and  a 
loud  shout  without  proclaimed  the 
triumph  of  the  settlers. 

"  We  are  boxed  in  like  rats  in  a  cage," 
said  the  Swaggerer,  with  an  oath. 

"  Then  let  us  make  a  rush  for  it," 
said  Jim  Black. 

"  They  are  three  to  one  !  " 

"  We  ought  to  be  able  to  fight  ten  to 
one,  revolvers  and  knives  against  stones." 

"  We  can't  fight,"  the  Swaggerer 
said  ;  "  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time,  and 
some  of  us  might  come  to  grief." 

"  Well,  if  you  are  afraid — " 

"  I'm  not  afraid.  I  only  wish  to  be 
prudent.  The  cub  is  alive,  but  he  shall 
not  live — I  swear  it.  We  have  bungled 
once,  but  won't  do  so  again." 

"  If  you  can't  fight,"  asked  Dunmore, 
"  what  will  you  do  ?  " 

"Run  for  it,"  replied  the  Swaggerer. 
"  I've  taken  the  bearings  of  the  land. 
Close  behind  us  here  is  a  thick  wood. 
We'll  make  for  that.  Men  have  lived 
in  a  wood  before,  and  can  do  so  again." 

"It's  the  only  thing  to  be  done,  I 
suppose,"  said  Dunmore,  with  a  sullen 
face;  "a  pretty  mess  you've  made  of 
thinRS." 
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"  'Now,  all  out  together,"  said  tlie 
Swaggerer,  "  sharp  to  the  left,  then 
round  the  hut,  and  with  our  faces  to 
these  beggars,  we'll  work  our  way  to 
the  woods.     Who  follows  me  ?  " 

"Walter  Dribbles  and  Pharaoh  Pip- 
stone,  the  Pantaloon,  would  fain  have 
remained  under  the  friendly  shelter  of 
the  hut,  but  that  would  put  them  at  the 


mercy  of  the  foe.  So  they  fell  in  with- 
the  rest. 

"All  close  together,"  said  the 
Swaggerer,  "  and  smart  round  as  soon 
as  we  are  outside." 

He  threw  back  the  door,  and  they  all 
rushed  out. 

Immediately  a  yell  greeted  them,  and 
the  stones  came  down  lilce  hail. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


•A    STOHY    TOLD    AT    SUNSET — CLEANSING    BY   FIRE. 


The  Swaggerer,  nimble  of  foot,  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  his  comrades  into  the 
position  of  protection  for  himself,  and 
escaped  further  hurt,  but  some  pretty 
s'cifi  blows  were  received  by  the  others. 

Jim  Black  got  a  stone  on  the  jaw  that 
made  his  teeth  rattle  like  dice  in  a  box  ; 
Magson  was  cut. on  the  head,  and  Dun- 
more's  ribs  were  pretty  well  knocked 
about  by  some  half-dozen  pieces  of  red 
sandstone. 

The  Pantaloon  was  hit  a  little  lower 
down — just  where  he  wore  a  belt,  and 
in  a  breathless  condition  staggered  after 
the  others. 

Walker  Dribbles  was  unhurt  until 
the  party  had  retreated  round  the  hut, 
where  they  paused  a  moment  to  regain 
breath. 

The  delay  was  fatal  to  Dribbles,  for  a 
stone  about  the  size.^of  an  ostrich's  egg 
came  curving  over  the  roof  and  lit  fairly 
on  his  head. 

He  fell  in  a  heap,  v/ith  all  Nature 
around  him  heaving  and  tossing  before 
his  eyes. 

Thus  he  would  have  remaiasd,  but  for 
his  comrades,  who  lifted  him  up,  and 
dragged  him  with  them. 

The  wood  was  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  away,  and  they  covered  that  distance 
at  a  smart  pace,  followed  by  the  settlers, 
who  were  only  prudent  in  not  coming 
too  near.  tJnarmed,  they  could  not 
be  expected  to  face  revolvers. 

The  retreating  party  yelled  and  fired  ; 
the  others  shouted,  but  no  great  harm 
was  done  on  either  side. 

When  the  wood  was  reached,  the  fight 
for  the  time  was  over. 

Hetreating  to  the  wood,  the  seven  foes 
of  Jack  sat  down  to  wipe  their  bleeding 


faces,  rub  their  bruises,  and  to  curse  the* 
successful  foe. 

The  greatest  sufferer  was  the  Panta- 
loon, who  was  ghastly  white  with  pain 
and  malignity. 

He  snapped  like  a  cur-dog  at  the  air 
as  he  rubbed  his  stomach  and  groaned. 

"  Our  stay  with  our  friends  has  been 
short,"  said  the  Swaggerer,  "but  we- 
will  return  anon." 

"I  vote  we  go  forward,"  said  Jim 
Black.  "  I,  for  one,  don't  want  to 
bother  any  more  about  this  business. 
Who  will  turn  it  up  with  me  ?  " 

"Weigh  well  what  you  do,"  said 
Hiram  Crayton.  "Kemember  that 
voung  Jack  could  hang  every  man  of 
us." 

Men  of  their  stamp  are  best  governed: 
through  their  fears,  and  they  yielded  to 
his  arguments  and  persuasions. 

It  was  settled  that  they  should  wait' 
until  night,  and  make  at  least  one  more 
effort  to  get  rid  of  the  living  witness- 
against  them. 

"  That  done,"  said  the  Swaggerer, 
"  we  will  away." 

"  But  where  shall  we  go  ? "  asked 
Jim  Black,  and  to  his  query  there  was 
no  answer. 

Meanwhile  the  sturdy  band  of  honest 
men  devoted  themselves  to  Jack,  whom 
they  had  brought  ashore  literally  on  the 
very  point  of  dying. 

A  strength  passing  that   of  mortals - 
generally,  had  held  him  up  during  those 
days  of  agony  at  sea. 

During  the  burning  days  and  dark, 
nights  he  had  heard  no  sound  but  the 
surging  of  the  waves,  and  the  sighing 
of  the  wind,  and  seen  naugiat  but  the 
ghastl}^  deck  before  him,  and  sea  and  sky. 
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No  food  eased  the  craving  of  lumber, 
or  water  passed  liis  parched  lips.  His 
agony  cannot  be  described,  and  only 
faintly  imagined. 

He  hoped  for  a  time  that  some  pass- 
ing vessel  would  see  the  ''Albatross," 
and  come  to  his  rescue,  and  one  indeed, 
unseen  by  the  villains,  did  cross  his 
track. 

But  the  '•'  Albatross  "  was  not  a  wreck. 
She  had  all  her  sails  set,  and,  with  lashed 
helm,  kept  in  her  course  ;  and  with  an 
anguish  that  can  only  be  faintly 
imagined,  he  saw  the  stranger  pass 
by. 

That  night  he  despaired,  and  wept 
bitterly  ;  in  the  morning  he  was  light- 
headed, and  had  visions  of  men  walking 
on  the  sea. 

He  saw  his  father,  his  brother,  and 
Bob  Stubbles,  the  mate,  walking  hand- 
in- hand,  and  cried  out  to  them  aloud. 

They  smiled  upon  him,  and  beckoned, 
but  kept  away,  and  by-and-by  faded  in 
the  distance. 

"Deserted  by  all,"  cried  Jack,  "  I  am 
left  to  die." 

The  events  of  the  past  hours  never 
entirely  left  him.  They  were  felt  to 
the  end  until  he  became  insensible.  He 
had  been  as  one  dead  for  five  hours 
when  the  "Albatross"  grounded. 

His  rescuers  succeeded  in  restoring 
him  to  consciousness,  but  at  first  he  did 
not  speak.  They  were  no  more  real  to 
him  than  the  shadowy  forms  he  had 
seen  upon  the  sea. 

"  It  is  all  a  dream,"  the  boy  thought, 
*'  and  by-and-by  I  shall  awake  on  board 
the  "  Albatross,"  and  find  father  and 
TVillie  alive  and  well." 

Yam  hope  I  all  was  too  real. 

They  laid  him  in  one  of  their  huts 
that  opened  seaward,  and  the  cool,  re- 
freshing breeze  gradually  restored  his 
lost  wits. 

By  degrees  everything  came  back, 
and  "with  it  a  trembling  that  threatened 
dissolution? 

They  had  brought  some  spirit  from 
the  "Albatross,"  and  Jacob  Sturmby 
gave  him  a  little  diluted  with  water. 

He  swallowed  it  slowly,  and  then 
spoke^or  the  first  time ;  but  he  did  not 
know  his  own  voice,  so  changed  was  it. 

"  Wh^  am  I :-  "  he  asked. 

"  On  the  southern  neck  of  California," 
replied  Jacob  Sturmby.     "  This  place  ia 


known  as  Tallow  Bay,  at  least,  that's  tho 
name  we  give  it." 

"And  you  saved  my  life,"  Jack  said. 

"  My  lad,  we've  done  ouf  best." 

"  I  thank  you." 

He  lay  back,  and  closed  his  eyes  to 
think. 

So  it  was  all  real.  The  aAvf  ul  death 
of  his  father  and  brother  were  not 
things  he  had  dreamed  of,  but  the  sad, 
terrible  reality.  The  sufferings  he  had 
endured  were  not  the  offspring  of  fancy, 
and  he  had  lived  through  it  all. 

For  what  ? 

Vengeance  ! 

So  strong  a  hold  upon  him  had  the 
thirst  to  avenge,  that  ere  he  could  par- 
take of  food,  he  was  thinking  of  his 
foes. 

One  and  all  should  die. 

He  would  be  the  medium  of  the 
earthly  retribution,  and  as  they  had 
meted  out  suffering,  so  should  it  be 
measured  to  them  again. 

"  I  will  live,"  he  said,  and  with  that 
resolve,  forced  himself  into  calmness, 
lest  his  passion  should  kill  him,  and  his 
foes  live  triumphant. 

He  knew  nothing  of  their  being  so 
near  him,  and  it  was  owing  to  the 
wisdom  of  Jacob  Sturmby  that  he  was 
kept  in  ignorance  of  it. 

"  If  the  lad  heard  of  it,"  he  said  to 
his  comrades,  "  he  might  die  of  mortal 
terror." 

It  was  a  natural  thought,  but  he 
under  -  estimated  Jack's  spirit.  He 
would  not  have  died  of  terror,  but  the 
feeling  of  impotent  fury  that  would 
have  laid  hold  of  him  might  have  been 
fatal. 

When  the  seven  were  retreating,  Jack 
heard  their  happily  fruitless  firing,  and 
unmusical  yelling.  His  eyes  asked  what 
was  going  on,  and  Jacob  Sturmby 
answered  him — 

"  It's  only  a  birthday  we're  keeping, 
and  when  we  get  on  high  jinks,  we  are 
rather  noisy." 

"It  is  my  birthday,"  said  Jack ; 
"  3^esterday  I  was  dead — to-day  I  li^'c 
again." 

His  recuperative  powers  were  marvel- 
lous. When  evening  arrived,  he  could 
sit  up  a  Little,  and  he  told  them  the 
story  of  the  ghastly  mutiny  and  murder 
on  board  the  "  Albatross." 

It  was  a  strange,  impressive  scene. 
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The  handsome  boy,  but  a  shadow  of 
his  former  self,  sat  propped  up  at  the 
door  of  the  hut,  the  men  sitting  and 
lying  in  a  double  circle  around  him. 

Straight  ahead  was  the  sun  sinking  in 
the  sea,  high  in  the  sky  great  patches  of 
i-cd  clouds,  and  every  wave  tipped  with 
scarlet. 

The  vivid  light  lay  on  the  face  of  the 
boy,  on  the  hut,  and  on  every  rock  upon 
the  shore. 

It  seemed  as  if  all  Nature  was  for  the 
time  dyed  with  blood. 

The  men  heard  the  story,  and  no 
sound  broke  from  them  until  it  Avas  all 
told. 

Then  they  rose  up  with  wild  eyes,  and 
their  very  hair  stiffened  with  fury. 

Some  took  up  big  stones  and  dashed 
them  into  the  sea,  others  shook  their 
fists  in  the  air,  and  the  rest  walked  up 
and  down  in  unconti-ollable  agitation. 

Jacob  Sturmby  alone  among  them  re- 
mained quiet. 

"My  lad,"  he  said,  "j'ou  ought  not 
to  have  spoken  of  this  to-night.  It  has 
tried  you  sore.     Let  me  carry  you  in." 

He  lifted  up  Jack,  who  indeed  was 
ghastly  pale  and  trembling  again,  and 
carried  him  inside  the  hut. 

Then  he  laid  him  down  on  a  soft 
coach  of  skins,  and  closed  the  door. 

"  We'll  not  talk  of  this  again  for  a 
week,  at  least,  my  lad,"  he  said;  "try 
to  forget  it." 

"  How  can  I  forget  ?  "  asked  Jack, 
with  a  wail. 

Jacob  lighted  a  spirit-lamj),  and  hung 
a  kettle  over  it.  As  soon  as  the  water 
boiled,  he  made  Jack  some  tea,  and 
soaked  a  little  biscuit  in  it. 


Jack  ate  and  drank,  not  because  he 
had  any  appetite,  but  because  he  was 
resolved  to  live. 

Ere  long  he  lay  down  and  fell  asleep, 
and  Jacob  Sturmby  having  assured  him- 
self that  he  was  really  sleeping,  softly 
left  the  tent. 

On  the  beach  he  found  the  men  in 
knots,  still  discussing  the  story  they  had 
heard. 

"  Lads,"  he  said,  "  I  have  a  little  bit 
of  work  for  you  to  do,  but  it  must  be 
done  quietly." 

They  gathered  around  him,  and  looked 
with  interest  on  his  pallid  face,  made 
more  impressive  by  the  light  of  the 
moon  that  fell  upon  it. 

It  was  not  until  that  moment  that  he 
showed  how  deeply  he  had  been  moved. 

"  We  have  listened  to  a  story  to-night," 
he  said,  "  and  I'll  not  say  much  about 
it.  We  have  felt  it.  It  has  touched  us 
to  the  quick,  and  I  for  one  will  not 
spare  one  of  those  hellish  villains  if  ever 
I  get  them  in  my  power.  Silence ! 
Don't  cry  out,  the  dear  lad  is  sleep- 
ing," 

He  held  up  his  hand  to  check  thera, 
for  they,  too,  were  ready  to  cry  out  in 
chorus  that  they  were  as  readv  as  he  to 
do  this  work  of  vengeance 
his  hand,  he  pointed  to  the  hut 

"  Lads,"  he  said,  '*  they  have  rested 
there,  these  unspeakable  villains.  Is  it 
fit  that  anything  living  should  seek 
shelter  from  such  a  place  ?  " 

"  No,"  they  murmured. 

"  Burn  it,  then,"  he  said  ;  "  but  do  it 
quietly," 

And  turning  away,  he  went  back  to 
the  sleeping  boy. 


Lowering 
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The  men  did  their  work  well.  They 
brought  a  lot  of  brushwood  and  bits  of 
timber,  and  laid  great  heaps  on  every 
side  of  the  hut.  On  the  top  of  all  the}^ 
tossed  great  pieces  of  fat  and  tallow,  so 
as  to  have  a  merry  blaze. 

No  man  entered  the  hut  to  remove 
anything.  The  skins  on  which  the  band  of 
ruffians  had  slept  were  to  be  burned  also. 


"  The  only  pity  is,"  said  one  man, 
"  that  we  haven't  got  the  blackguards 
inside,  too." 

Quietly  they  made  their  preparations, 
so  as  not  to  disturb  Jack ;  and  the 
Swaggerer,  who,  with  Jim  Black  and 
Dunmore,  were  stealing  down  from  the 
wood,  failed  to  perceive  what  was  going 
on. 
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They  could  see  the  men  were  moving 
about  some  distance  from  the  hut  ■where 
Jack  was  lying. 

They  could  tell  where  that  was  by  the 
glare  of  the  light  shining  through  the 
opening  that  served  for  a  window. 

"  He  is  alone,"  said  the  Swaggerer, 
"  or,  at  the  most,  has  only  one  with  him. 
I  make  out  a  score  moving  yonder." 

Creeping  from  rock  to  rock,  they  got 
close  to  the  hack  of  the  hut  where  the 
window  was,  and  Hiram  Crayton,  the 
i>waggerer,  stole  up  and  listened. 

Jack  was  breathing  heavily,  and  that 
was  the  only  sound  he  coidd  hear. 

Stealing  back  to  his  companions,  he 
whispered  the  good  news  to  them. 

"  Alone,"  he  said,  "  and  sleeping. 
Two  can  watch,  and  one  can  work. 
Settler,  you  are  handy  with  the  knife." 

"  Handy  when  there's  need,"  growled 
Black,  "  but  you  are  so  fond  of  keeping 
workmen.  Suppose  you  do  the  little 
job  yourself?  " 

"Bah  I"  said  the  Swaggerer,  "3'ou 
are  afraid." 

*'  When  cowardice  comes  in,"  said 
Jim  Black,  laying  a  hand  upon  his  arm, 
and  looking  steadfastly  into  his  face, 
*'  you  are  not  quite  out  of  the  hunt.  I'll 
do  the  job  for  the  pleasure  of  it." 

He  was  kneeling  behind  a  rock,  and, 
drawing  a  big  clasp-knife  from  his 
pocket,  opened  it. 

"  Feel  the  edge  of  that,  master,"  he 
said,  mockingly  ;  "  it's  a  good  tool  for 
your  business,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  Go  and  do  it,"  muttered  the 
Swaggerer.  "  Dunmore  and  I  Avill  keep 
watch  and  give  an  alarm  if  any  of  that 
lot  move  this  way.'"' 

Jim  Black  put  the  knife  in  his  teeth, 
and  lying  down  on  his  stomach,  crept 
along  as  silenth'  as  a  snake. 

"  He's  not  new  to  that  part  of  his 
work,"  at  any  rate,"  said  Dunmore,  with 
a  grin. 

"Be  quiet,  can't  you?"  said  the 
Swaggerer,  savagely,  "  we  are  not  play- 
ing pranks  at  a  fair." 

Black  had  now  reached  the  hut,  and 
was  lost  in  the  shadow  of  it. 

To  get  into  the  hut,  he  must  work  his 
vray  round  to  the  front,  and  into  the 
moonlight  again. 

"  If  he  can  reach  the  door,  he  is  safe," 
said  the  Swaggerer.  "  What  on  earth 
are  those  fellows  doing  ?  " 


"  Dancing  a  jig,  it  seems  to  me," 
muttered  Dunmore.  "Fib  me  all  over, 
if  I  can  make  'em  out !  " 

"  There's  Settler,"  said  the  Swaggerer, 
"  going  round.  Quiet,  my  lad  !  He's 
nearly  there.     Now,  will  he  bungle  it  ?  " 

"  What  on  earth  is  that  ?  "  Dunmore 
cried,  leaping  up. 

A  sudden  flash  of  light,  and  a  great 
flame  was  roaring  in  the  air.  A  shout 
from  the  hut  where  Jack  was  lying,  the 
banging  of  a  door,  and  Jim  Black  came 
tearing  round  the  corner. 

**  Run  for  your  lives  !  "  he  gasped,  as 
he  joined  his  astounded  companions. 
"  That  big  brute  that  floored  you, 
Swaggerer,  is  with  the  boy." 

At  that  moment  Jacob  Sturmby 
appeared,  with  a  huge  club  in  his  hand, 
and  the  flames  rising  higher,  made  the 
beach  almost  as  light  as  daJ^ 

The  three  villains  stood  revealed. 

Jacob  Sturmb}^  and  at  least  a  dozen 
of  his  men,  saw  them  at  the  same  time, 
and,  with  a  cry  of  fury,  bore  down  upon 
them. 

The  trio  ran  for  their  lives,  and  they 
ran  well. 

Outpacing  their  pursuers,  they  reached 
the  wood,  and  plunging  into  its  dark 
depths,  were  lost  to  view. 

If  hard  words  or  threats  could  blight 
or  kill,  the  trio  of  rascals  would  have 
ended  their  career  that  night. 

But  they  escaped,  and  the  honest 
settlers  returned  to  the  hut,  there  in  turn 
to  keep  watch  and  ward  over  Jack  until 
the  daylight  came. 

He  slept  soundly',  and  knew  nothing 
of  this  attempt  until  many  days  after- 
wards, when  he  had  regained  his  strength. 

It  was  slow  work,  for  he  had  suffered 
sorely,  and  these  rugged  men  had  not 
the  manifold  appliances  of  civilisation  to 
help  them. 

But  they  did  their  best,  and  little  by 
little  he  regained  the  colour  of  his  cheeks, 
and  the  strength  and  activity  he  had 
known  before. 

Nay,  his  strength  was  increased.  It 
seemed  as  if  Nature,  deigning  to  help 
him,  had  developed  his  m^uscles,  and 
strengthened  his  sinews  with  wondrous 
rapidity. 

He  landed  on  that  coast  a  youth,  on 
the  brink  of  death,  and  came  back  from 
the  dark  gulf  in  everything  but  years 
— a  man. 
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To  all  around  hiirt  lie  was  gentle  and 
soft-spoken,  but  under  his  quietude 
there  lay  an  earnestness  that  boded  ill 
for  the  men  who  had  wronged  him  and 
his  so  foully. 

Between  him  and  Jacob  Sturmby,  a 
strong  tie  had  been  formed.  In  the 
eyes  of  the  settler,  the  handsome  youth 
was  something  to  admire,  reverence,  and 
respect.  He  was  ready  to  be  his  faith- 
ful follower — to  go  with  him  wherever 
he  wished. 

But  this  subject  was  not  broached 
between  them  until  one  night,  when 
Jack  had  been  two  months  at  the  lonely 
settlement,  and  he  and  Jacob  were  walk- 
ing on  the  shore. 

The  men  were  busy  packing  hides  for 
a  ship  expected  in  a  week  or  so,  and 
they  were  alone. 

Jack  had  been  very  serious  and 
thoughtful  all  day,  and  Jacob  had  been 
wondering  what  Avas  in  his  mind.  He 
had  his  fears,  and  they  were  nov/  rea- 
lised. 

"  How  shall  I  ever  repay  you  all  for 
your  kindness  ?  "  asked  Jack. 

*'  We  ask  for  no  payment,"  replied 
Jacob  ;  "  and  if  we  did,  do  not  the  many 
things  we  have  had  from  the  *  Albatross ' 
more  than  reward  us  ?  " 

"  It  was  not  all  I  had  to  give,"  said 
Jack,  with  tears  in  his  eyes.  "  There  is 
m:ore  that  is  mine  by  right,  and  I  take 
it ;  not  for  selfish  use — no." 

"  Mj  dear  lad,  I  believe  it — I  know 
it." 

"  The  time  has  come  for  Tfie  to  leave 
you,"  continued  Jack,  "and  I  would 
part  from  you,  and  walk  from  here  bare- 
foot and  penniless,  if  j^ou  would  accept 
all  I  have." 

"  We  will  not  take  it." 

**  To  my  fathpr  you  gave  an  honoured 
grave — to  me  a  new  life,"  said  Jack. 
"  Money  is  no  fitting  reward  for  either. 
Oh,  Jacob  Sturmby,  honest  Jacob  !  how 
shall  I  part  from  you  ?  " 

He  held  out  his  hands.  The  bronzed 
and  bearded  settler  took  them  in  his. 
Thus  they  stood  for  avfhiie. 

"Dear  lad,"  said  Jacob,  breaking 
silence,  "  why  should  we  part  ?  " 

"  I  am  sad  and  lonely,"  said  Jack. 
"  All  that  was  dear  to  me  is  gone,  and  I 
would  gladly,  for  myself,  linger  here, 
and  pass  a  quiet  life,  but  duty  calls  me 
away." 


have   thought  it   well 
To-morrow  we  must 


"  You  think  it  your  duty  to  follow 
those  villains  ?  " 

"  Jacob — honest  Jacob — what  would 
you  think,  if  you  were  in  my  place  ?  " 

"  Dear  lad,"  said  the  honest  fellovr, 
"  were  I  in  your  place,  I  should  never 
rest  until  I  found  them." 

"  And  then  ?  " 

"  I'd  hand  them  over  to  the  law,  and 
see  them  punished  for  their  crimes." 

Jack  smiled  sadly,  and  shook  his 
head. 

"  I  will  trust  to  no  country,  no  laWy 
and  to  no  man,  to  punish  those  trebly- 
dyed  scoundrels.  Alone  I  will  bring 
them  to  book," 

"  A  job  that  a  man  might  shrink  from," 
said  Jacob. 

"  I  shall  not  quail.  I  may  fail,  it  is 
true,  but  so  far  as  in  me  lies  the 
strength,  I  will  go  on  and  avenge  the 
cruel  fate  of  my  father,  brother,  and 
the  honest  men  who  fell  on  board  the 
'  Albatross.'  I 
over,  and  I  must, 
part." 

"  And  which  way  will  you  go,  my 
lad  ?  " 

Jacob  looked  at  the  forest,  and  hesi- 
tated. 

"  I  will  v/ander  here  and  there  until  I 
find  a  clue,  then  I  will  follow  it,"  he 
said. 

"  You  are  young,  and  know  nothing 
of  wood  life,"  said  Jacob  Sturmby. 
"  You  would  perish  in  the  forest." 

"  I  will  risk  it,"  said  Jack. 

"  You  shall  not,  dear  lad,"  said  the 
honest  fellow,  his  face  aglow  with 
enthusiasm.  "  No,  if  you  die  it  shall 
not  be  alone.     I  wiU  go  with  you." 

"  You  !  "  exclaimed  Jack. 

"Yes.  I  could  not  rest  here  after 
you  were  gone,  so  I  will  be  your  servant, 
if  you  will  keep  me." 

"  Never  aservant,  and  always  a  friend.'^ 

"'  It  makes  my  heart  warm  to  hear 
you,"  said  Jacob  Sturmby ;  "  will  you 
have  me  ?  " 

"  On  one  condition." 

"  And  that  is,  dear  lad  ?  " 

"  That  you  never  attempt  to  do  any 
of  the  work  which  I  consider  my  own. 
Help  I  may  ask  of  you,  but  my  seven 
foes  must  meet  with  justice  from'  my 
hand  alone." 

"  As  you  will,"  replied  Sturmby, 
"  and  yet  how  gladly  would  I  help  you." 
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"  What  will  your  comrades  say  ?  " 
asked  Jack. 

"  They  will  envy  me,  nothing-  more," 
was  the  reply. 


"  So  be  it,  then,"  said  Jack.  "  More- 
than  welcome  as  a  friend,  I  accept  your 
noble,  g'enerous  offer  to  share  my  sad  lot. 
We  will  start  at  dawn." 


t-^M  --tj-i  v^i  t^T^  (-o^  '-en  t-s^  -.y:)^  --o-t  '-rjri  or?^ 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE    NEV.-    GOLD-riELl)— AN   UNLrCKY  CLAlyM LUCK   AT    LAST,    AND    A    BID    FOR   IT- 

THE    STRANGE    LETTEJl. 


The  Fimlwell  Gold-field  was  in  full 
activity',  and  eager  men  were  washing 
the  soil  from  early  morn  till  dewy  eve, 
with  the  varying  luck  that  attends  the 
digger's  lot. 

Some  himdreds  of  men  of  various 
nationalities,  but  mainly  English  and 
American,  had  gathered  together  as  if 
by  magic,  as  soon  as  it  was  known  that 
gold  could  be  found  in  that  sterile 
spot. 

It  lay  about  a  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  north  of  the  spot  where  the 
"  Albatross  "  had  come  aground,  and  as 
the  vulture  goes  by  instinct  straight  to 
the  carcase,  so  did  the  Swaggerer  and 
his  followers  find  their  way  to  the 
di2r2;iDg5- 

They  were  in  time  to  seize  upon  a 
plot  of  land  that  promised  well,  but  the 
spot  they  had  chosen  proved  to  be  a 
barren  one  in  the  midst  of  plenty. 

They  dug,  and  sifted,  and  washed,  and 
could  only  get  just  sufficient  to  purchase 
the  bare  necessaries  of  life  at  the  eating 
and  drinking  saloon  started  by  an  enter- 
prising" Yankee  named  Bilberry  Tucker. 

He  was  a  pushing  man  in  his  way, 
but  scorned  the  labour  of  the  field. 

He  Icnew  there  was  a  better  way  to 
get  rich  than  by  digging  and  washing 
the  earth  and  sand. 

'■'  They  shall  find  the  metal,"  he  said, 
"  and  I'll  take  care  of  it  for  them." 

It  was  not  the  first  time  that  he  had 
*' opened  shop "  at  a  diggings,  and  he 
knew  the  class  of  men  he  had  to  deal 
with. 

In  every  pocket  he  had  a  revolver,  a 
bowie-knife  down  his  back,  another  in 
his  belt,  and  two  more  in  his  boots. 

'■'  Yoii  may  be  standing  upright,"  he 
would  say,  "  or  bending,  or  lying  down 
when  they  come  at  you,  and  it  is  as  well 
to  be  ready  for  'em.  Many  a  man's  lost 
his  life  thiDush  having  to  feel  about  for 


his  wepping.     I  don't  waste  time  that 
way." 

They  were  a  rough  lot,  truly,  and 
when  they  gathered  round  the  bar  at 
night  to  brag  of  their  good  fortune,  or 
curse  their  ill-luck,  the  assemblage  was 
not  that  class  which  the  Peace  Society 
would  admire. 

Brawling  was  common,  and  bloodshed 
a  thing  of  eA"er3^day  occurrence. 

Some  were  wounded  onlj'-,  and,  if  they 
were  strong  men,  soon  got  better,  but 
during  the  t^-t)  months  that  the  field  had 
been  worked,  at  least  a  score  had  died, 
and  lay  rudely  buried  by  a  clump  of 
bushes  at  the  river- side. 

A  life  of  excitement,  feverish  and 
dangerous,  but  it  suited  the  majority  of 
the  gathering.  "A  short  life  and  a 
merry  one  "  was  their  motto,  and  some 
were  short  without  being  particularly 
merry. 

It  was  a  hot  day  at  noon,  and  Bilberry 
Tucker,  leaning  easily  in  the  bar,  trifled 
with  a  toothpick  as  he  watched  the 
diggers  at  work. 

His  shanty  was  without  customers, 
few  men  were  mad  enough  to  drink 
away  the  daylight.  They  gave  up  the 
night  to  that  pastime. 

''Another  shout,"  said  Bilberry;. 
"  more  luck  to  the  finder,  and  better 
luck  to  me.  Here's  the  health  of  the 
digger,  whoever  he  is." 

lie  filled  a  small  glass  with  j-aw 
spirits  from  a  tap  he  kept  for  his  own 
drinking,  and  tossed  it  off.  As  he  put 
down  the  glass,  a  shadow  darkened  the 
entrance. 

Looking  lip,  he  saw  a  tall  man,  with 
a  heavy  brown  beard,  and  a  sombrero- 
hat  pulled  down  over  his  eyes — a  man 
he  had  never  seen  before. 

"  Good-day,"  said  the  newcomer. 

"  Good-day,  stranger,"  rejjlied  Bil- 
berr}\     "  Want  a  drink  ?  " 
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"  Two,"  was  tlie  answer. 

Bilberry  filled  two  glasses,  and  from 
experience  knew  that  one  was  meant  for 
him.  He  nodded  his  head,  tossed  it  off, 
as  lie  had  done  the  first,  and  pocketed 
the  coin  the  stranger  gave  him. 

"  Come  to  dig  ?  "  he  said. 

"Perhaps,"  was  the  reply. 

Then  there  was  a  pause. 

**  Rum  lot  here,"  said  the  stranger. 

*'  No  dancing-masters,"  Bilberry  re- 
plied, "  nor  dukes,  nor  lords,  nor 
parsons." 

"  Good  luck,  I  believe  ?  " 

"  Some  has  ;  it  ain't  all  findings." 

"I  was  thinking  of  buying  an  un- 
lucky claim,"  said  the  stranger.  "  There 
is  such  a  thing  here,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  There's  one  yonder,"  said  Bilberry 
Tucker,  "just  where  that  bit  o'  rock 
sticks  up  like  a  big  egg,  that  ain't 
worth  one  ounce  a  day,  and  yet  there  are 
seven  poor  devils  working  it." 

"  Seven  you  say  ?  "  said  the  stranger, 
and  his  eyes  glistened. 

"That's  the  number,"  said  Tucker. 
*"  All  came  together,  and  keep  mighty 
close  about  where  they  came  from." 

"That  don't  matter  much,  I  reckon." 

"  Nothing  to  me." 

And  then  there  was  another  pause. 

"I'm  bent  on  buying  a  bad  claim," 
said  the  stranger,  "because  it's  the  luck 
of  some  people  to  dig  till  they  come  to 
within  an  inch  of  the  gold,  and  then  lose 
heart.     I'll  buy  this  one  if  they'll  part." 

"  They'll  jump  at  an  offer  that  will 
^ive  them  a  couple  of  days'  drink,"  said 
Bilberry  Tucker. 

"  Good,"  replied  the  stranger.  "  I 
fihall  see  them  here  to-night,  perhaps." 

"Sure  to  drop  in — everybody  comes." 

"  Then  I'll  just  go  back,  and  get  my 
tools,  and  if  they  should  come  in  before 
I  return,  just  give  'em  this  note.  It's 
asking  them  to  hold  off  selling  until 
they  see  me." 

"  You  knew  they  had  to  sell,  then  ?  " 

"  I  heard  of  it.'"' 

"  But  it's  a  fool's  trick  to  ask  them  to 
hold  off.     They  will  double  the  price." 

"But  they  won't  get  it,"  said  the 
stranger.     "  Have  another  drink  ?  " 

"  Don't  mind  if  I  do." 

They  had  their  drink,  and  with  a  nod 
of  the  head,  parted.  Bilberry  Tucker, 
left  alone,  took  up  the  letter,  and  looked 
at  it  curiously. 


It  was  simply  a  piece  of  paper,  folded 
and  sealed,  but  folded  in  such  a  way  that 
it  could  not  be  peered  into.  Tucker 
tried  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  contents, 
and  failed. 

"  A  rum  go,"  he  muttered.  "  We 
ain't  a  letter- writing  lot.  Word  o' 
mouth  and  money  down  is  all  we  look 
for.  But  I  guess  there's  something  in 
the  wind,  and  somethingdangerous,too." 

The  address  on  the  letter  ran — 

"  To  the  Chief  of  the  Seven  Diggers 
of  Findwell  Field." 

The  storekeeper  tucked  it  between 
two  bottles  on  a  shelf  at  the  back,  and 
resumed  his  watching  attitude. 

Familiar  with  the  sights  of  the  dig- 
gings, he  could  interpret  every  move- 
ment and  every  sound.  By-and-by, 
about  two  hours  later,  there  was  a  great 
shout  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
rock  that  was  shaped  like  an  egg. 

"  The  seven  in  luck  at  last,"  muttered 
Bilberry  Tucker.  "  Our  stranger  will 
have  to  bid  up  for  the  claim." 

His  judgment  was  soon  confirmed  by 
one  of  the  diggers,  who  came  in  hot  and 
thirsty  for  a  hurried  drink. 

"  Heard  the  news  ?  "  he  said. 

"  The  seven  in  luck." 

"  Bight.  Tumbled  on  to  a  lot  of  dust, 
and  they  are  all  swearing  because  they 
haven't  got  a  full  day  before  them." 

"  They  swear  pretty  well,  however 
things  may  go,"  said  Bilberry  Tucker, 
coolly ;  "  it's  as  natural  to  'em  as  barking 
is  to  a  dog." 

The  diofffer  assented  and  retired. 
Shortly  after  other  visitors  began  to 
drop  in,  and  in  due  time  evening  came. 

The  last  to  appear  in  the  shanty  was 
the  gang  of  seven.  They  had  toiled  up 
to  the  last  moment,  and  came  in  exulting. 

The  Swaggerer  had  never  been  more 
boastful  and  arrogant  in  his  demeanour, 
and,  with  the  air  of  a  baron  of  old,  he 
handed  some  gold-dust  to  Bilberry 
Tucker.  _ 

"  Weigh  that,"  he  said,  "  and  give  us 
something  for  it." 

Tucker  dropped  it  into  a  small  pair 
of  scales,  weighed  it  carelessly,  and 
called  out — ■ 

"  Two  ounces.  Three  bottles  of  spirit 
and  dinner  for  the  lot.     Will  that  do?  " 

"  Hand  over,"  said  the  Swaggerer, 
contemptuously  ;   "  it's  near  enough."   ^ 

There  were  rousrh  tables  at  the  far 
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end,  and  at  one  of  these  the  seven 
assembled.  The  diggers  gathered  round 
and  asked  them  questions  about  the 
good  luck  they  had  found  that  day. 

Taking  up  the  cue  of  their  leader, 
they  all  bragged. 

They  had  come  upon  gold-dust  lying 
so  thick  that  the  earth  scarcely  wanted 
washing.  There  were  cartloads — tons 
of  it.^ 

"  You  will  want  the  New  York  militia 
to  escort  you  home  with  it,"  said  one 
man,  with  a  grin.  "  Why  don't  you 
send  for  'em  ?     It  ain't  far." 

"  I  daresay  we  can  take  care  of  our- 
selves. I  don't  know  that  we  are  afraid 
of  anybody  here." 

"Hullo,  there ! "  cried  Bilberry  Tucker 
from  the  bar.  "  I  forgot  this,  A  party 
left  it  to-day,  and  asked  me  to  be  sure 
to  give  it  to  you," 

He  tossed  the  letter  towards  them, 
and  it  fell  upon  the  table  address  upper- 
most. 


"  This  can't  be  for  us,"  the  Swaggereis 
said  ;  "  we  don't  know  anybody  here." 

"  There  is  no  other  gang  of  seven 
working  here,"  replied  Tucker,  "  and  I 
know  it's  for  you,  because  it's  about 
your  claim." 

"  Is  it  ?  "  said  the  Swaggerer.  "  Well, 
if  anvbodv  wants  it  they  can't  havo 
it."    '      / 

So  saying,  he  took  up  the  letter  and 
opcued  it. 

The  moment  his  eye  caught  the  con- 
tents the  colour  forsook  his  cheeks,  and 
he  treiubled  visibly. 

Fortunately  for  him,  a  slight  brawl 
at  the  other  end  of  the  bar  drew  all  bu^ 
his  six  companions  away. 

"What  is  it?"  asked  Jim  Blade 
"You  look  as  if  you  were  an  Irish 
tenant,  and  had  got  notice  of  evic- 
tion," 

"  Don't  cut  your  stupid  jokes,"  replied 
the  Swaggerer,  "  but  read  it  and  pass  h 
round," 


CHAPTER  XL 


A   MESSAGE    FROM    THE    AVENGER- 


•A    CHALLENGE    NOT    TO    BE    DENIED DRAWING 

LOTS. 


TriE    contents   of   that  paper  were   as 
follows — 

"  To  the  dastard  Hiram  Cray  ton,  and 
his  six  fellow-murderers, — The  Avenger 
is  on  your  trail,  and  ere  another  sun  has 
risen  and  set  will  call  for  one  of  you. 
Choose  among  yourselves  who  shall  be 
the  first  to  pay  the  penalty  of  their 
crimes." 

They  passed  it  from  one  to  the  other, 
and  the  face  of  every  man  blanched  in 
turn. 

It  came  so  suddenly  upon  them,  taking 
them  in  the  midst  of  their  new-found 
joy.  It  was  like  a  shot  fired  in  the 
thick  of  a  pleasure  party. 

"  There  is  but  one  who  could  have 
written  this,"  said  Jim  Black;  "and 
why  should  we  be  afraid  of  a  boy  ?  " 

"  He  bsars  a  charmed  life,"  said  the 
Swag'O'erer,  ^hudderino:. 

"There  is  no  such  thing,"  said  Dun- 
more,  doggedly,  "  The  boy  was  lucky 
to  get  out  of  his  first   trouble,  and  he 


takes  advantage  of  our  being  afraid  of 
him." 

"  \\Tio'8  afraid  ?  "  asked  the  Swag- 
gerer. 

The  men  answered  by  the  chattering 
of  teeth,  and  a  violent  sneeze  from 
Walker  Dribbles,  who  showed  signs  of 
collapsing. 

"  He's  going  to  work  on  a  system, 
this  Jack  Eoldheart,"  said  Jim  Black. 
"He's  got  notions  of  honour,  and  doesn't 
mean  to  take  us  unawares.  He's 
a—" 

"  Hush,  for  your  life  I  Here  he  is  ! ''' 
muttered  the  Swaggerer. 

Jack  had  come  in  among  the  motley 
band  at  the  bar  like  some  vision  of  a 
more  beautiful  and  nobler  race  than  any 
there  could  boast  of,  his  face  set  with 
determination,  his  eyes  ablaze  with 
anger. 

Behind  him  came  Jacob  Sturmby,  calm 
and  easy,  with  a  hand  in  each  side- 
pocket  of  his  coat,  and  in  each  hand  a. 
revolver. 

Tucker  recognised  the  stranger  of  the 
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afternoon,  but  Sturmby  took  no  notice 
oi  bim. 

His  eyes  were  upon  tbese  seven  villains, 
olosely  watcbing  tbeir  every  movement. 

"  Sit  still !  "  tbundered  Jack,  as  tbey 
attempted  to  rise,  "and  let  no  man 
:among  you  seven  attempt  to  toucb  bis 
weapon,  or  I  fire." 

Tbere  was  no  mistaking  bis  look  and 
tone,  and  a  dead  silence  fell  upon  tbe 
motley  crowd. 

Tbey  felt  tbat  tbey  were  about  to  look 
upon  a  scene  of  more  tban  ordinary 
interest. 

"I  am  bere,"  continued  Jack,  speak- 
ing to  all  around  bim,  "  to  avenge  my 
fatber's  deatb.  He  was  foully  murdered 
by  tbose  villains  tbere.  Will  any  of  tbe 
seven  deny  it  ?  " 

Tbey  were  silent,  but  tbere  was  a 
muttering  among  tbe  crowd,  and  angry 
glances  bestowed  upon  tbe  Swaggerer 
and  bis  followers. 

"My  brotber,  a  boy  of  twelve,"  Jack 
continued,  "tbey  bound  to  a  life-belt 
and  cast  bim  into  tbe  sea  to  perisb  incb 
by  incb.  Tbe  mate  sbared  tbe  same 
fate,  and  tbe  seamen  were  foully  mur- 
dered as  tbey  slept.     Sit  still,  I  say." 

It  was  tbe  Swaggerer  wbo  attempted 
4o  rise,  witb  tbe  abject  of  making  an 
attempt  to  escape ;  but  tbe  diggers 
formed  a  line  across  tbe  sbanty,  and 
tbere  was  no  passage  for  bim. 

"  I  bave  tracked  tbese  men,"  said 
Jack,  "  and  I  could  secretly  bave  slain 
tbem  one  by  one.  I  scorn  a  dastard  act 
like  tbat.  I  give  tbem  a  cbauce  for 
tbeir  lives.  I  will  figbt  tbem  one  by 
one,  witb  any  weapon  tbey  cboose.  One 
to-nigbt,  and  tbe  rest  wben  it  pleases 
me  to  call  upon  tbem." 

"Bully  for  you,  my  boy,"  cried  out 
one  of  tbe  diggers.  "  We  will  see  3"ou 
tbrougb  it." 

And  tbe  rest  cried — 

"We  will!  we  will!" 

Tbe  seven  were  in  a  trap,  and  one 
■was  doomed.  Tbat  one  and  all  felt. 
But  wbo  was  tbe  victim  to  be  ? 

"  If  tbere  is  a  spark  of  real  manbood 
in  any  of  you,"  cried  Jack,  "  let  tbe 
possessor  of  it  stand  fortb." 

But  no  man  moved. 

"  I  protest  against  tbis  sort  of  tbing," 
said  tne  Swaggerer,  in  a  tone  of  wild 
protest.  "Wbo  knows  tbis  boy? — be 
is  strange  to  us — be  is  mad." 


"But   I    am   sane,"    said   Sturmby 
"  be  bas  told  notbing  but  tbe  trutb."' 

"  Cboose  a  man  from  among  you,  and 
let  bim  meet  me  outside,"  cried  Jack. 

"  Aye,  cboose !  "  cried  tbe  diggers, 
"  or  we  will  swing  tbe  lot  of  you.  Judge 
Lyncb  bolds  court  bere,  you  know." 

"If  one  is  cbosen,"  said  tbe  Swaggerer, 
"  and  be  proves  victorious,  wbat  guaran- 
tee bave  we  tbat  we  sball  be  allowed  to 
go  free  ?  " 

"  I  wisb  it  to  be  understood  tbat  if  I 
fall  every  tbing  is  ended,"  said  Jack; 
"  my  mission  will  bave  been  a  failure, 
tbat  is  all." 

"  Draw  lots,  and  bave  done  witb  it," 
said  Tucker;  "you  seven  blackguards 
are  stopping  business.  I'll  cut  seven 
bits  of  string  of  different  lengtbs,  and 
be  wbo  draws  tbe  sbortest  figbts." 

"We  bave  no  otber  cboice  but  to 
obey,"  said  Hiram  Crayton ;  "  you  are 
ten  to  one  against  us." 

Tbe  string  was  cut,  and  Bilberry 
Tucker  rolled  tbe  pieces  up  in  bis  bands, 
leaving  only  tbe  ends  out  between  bis 
palms. 

"  Wbo  first  ?  "  be  said. 

Tbe  Swaggerer  stepped  forward  and 
drew  one. 

"Tbat's  not  tbe  sbortest,"  Tucker 
said,  and  tbe  leading  scoundrel,  witb  a 
sigb  of  relief,  resumed  bis  seat. 

Jim  Black  followed,  and  was  assured 
tbat  be  bad  escaped ;  tben  followed 
Magson,  also  favoured,  and  tben  Dun- 
more. 

As  be  drew  out  bis  piece  of  string, 
tbe  eyes  of  Bilberry  Tucker  twinkled. 

Tbe  wretcbed  man  looked  into  bis  face 
and  sbuddered. 

"  I've  got  it,"  be  said. 

"It's  a  bundred  to  one  on  you,"  was 
tbe  calm  reply. 

Dunmore  was  a  strong,  tbick-set 
fellow,  witb  a  big  bead  and  tbe  neck  of 
a  bull ;  one  of  tbose  ruffians  witbout 
any  feeling  or  consideration  for  otbers, 
but  migbtily  sensitive  about  bimself. 

Witb  a  face  as  pallid  as  marble,  be 
groped  to  bis  seat  like  a  blind  man,  and 
sat  down. 

Tbe  Pantaloon  and  Dribbles  drew  tbe 
two  remaining  ends,  and  tbey  v/ere 
longer  tban  tbe  one  wbicb  bad  fallen  to 
tbe  lot  of  tbe  ex-pugilist. 

"  You  bave  only  now  to  cboose  your 
weapon,"  said  Jack. 
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''  I  want  to  kuow  vrhy  it  slioiild  be 
me  more  tliaii  anybody  else,"  said  Dim- 
more. 

"Clioose  your  weapon  and  liglit,"  cried 
Jack,  "  or  I'll  sboot  you  as  1  would  a 
cur." 

'•  Or  bo  hanged  like  a  dog,"  said 
somebody  in  the  corner. 

"  Well,  I'll  light  with  the  revolver," 
he  said^  rising.  "  I've  got  a  chance, 
anyway." 

And  suddenly,  before  anyone  could 
guess  his  purpose,  he  whipped  out  his 
revolver  and  hred. 

The  biillet  sped  over  the  heads  of 
those  present,  pierced  the  thin  wooden, 
roof  of  the  shanty,  and  whistled  away 
in  the  darkness. 

With  a  yell  of  execration,  the  diggers 
bore  down  upon  him,  and  he  would  have 
been  dragged  out  and  l^mched  but  for 
Jack,  who  intervened. 

"Bring  him  out,"  he  said,  '*  but  do 


him  no  harm.  Let  the  dog  have  a  fair 
light  for  his  life." 

They  dragged  Dunmore  from  the 
shanty,  and  a  number  of  torches  being 
obtained,  the  ground  outside  Avas  speedily 
illuminated,  and  the  men  formed  two 
lines. 

All  but  his  six  companions  in  crime 
were  there,  and  they  hud  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  confusion  and  fled. 

"  Seven  paces — no  more,"  said  Jack, 
and  he  measured  that  distance  and 
wheeled  round. 

"  Get  up,"  he  said  to  Dunmore,  who 
lay  cowering  on  the  groimd. 

**  I  can't,  and  won't,"  was  the  reply. 
"  I  won't  be  shot  like  a  wild  beast." 

"  You  deserve  to  be,"  cried  Jack ; 
''  but  we  will  have  all  fair.  Will  some- 
body help  him  to  rise  ?  " 

Then  Jacob  Sturmby  came  out  of  the 
crowd,  and  lifting  the  trembling  villain, 
put  him  on  his  feet. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

THE    FATE    OF    DUNMORE FLIGHT TWO    SPECKS    ON   THE    HORIZON. 


*' Jacob,"  said  Jack,  "take  my  handker- 
chief and  count  three.  Then  drop  it  as 
a  signal  to  lire.  Dunmore,  are  you 
ready  ?  " 

"  I  want  time,"  said  he,  glaring  about 
him.  "  I  can't  die  like  this,  'specially 
just  as  luck  has  come  to  us.  Is  there 
nobody  to  speak  a  good  word  for 
me?"' 

"  Remember  the  '  Albatross,'  "  said 
Jack,  sternly.  '•'  Jacob,  we  are  losing 
time." 

"  One  :  "  said  Sturmby. 

"  I  only  want  an  hour,"  groaned 
Dunmore. 

'•'  Two  I  "  said  Stm-mby. 

"  Give  me  a  minute  more — I — I — '* 

"•  Three  !  " 

Then  the  handlcerchief  fell. 

Dunmore  had  his  weapon  down,  but 
Jack  waited  until  he  raised  it,  with  a 
sudden  desperate  effort.  Then  both 
iired. 

Quickly  the  spectators  glanced  from 
one  to  the  other. 

Jack  stood  erect,  but  Dunmore  was 
staggering  fonvard,  and  soon  fell  upon 
his  face. 


With  one  convulsive  movement,  he 
turned  over  and  cried  out,  "  I've  got  my 
due,"  and  lay  still. 

"  Is  he  dead  ?  "  asked  Jack,  standing 
up  erect,  and  pale  with  emotion. 

"  Yes,  he's  gone,"  replied  one  of  the 
men  who  had  advanced  to  raise  him. 

*'  Enough.  I  have  done  with  him," 
said  Jack.     "  Jacob,  let  us  go." 

Jacob  Sturmby  came  out  of  the  crowd, 
and  silently,  side  by  side,  they  stole 
away  until  they  were  lost  in  the  dark- 
ness. 

The  diggers  watched  them  until  they 
were  out  of  view,  then  stared  at  each 
other  for  a  few  moments  in  utter  amaze- 
ment. 

Bilberry  Tucker  broke  the  silence. 

_"Well,  my  hearties,"  he  said,  "I 
think  we  shall  want  a  drink  after  that. 
We  can  bury  this  party  by-and-by." 

"  I'd  not  like  to  be  one  of  the  six 
left,"  said  a  big  man  with  a  red  beard. 
"  That  youngster  means  downright  real 
busine-ss,  he  docs." 

''  Will  they  stick  to  their  claim  ?  " 
asked  another. 

"  They  won't  even  stop  to   sell  it," 
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said  Bilberry  Tucker,  "  if  I  can  read 
deadly  fear  in  men's  faces." 

"  It's  cut  and  run,  you  think  ?  "  said 
Redbeard. 

"I'll  bet  fifty  drinks  on  it." 

"  Then  we  may  as  well  raffle  the 
claim,"  said  Redbeard,  "  unless  you 
think  the  youngster  will  take  it." 

They  went  back  to  the  shanty,  and 
drank  to  the  young  stranger  who  had 
given  them  an  evening  of  excitement, 
and  afterwards  raffled  the  claim. 

It  fell  to  the  lot  of  Redbeard. 

"  Luck's  mine,"  he  said. 

*'  And  being  in  luck,"  said  Bilberry 
Tucker,  *'  you  can  go  and  dig  a  hole  for 
that  chap  outside." 

"I'll  do  it  at  dawn,"  he  answered, 
"  and  I'll  give  him  an  odd  corner  of  his 
own  land." 

Then  the  coarse  revelry  of  the  evening 
was  renewed,  and  the  recent  events, 
startling  though  they  were,  soon  gave 
way  to  the  great  topic — the  finding  of 
gold. 

In  the  morning,  the  new  possessor  of 
the  claim  buried  Dunmore,  and  tried  his 
new  working. 

But  the  yield  was  not  satisfactory. 

The  pocket  which  the  seven  had 
fallen  upon  soon  emptied,  and  once  more 
it  was  unprofitable  land, 

"  There  is  a  curse  ixpon  it,"  he  said, 
and,  taking  up  his  tools,  went  back  to 
his  old  claim. 

The  six  came  back  no  more.  They 
fled  that  night,  and  left  the  Findweli 
Field  behind  them  for  ever. 

Terror  -  stricken,  they  fled  in  a 
northerly  direction,  and  hurried  on  all 
night  across  the  sterile  plain. 

"  He's  got  a  charmed  life,"  they  said, 
"  and  wUl  bring  us  down  one  by 
one." 

"  Why  not  separate  ?  "  suggested  Jim 
Black.  "  With  half-a-dozen  trails,  he 
would  be  puzzled." 

*;  Oh,  don't  do  that,"  pleaded  Walker 
Dribbles,  with  quite  a  fusilade  of 
sneezing.  "  Oh,  dear,  I  wish  that  I'd 
never  been  lured  on  board  the 
'Albatross.'" 

"  We  were  to  make  a  fortune  out  of 
her,"  said  Magson,  with  an  oath.  "  Mr. 
Cocksure  there  had  got  all  his  plans  laid 
80  neatly." 

"  Growl  away,"  said  the  Swaggerer, 
who  was  the  Mr.  Cocksure  referred  to ; 


"  but  just  remember  that  it  isn't  all  over 
yet.  We  may  bring  him  down  before- 
long." 

"  So  may  the  sun  come  down  and  roll 
like  a  hoop  about  the  prairie,"  said  Jim 
Black.  "  That  boy's  got  a  head  like  a 
young  fox,  and  he  will  take  his  time  to 
drop  upon  us  when  there's  no  getting- 
away." 

"  There  is  one  thing  we  might  do/' 
said  the  Swaggerer,  gloomily. 

"  What's  that  ?  " 

"  Make  our  way  to  some  port,  and 
ship  for  another  land." 

"  That's  about  the  most  sensible 
thing  you've  said  for  a  month,"  said  the 
Panther,  Sam  Silky.  "  Let's  make  for 
the  sea,  and  take  our  chance."       « 

"  I'm  pretty  well  tired  out,"  grumbled 
the  Pantaloon.  "Ain't  we  going  to 
rest  ?  " 

"  We  can  lie  down  for  half-an-hour,"" 
said  the  Swaggerer,  "  but  we  can't  have 
a  fire.  Down  with  you,  and  I'll  keep 
watch." 

Gladly  they  threw  themselves  upon 
the  ground,  and  Hiram  Crayton  paced 
with  a  cat-like  step  around  them,  his 
eyes  and  ears  upon  the  stretch. 

He  had  not  admitted  it  to  his  com- 
panions, but  he,  too,  believed  that  Jack 
bore  a  charmed  Kfe,  and  that  their  sole 
chance  of  safety  lay  in  flight. 

While  in  that  country,  he  felt  that  it 
would  be  unsafe  to  leave  his  companions,, 
but  if  ever  they  reached  another  land,, 
he  was  determined  to  shake  them 
off.  ^ 

Disguised,  and  under  another  name, 
he  might  escape  the  fate  he  feared. 

All  was  silent  around  him.  Ko  cry" 
broke  the  stillness,  but  his  imagination 
more  than  once  created  advancing  foot- 
steps to  terrify  him,  and  twice  he  was. 
sure  he  saw  two  forms  dimly  outlined 
against  the  sky. 

When  he  fancied  the  time  he  named 
was  up,  they  arose  and  went  forward^ 
weary  from  broken  sleep,  and  shivering 
with  cold. 

The  Swaggerer  could  hear  their 
mutterings,  and  he  knew  that  he  was 
the  subject  of  their  angry  thoughts. 

"  They  would  kiU  me  if  they  dared," 
he  said  to  himself ;  "  but  they  dare  not. 
I  alone  among  them  can  choose  a  route 
by  the  sun  and  stars." 
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The  Swaggerer  understood  naviga- 
tion, and  how  to  accept  the  heavens  as  a 
guide,  while  they  were  all  ignorant 
men. 

Hie  tools,  and  once  willing  tools,  but 
now  in  their  secret  hearts  his  foes. 

And  yet,  if  complete  success  had 
crowned  their  villainous  work,  they 
would  have  looked  up  to  and  admired 
him.  It  was  not  remorse  but  fear  that 
governed  their  thoughts. 

There  was  not  one  there  that  did  not 
deserve  the  fate  of  Dunmore. 

Nay,  weighing  their  crime  in  the 
Boales  of  equity,  they  deserved  worse. 

Mercy  would  have  been  thrown  away 
on  such  wretches.  They  would  have 
accepted  it  gladly,  of  course,  but  in 
security  would  have  laughed  at  him  who 
showed  it. 

The  morning  found  them  still  upon 
their  way — a  great  plain  behind,  and  a 
misty  horizon. 

They  had  nothing  to  eat  or  drink,  and 
the  plain  was  barren. 


Thirst  parched  their  tongues,  hunger 
pained  their  stomachs. 

"  How  far  have  we  to  go  ? "  asked 
Jim  Black. 

"  Fifteen  miles  or  so  more,  I  reckon,'* 
replied  the  Swaggerer,  "  and  then  we 
come  to  the  Washington  Settlement." 

"  Fifteen  miles  !  "  snarled  the 
Panther,  and  the  rest  groaned  aloud. 

"  Those  who  don't  like  to  do  it,"  said 
the  Swaggerer,  "  can  stop  here." 

By-and-by — an  hour  later,  perhaps — 
Jim  Black  looked  back,  and  saw  that  the 
mist  had  risen. 

There  were  two  specks  on  the  horizon. 

"  What  are  they  P  "  he  asked. 

They  all  stood  in  a  roSv,  shading 
their  eyes  with  their  hands. 

The  specks  were  moving,  something 
living  was  coming  on  their  track. 

"It  can't  be  that  accursed  pair?" 
said  the  Swaggerer. 

"  But  it  is,"  cried  Jim  Black. 

And  they  gazed  into  each  other's 
faces  with  eyes  that  told  of  the  terror 
'that  lay  in  their  fast-beating  hearts. 
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THE    TWO    SPECKS    ON    THE    HORIZON IN    AMBUSH AN    AWFUL  MISTAKE. 


The  cowardice  of  the  six  rogues  was 
very  extraordinary.  It  showed  how  the 
wrong- doer  can  be  influenced  by  fear  of 
the  being  he  has  wronged. 

The  Settler,  however,  speedily  shook 
it  off. 

"  We  are  six  to  two,"  he  said  ;  "  why 
should  we  run  away  ?  " 

"  Do  you  reckon  those  fellows  ?  "  the 
Panther  asked,  pointing  to  the  Pantaloon 
and  the  Sneezer. 

"'  Keckon  that  the  two  are  one,"  said 
the  Settler,  "  and  say  that  we  are  five." 

The  Swaggerer  made  a  motion  with 
his  hand  to  imply  that  odds  did  not 
matter. 

This  young  Jack  is  to  be  feared,"  he 
said  ;  "  he  has  a  charmed  life." 

"  A  charmed  grandmother  !  "  growled 
the  Settler ;  "  if  you  were  of  my  way 
of  thinking,  you  would  stand  and  kill 
him." 

"  Shall  we  play  wolf  and  skulk  ?  " 
suggested  Sam  Silky,  the  Panther. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 


"  See  those  bushes  yonder  ?  Suppose 
we  hide  thei-e,  and  let  fly  into  the  pair 
as  they  come  up  ?  " 

"  Try  your  luck  with  Jack,"  said  the 
Swaggerer,  "  and  confound  the  man. 
We  can  settle  him  afterwards." 

"  Oh,  dear,  why  can't  we  go  on  ?  '* 
groaned  the  Sneezer ;  "  it  seems  to  me 
— atchew ! — that — atchew ! — it  seems — " 

"  Oh,  dry  up,"  growled  Jim  Black, 
taking  up  a  stone  about  the  size  of  a 
cricket-ball,  and  hurling  it  at  him. 

The  Sneezer  stepped  nimbly  aside, 
and  the  stone  caught  the  Pantaloon, 
who  had  tiirned  round  to  look  at  the 
bushes,  in  the  small  of  the  back,  and  he 
went  down  as  if  he  had  been  shot. 

"  Ever  in  the  way,  old  man,"  said 
Magson  the  Lifter  ;  "  up  we  get  again." 

He  laid  hold  of  him  by  the  trousers, 
and  jerked  him  to  his  feet,  getting  an 
angry  snarl  for  his  pains. 

No  clown  in  a  pantomime  could  have 
done  it  better,  and  no  pantaloon  have 
responded  more  characteristically. 
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Truly  old  Pharaoh  Pipstone  had  an 
appropriate  nickname. 

And  while  this  was  going  on,  the 
specks  had  increased  in  size,  and  were 
coming  steadily  nearer. 

"  Well,  what  shall  we  do  ?  "  said  the 
Swaggerer,  "  run  or  fight  ?  " 

"  Pretend  to  run,"  replied  the  Settler, 
"and  fight  in  reality.  Let  us  get  to 
the  bushes  smartly,  rim  to  them  and 
drop  down,  and  creep  back  to  the  border 
here.  Then,  as  they  come  on,  let  fly  at 
them." 

"  All  aim  at  the  lad,"  said  the 
Swaggerer ;  "  in  his  death,  I  tell  you, 
lies  our  safety." 

The  others  agreed,  and  they  started 
off  as  if  flying  from  pursuit,  speedily 
reaching  the  clump  of  bushes,  which 
were  about  shoulder-high. 

At  a  given  signal  from  the  Swaggerer, 
they  all  dropped  down. 

"  Now  silence  all,  and  follow  quietly." 

On  their  hands  and  knees  they  went, 
but  ere  they  had  got  far.  Walker 
Dribbles  began  to  sneeze. 

"  Throttle  the  beggar,  or  send  a  knife 
into  him  !  "  growled  the  Swaggerer. 

"Put  him  face  downwards,  and  sit 
upon  his  head,"  suggested  the  Settler. 

•*  He  wants  a  buU-dog  hanging  to  his 
nose,"  said  the  Panther. 

"  I  can't  help  it,"  said  Dribbles ; 
**  there  never  was  a  man  yet  who  could 
stop  a  sneeze  if  it  meant  to  come." 

"  It's  my  belief  that  you've  a  sneezing 
contract  with  Nature,"  the  Swaggerer 
said,  "  and  must  knock  off  a  certain  lot 
in  a  given  time.  But  drop  the  game 
now,  or  I'll  stop  it  in  a  way  that  won't 
be  agreeable." 

Dribbles  promised  to  do  his  best,  but, 
as  he  truly  said,  he  was  not  master  of 
his  nose.  No  man  is.  If  it  means  to 
sneeze,  it  sneezes,  and  there's  an  end  on't. 

"  Here's  an  open  place  they  are  likely 
to  come  through,"  said  the  Swaggerer  ; 
**  three  on  each  side,  and  all  blaze  away 
at  once." 

They  lay  down,  the  Pantaloon,  Sneezer, 
and  Jim  Black  on  one  side,  the  Swag- 
gerer, the  Panther,  and  the  Lifter  on  the 
ether. 

"  Confound  it !  "  said  the  Swaggerer, 
"  how  thick  these  bushes  are.  It's  like 
looking  through  a  mist." 

"  Can  you  see  them  ? "  asked  the 
Panther,  eagerly. 


"  Just,  and  no  more.  "  I  reckon  they 
are  about  half-a-mile  away." 

"  A-rashy-tchew  !  "  went  Dribbles, 
obliging  them  with  a  broken  and  half - 
smothered  sneeze. 

"  If  I  were  near  you,  I'd  settle  you," 
grunted  the  Swaggerer,  pulling  out  a 
large  knife. 

"  Atchew  !  " 

"  Do  something  to  him ;  tie  his  head 
up,  or  knock  it  off  his  shoulders,  will 
you.  Settler  ?  "  said  the  Swaggerer. 

"  It  wasn't  me  this  time,"  cried 
Dribbles,  in  alarm;  "it  was  the — ^the 
— ah,  the — atishu! — Pantaloon." 

"  Suppose  it  was  ?"  said  the  Pantaloon, 
with  the  grunt  of  a  dog.  "  I  can  do  it 
once  in  a  way.  If  you  want  your  head 
knocked  off,  I'll  do  it  for  you." 

"You!"  said  Dribbles,  scornfully. 
"  I  say — atchew  ! — ^I  say — " 

"  Stop  it !  "  said  the  Settler,  giving 
him  a  kick  in  the  ribs  that  was  a  settler, 
"  you  pair  of  wooden  images  !  " 

"  They  are  coming  near,"  muttered 
the  Swaggerer.  "  Not  a  sound.  Con- 
found the  bushes  !  I  can  only  just  see 
them.  When  I  cry,  '  Now,  lads  !  *  let 
fly,  and  take  our  chance." 

A  few  minutes'  breathless  suspense 
followed,  and  then  the  footsteps  of  those 
approaching  could  be  plainly  heard. 

Nearer  and  nearer  they  drew,  and 
their  voices,  in  subdued  conversation, 
could  be  distinguished. 

"  Our  ambush  is  not  suspected," 
thought  the  Swaggerer,  with  exultation, 
"  We  have  him  now !  " 

Nearer  and  nearer. 

A  steady  tramp — a  heavy  footfall,  and 
a  lighter  one.  The  footsteps  of  a  man 
and  a  youth,  assuredly. 

They  came  on,  not  dreaming  of  the 
foes  in  ambush,  and,  as  the  Swaggerer 
had  hoped,  selected  the  open  part  of  the 
bushes  to  pass  through. 

They  came  on  in  a  line  with  him. 

"  Now,  lads,  fire !  "  he  shrieked,  and 
six  revolvers  were  let  off  simultaneously. 
The  youth  staggered,  and  fell  forward 
on  his  face  without  a  cry. 

"  Victory  !  "  shouted  the  Swaggerer. 
"  Now,  up  with  your  hands,  Jacob 
Sturmby,  or  I'll  shoot  you  down  !  " 

He  leapt  up,  revolver  in  hand,  and  the 
next  moment  staggered  back. 

The  others  had  risen,  too,  and  gathered 
amazed  behind  him. 
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It  was  not  Jacob  Sturmby,  but  a  man 
of  smaller  mould.  He  bad  a  small 
bundle  on  bis  back,  and  a  digger's  tools 
under  bis  arm — evidently  a  digger 
prospecting. 

He,  too,  was  standing  still,  utterly 
amazed  and  taken  aback.  Twice  he 
looked  at  the  body  of  the  youth,  placed 
his  hand  in  his  belt,  as  if  to  draw  forth 
a  pistol,  then  looked  again  at  the  gang, 
and  passed  his  hand  across  his  brow. 

And  the  youth — who  was  he  ? 

About  the  same  height  as  Jack,  but 
not  so  sturdily  built,  and  dressed 
differently. 


He  lay  stretched  out,  poor  fellow,  on 
his  face,  and  gave  no  sign. 

"Is  he  dead  ?  "  asked  the  Swaggerer, 
in  a  subdued  tone. 

The  Settler  stooped  down,  and  slowly 
turned  him  over. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  pointing  to  the  lad's 
forehead,  where  there  was  the  mark  of 
a  bullet,  "  he  is  dead." 

And  then  the  Swaggerer  shook  as  if 
he  had  the  ague,  and  a  low  groan  burst 
from  the  lips  of  those  behind  him. 

"  It's  a  horrible  mistake,"  moaned 
the  Swaggerer,  and  the  others  shuddered 
and  turned  away  from  the  murdered  boy. 
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"  Dead  !  "  said  the  man,  "  Did  I  hear 
that  my  Bill  was  dead  ?  " 

He  was  past  the  prime  of  life,  and 
this  boy  was  evidently  the  pride  and  joy 
of  his  declining  years. 

No  more  pitiful  sound  ever  left 
human  lips  than  the  moan  which  followed 
the  words  he  spoke. 

"  It  can't  be,"  he  said,  in  a  bewildered 
way.  ''  ^Vhy,  I  was  talking  to  him  not 
a  minute  ago,  and  now  he  lies  here. 
What's  he  done  ?  Who  are  you  devils 
that  you  should  come  and  rob  me  of  the 
one  thing  I  loved  ?  Who  are  you,  I 
say  ?  " 

It  was  a  terrible  sight  to  look  upon, 
this  rough,  honest  fellow  robbed  in  a 
moment  of  the  light  of  his  life. 

Xo  lightning  from  a  summer  sky  of 
cloudless  blue,  striking  the  boy  dead, 
could  have  come  more  unexpectedly. 

It  had  amazed  and  stunned  him. 

"It's  a  mistake,"  said  the  Swaggerer, 
in  a  husky  voice.  "  We  thought  he  was 
somebody  else." 

"  Then  it  isn't  my  boy,  after  all,"  said 
the  digger,  putting  down  his  tools,  and 
smiling.  "  I  knew  it  couldn't  be.  Get 
up,  Bill,  and  we'll  move  along." 

He  took  the  boy  by  the  hand,  and 
raised  him  up  a  little,  but  the  eyes  were 
glazed  in  death. 

"VMien  he  let  go,  the  lad  fell  back  upon 
the  sward. 

"  Tired,"  said  the  digger,  looking  up 
vacantly    into    the    Swaggerer's     face. 


"  We've  walked  many  a  mile  lately,  and 
a  sleep  will  do  him  good.  Go  away ; 
my  Bill  mustn't  be  disturbed." 

"  The  poor  chap's  gone  clean  daft,'* 
said  the  Settler,  and,  brute  though  he 
was,  his  eyes  were  dim  with  tears. 

They  were  all  deeply  moved,  for  it 
seemed  to  one  and  all  as  if  they  had 
doubled  and  trebled  the  burden  of  crime 
upon  their  hearts. 

"  It's  all  the  Swaggerer's  fault,"  said 
the  Panther.  "  He  kept  a  lookout,  and 
gave  the  word." 

"Ah,"  said  the  Swaggerer,  fiercely, 
"  put  it  all  upon  me.  It's  an  awful 
blunder,  and  we  can't  alter  it." 

"  Why  don't  you  keep  quiet,  then  ?  ** 
said  the  old  man,  in  an  angry  whisper. 
"  You'll  wake  my  Bill,     Go  away." 

"  It's  the  best  thing  we  can  do,"  said 
the  Settler.     "  Let  us  go  on." 

With  heads  bent  and  slouching  foot- 
steps, they  went  upon  their  way,  and 
none  dared  to  look  back  upon  that  old 
man  sitting  quietly  by  the  dead  body  of 
his  darling  boy. 

And  that  boy  had  been  very  dear  to 
him. 

Side  by  side  they  had  trodden  the 
plains,  scaled  the  mountains,  forded 
rivers,  and  penetrated  forests. 

The  trapper's  art  and  the  digger's 
craft  he  had  taught  his  boy,  and  both 
had  a  love  for  the  wild  wayward  life  of 
those  who  are  called  the  pioneers  of 
civilisation. 
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And  now  they  were  severed.  The  boy 
lay  dead,  and  the  old  man,  bereft  of  his 
wits,  sat  beside  him  "  babbling  like  a 
child." 

The  man  sat  for  many  weary  hours 
beside  the  boy. 

The  band  of  murderers  disappeared 
in  the  distance,  the  sun  passed  the  mid 
heavens,  and  went  down  westward; 
birds  flew  overhead,  various  animals 
galloped  by. 

The  old  man  rarely  moved,  but  some- 
times his  eyes  would  rest  upon  the  face 
of  the  boy  with  a  puzzled  look,  and  he 
would  murmur — 

"He  sleeps  long.  He's  tired  out, 
poor  fellow." 

Lightly  the  wind  played  with  the 
boy's  curly  brown  locks,  and  the  beauty 
that  comes  to  all  in  death  was  upon  him. 

Oh,  pitiful  sight ! 

Only  a  few  hours  ago  so  full  of  hope 
and  life  and  strength,  and  now  only  a 
beautiful  form  of  clay. 

But  woe  to  the  murderers ! 

The  image  of  that  quiet  face  shall 
haunt  them,  one  and  all,  laitil  their  turn 
comes. 

In  their  waking  hours,  and  in  their 
dreams,  the  spirit  of  the  boy  thus  rashly 
slain  shall  visit  them. 

The  sun  was  near  the  horizon,  and 
the  shadows  lay  long  upon  the  plain, 
when  two  wayfarers  came  upon  the 
bitter  scene. 

Now,  indeed,  Jack  and  Jacob  Sturmby 
had  come  upon  the  trail  of  their  foes  to 
find  this  record  of  their  evil-doing  by 
the  way. 

"  Lord  save  us !  "  ejaculated  Jacob 
Sturmby.     "  Look  here  !  " 

They  paused,  and  as  Jack's  sad  eyes 
rested  upon  the  old  man,  he  looked  up 
and  smiled. 

"  I  thought  you  were  dead,"  he  said, 
**  and  then  somebody  said  you  were 
asleep,  but  now  you've  come  back  to 
me. 

"  What  are  you  talking  about  ? " 
asked  Jacob  Sturmby.  "  We've  never 
seen  you  before." 

"  Hush  !  "  interposed  Jack.  "  Look  at 
the  poor  fellow's  eyes.  Don't  you  see 
that  he's  lost  his  wits  ?  Who  is  it  lying 
dead  beside  him  ?  " 

"  His  son,  I  should  say,"  said  Jacob 
Sturmby,  softly. 

"  The   story   is   plain   to   me,"    said 


Jack.  "  Foul  play  has  robbed  him  oi 
his  son.  Poor  boy  !  look  at  him.  But 
perhaps  he  is  not  dead." 

"He  is  dead.  Master  Jack,  suro 
enough." 

"  Then,  if  the  old  man  will  come,  I'll 
lead  him  on  a  little  way.  You  won't 
mind  digging  a  grave  for  the  poor 
fellow." 

"I  wish  I  could  do  him  a  kinder 
thing,"  replied  Jacob.  "  Q-o  forward, 
and  I'll  lay  him  to  rest  as  tenderly  as 
I'd  put  my  own  child — if  I  had  one— to 
sleep." 

Jack  beckoned  to  the  old  man. 

"  Shall  we  go  on  ?  "  he  said. 

"  Aye,  surely,"  was  the  cheery  reply; 
"  Old  Ben's  ready.  We  have  had  a  long 
rest,  and  ought  to  keep  on  all  right." 

"  We  will  walk  slowly  at  first,"  said 
Jack,  "  as  I  think  we  might  perhaps 
find  gold  hereabouts." 

"  You  had  always  a  keen  eye,"  said 
old  Ben,  as  we  must  henceforth  call 
him ;  "  and  yet,  with  a  puzzled  look, 
"  your  eyes  seem  to  me  to  be  changed. 
They  used  to  be  brown,  and  now  they 
are  blue:  and — and  you  have  grown 
taller." 

"  We  all  change  with  time,"  said 
Jack.  "  Poor  old  man !  he  thinks  that 
I  am  his  son." 

"  There's  a  width  about  the  shoulders, 
too,"  said  old  Ben,  with  his  hand 
pressed  to  his  forehead,  "  that  wasn't 
there  when  they  told  us  to  move  on  from 
the  Findwell  Field.  What  a  rough  lot 
they  were  !  They  could  have  given  you 
and  me  a  corner  to  rest  in,  and  missed 
nothing." 

The  sun  was  down  now,  and  the  cold 
grey  light  of  evening  was  in  the  sky. 

The  sad  twilight  threw  a  halo  around 
all  things  on  the  plain,  and  it  gave  to 
the  old  man's  face  a  weird,  unearthly 
look. 

"  See  here,"  he  said,  holding  up  his 
hand.  "  I'm  puzzled— I  mix  up  things. 
There  were  six  of  them  that  came  out  of 
the  earth,  and  you  lay  down  dead.  No, 
it  wasn't  you — it  was — " 

He  paused  again,  and  looked  about 
him  as  if  in  search  of  something.  Jack 
took  him  by  the  arm,  and  led  him  on. 

"  We'll  keep  going/'  he  said,  "  though 
it  be  slowly." 

"  Aye,  yes,  keep  going,"  muttered 
Ben  ;  "  but  where's  the  end  on  it  ?  " 
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'  Jack  led  him  slowly  round  in  a  circle, 
and  so  kept  within  easy  distance  until 
Jacob  Sturmby  came  up  and  joined 
them.  By  that  time  night  had  come, 
and  the  heavens  were  full  of  stars. 

"  Your  Avork  is  done  ?  "  said  Jack,  in 
an  undertone. 

''  Aye,  dear  lad,"  replied  Jacob,  "  I've 
laid  him  as  deep  as  I  could  single- 
handed.  He'll  sleep  in  peace  for  many 
a  day." 

"  Have  you  thought  who  killed  him  ?  '' 

"  Some  marauder,  perhaps,  who 
wanted  to  rob  him." 

"  No  ;  the  old  man  talks  about  six  of 
them.     "  Can  vou  not  guess  now  ?  " 

"  The  all-fired  villains  ?  "  said  Jacob 
Sturmbv.  raising  his  hands.  *'  So  it  was 
them."  ' 

"  I  can  but  think  so." 

"  There  is  no  fear  o'  losing  the  trail, 
dear  lad.  It's  a  broad  track  of  blood 
they  will  leave  behind  them." 

"  Aye,  they  revel  in  it.  Well,"  said 
Jack,  ''  we  cannot  leave  the  old  man  to 
wander  alone.  Shall  we  take  him  with 
us  -f  " 

"It's  like  you,  dear  lad,  to  suggest  it." 

"  You  are  willing  ?  " 

"  Aye,  heartily." 

"  Then  let  us  get  on." 

He  moved  forward,  and  Jacob,  taking 
old  Ben  by  the  arm,  fell  in  behind. 

Silently  Jack  walked  on  in  front,  his 
head  slightly  bent  as  he  brooded  over 
his  wrongs,  and  those  who  followed  him 
were  silent,  too. 

So  they  went  on  through  the  darkness, 
straight  on  the  trail  of  the  murderers, 
like  three  avenging  spirits,  scarce 
breaking  the  quiet  of  the  night  with 
the  sound  of  their  footsteps. 

Sometimes  old  Ben  woidd  utter  a  sup- 
pressed moan,  and  stop  as  if  puzzled, 
but  Jaccb  Sturmby  would  gently  press 


him  onward,  and  he  would  go  forward 
again  without  a  word. 

So  the  night  passed,  and  when  the 
light  of  the  stars  was  paling  before  the 
first  ray  of  dawn,  they  came  to  a  wood, 
and  sat  down  on  its  borders  to  rest. 

"  You  had  better  sleep  a  while,"  he 
said  to  Sturmby. 

"  And  you  ?  "  the  other  asked. 

"I  am  going  a  little  way,  but  will 
return  to  you,"  Jack  replied. 

He  only  went  far  enough  to  be  out  of 
sight  of  his  companions,  and  throM^ing 
himself  down  on  the  turf,  shed  a  few 
bitter  tears. 

"  Oh,  father  !  Oh,  Willie !  "  was  all 
he  said,  but  his  whole  story  was  told  in 
that  cry  of  agony. 

His  wounds  were  not  healed,  could 
never  be  wholly  healed,  but  the  sight  of 
poor  Bill  lying  dead  on  the  plain  had 
reopened  those  wounds,  so  that  as  soon 
as  he  was  alone  they  bled  afresh. 

He  lay  still,  with  his  face  upon  his 
arm,  and,  but  for  a  convulsive  movement 
that  now  and  then  shook  his  whole 
frame,  a  looker-on  might  have  deemed 
him  dead. 

But  there  was  no  mortal  eye  upon 
him. 

Alone  he  lay,  with  the  rays  of  the 
rising  sun  upon  him,  and  renewed  his 
vow  never  to  abandon  the  task  he  had 
set  himself  until  it  was  fulfilled. 

Af  ter  a  time  he  arose,  and  went  back 
to  the  others.  They  were  lying  close  to 
the  trunk  of  a  tree,  sleeping. 

"  It  will  not  come  to  me  now,"  Jack 
murmured,  "but  a  hard  day's  toil  may 
bring  me  some  repose.'' 

He  began  at  once,  and,  gathering 
some  wood,  lighted  a  fire  near,  and  set 
about  preparing  breakfast,  as  if  he  had 
no  shadow  on  his  young  life,  or  aching 
of  his  weary  heart. 
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THE    GAJMBLING    SALOON — A    LUCKY    PLAYER THE    END    OF    HIS    GOOD    FORTUNE 

W^AKNED. 


St.  LrciA  is  a  small  seaport,  and  very 
few  people  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 
trouble  their  heads  about  it,  but  our 
Yankee  friends  and  the  Mexican  traders 
are  verv  familiar  with  it. 


The  ships  that  come  to  the  port  are 
neither  first-class  nor  numerous.  They 
bring  emigrants,  explorers,  and  adven- 
turers, and  take  away  whatever  there  is 
to  take. 
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Drinking-places  and  gambling-houses 
abound. 

And  there  is  no  law  to  check  the 
doings  of  either. 

Around  one  of  the  gambling  tables  a 
motley  crowd  had  assembled,  and  among 
them  was  the  Swaggerer  and  his  five 
followers,  and  all  had  some  venture 
on. 

The  croupier,  a  sallow-faced  French- 
man, knew  his  work,  and  called  out  the 
results  of  the  game  in  the  even  monoton- 
ous tone  of  his  class,  paying  out  and 
raking  in  the  money  with  a  dexterity 
and  correctness  only  to  be  acquired  by  a 
clear  head  and  long  practice. 

"  Red  wins !  "  he  cried,  and  the 
Swaggerer,  who  had  backed  the  black, 
was  heard  to  mutter  bitter  anathemas  on 
the  rosy  colour. 

All  his  companions  had  followed  his 
lead  but  Magson  the  Lifter,  and  he,  out 
of  mere  obstinacy,  had  gone  in  opposition 
to  his  fellows. 

Seven  times  running  had  the  red 
turned  up,  and  the  Lifter  had  quite  a 
little  pile  of  money  in  front  of  him. 

"  I'll  back  the  red  this  time,"  said  the 
Swaggerer. 

"And  I'll  back  the  black,"  said 
Magson,  with  a  laugh. 

The  other  four  held  aloof  once  just  to 
watch  the  result  of  the  game. 

Black  won. 

"  Was  there  ever  such  luck  ?  "  asked 
the  Swaggerer,  appealing  to  his  followers. 
*'  I'll  go  black  now." 

The  Lifter,  of  course,  went  on  the 
red,  and  red  won. 

"Now,"  he  said,  rising,  "I  feel  that 
my  spell  of  luck  is  over,  and  I'll  give 
in." 

"  Ay,  get  away,"  growled  the  Swag- 
gerer, **  and  I'll  see  what  I  can  do  with- 
out you.     Where  are  you  going  ?  " 

"  To  our  diggings  to  pack  up  my  few 
traps,"  the  Lifter  replied.  "  Don't 
forget  that  the  *  Rattlesnake '  sails  with 
the  ebb  at  one  in  the  morning." 

"  We  can  leave  here  at  twelve,  and  be 
on  board  in  time,"  said  the  Swaggerer, 
"  and  I  shall  stick  here  until  it  is  time 
to  start." 

The  game  was  too  fascinating  for  the 
others  to  leave,  whether  they  played  or 
simply  looked  on,  and  they  remained 
behind. 

The  Lifter  lounged  to  a  table  in  the 


middle  of  the  room,  helped  himself  to 
some  drink,  and,  with  the  self-satisfied 
air  of  a  winner,  swaggered  out. 

With  varying  luck  his  companions 
placed  on  until  the  Pantaloon  and  the 
Sneezer  were  cleaned  out,  and  the  rest 
at  very  low  water-mark. 

There  was  no  clock  in  the  room,  but 
they  knew  it  was  time  to  go,  and  the 
noise  of  a  bell  ringing  on  board  the 
"  Rattlesnake,"  as  a  signal  for  the 
passengers  to  come  on  board,  could  be 
heard. 

"  My  luck  again,"  said  the  Swaggerer, 
as  he  picked  up  some  small  winnings. 
*'  I  ean't  go  wrong  now,  but  I  can't  stop 
to  play." 

**  Well,  I  think  we  must  go,"  said  the 
Settler.  "  I've  just  the  balance  of  my 
passage-money — a  plague  on  black  and 
red,  I  say  !  " 

They  rose  up,  and,  with  melancholy 
faces,  adjourned  to  the  table  as  Magson 
the  Lifter  had  done,  and  partook  of 
drinks,  which  the  liberal  and  enterprising 
owner  of  the  den  provided  free. 

Then,  with  gloomy  faces,  they  sought 
their  "  diggings,"  that  is,  some  rooms 
they  had  occupied  during  their  three 
days'  sojourn  at  St.  Lucia. 

They  were  in  a  house  at  the  far  end 
of  the  little  town,  occupied  by  an  old 
Spaniard,  with  a  smooth  manner,  and  a 
pair  of  eyes  that  he  might  have  borrowed 
from  some  imp  of  evil. 

He  was  standing  at  the  door  smoking 
a  cigarette  as  they  came  up,  and  gave 
them  good  evening. 

"  You  must  hasten,  senores,"  he  said  ; 
"  your  time  is  short." 

"  We  have  come  for  our  few  things," 
replied  the  Settler,  "  and  for  our  pal — '* 
"  Ah,  what  you  call  pal,"  said  the 
Spaniard,  "  how  will  you  take  him  ? 
On  your  backs  or  in  a  bag  ?  I  have 
kept  him  for  you.     He  is  very  still." 

'*  What  the  everlasting  fire  and  fury 
do  you  mean  ?  "  asked  the  Swaggerer. 

The  Spaniard  drew  hard  at  his  cigar- 
ette, nearly  burnt  out,  and  laid  it  aside 
while  he  made  another. 

"  I    mean,    senores,"  he   said,  as  he 

swiftly   rolled   the   paper   and  tobacco, 

"  that  if  your  friend  is  to  go  with  you 

he  must  be  carried.     He  can«not  walk." 

"  Drunk  ?  "  said  the  Pantaloon. 

1       "  Aged  and  virtuous  senor,"  said  the 

1  Spaniard,  with  a  leer  of  overwhelming, 
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not  to  say  mocking  politeness,  "  lie  is 
more  than  drunk — " 

"What!     Dead?" 

If  he  had  suddenly  produced  a  brace 
of  revolvers,  and  let  fly  into  the  thick 
of  them,  he  co\ild  not  have  created  a 
greater  commotion  —  they  fairly  stag- 
gered back,  and  opened  out  as  the  words 
left  his  lips. 

"Dead  !  "  cried  the  Swaggerer. 

*'  It  is  so,  seuor,''  was  the  calm  reply. 
"It  was  an  aiFair  of  honour,  and  he 
has  come  ofl^ — what  do  you  call  it  ? — the 
best  of  the  seconds." 

"  What  have  you  to  tell  us?"  cried 
the  Settler,  roughly.  "  Out  with  it,  or 
it  will  be  the  worse  for  you  !  If  our 
friend  is  killed,  look  to  your  own 
life." 

"  Senor,"  said  the  Spaniard,  smoothly, 
"  do  not  make  things  so  much  worse  for 
yourself  than  they  are.  If  I  lift  my 
voice,  I  have  a  hundred  men  who  will 
come  to  me.  I  did  not  kill  your  friend, 
he  died  by  the  hand  of  a  young  friend, 
a  countryman.     Let  me  explain." 

He  flicked  the  ashes  from  his  cigar- 
ette, and,  after  a  whiff  or  two,  con- 
descended to  relate  all  he  had  to  tell. 

"  Your  friend,"  he  said,  "  came  home, 
and  went  upstairs.  Close  on  the  heels 
of  him  I  hear  others,  and  thinking  it  is 
you,  I  do  not  wonder.  By-and-by  I 
hear  voices  calling  for  me.  I  go,  and 
find  three  strangers  in  the  room." 

"  Three  I  "  said  the  Swao-werer. 

"  Three,'  repeated  the  Spaniard. 
"  An  old  man  with  wild  eyes,  a  man  in 
his  prime,  and  a  youth  who  was  more 
terrible  than  the  others.  It  is  him  my 
eyes  first  rest  on.  Lastly,  I  look  at  your 
friend,  who  stood  against  the  wall,  white 
and  shaking. 

"  I  ask  what  I  can  do  ?  "  the  Spaniard 
pursued,  "  and  the  youth  say,  'I  have  a 
quarrel  with  this  man,  and  we  must  fight. 
He  has  no  second,  no  friend  near,  will 
you  take  that  place  ? '  Always  happy 
to  be  of  service  at  snch  times,  I  say 
yes." 

"  Tou  are  always  ready  to  help  in 
killing  another,"  muttered  the  Swag- 
gerer. 

""With  revolvers  they  fought,"  said 
the  Spaniard,  "each  was  to  have  six 
shots,  and  on  the  signal,  fire  as  fast  as 
possible.  Tour  friend  had  lost  his 
nerve — he  fired  wildly.     There  are  five 


of  his  bullets  in  the  wall  of  my  room. 
The  young  stranger  waited  until  they 
had  been  fired,  then  he  brought  down 
his  man  with  two  shots.  Ah,  me !  it 
was  well  done. 

"  Quite  so,"  he  added,  with  the  action 
of  firing  a  pistol ;  "  one,  two,  and  your 
friend  stand,  straight  and  stiff  for  a 
moment.  I  saw  the  light  go  out  of  his 
eyes  before  he  fell  upon  his  face.  It 
was  well  done.     It  was  workmanlike." 

"  And  where  is  he  ?  "  the  Swaggerer 
asked,  shivering. 

"  I  left  him  as  he  fell  dead,"  said  the 
Spaniard,  "  the  strangers  followed  me 
shortly  after." 

"  Come  upstairs,"  said  the  Swaggerer, 
breathing  hard,  "  and  let  us  see  whether 
this  is  true," 

"  Senores,"  said  the  Spaniard,  drawing 
aside,  "  why  should  I  lie  ?  It  matters 
not  to  me  how  you  all  live — or  die." 

With  gloomy  faces  the  five  went  up- 
stairs, and  entered  an  apartment  they 
had  used  as  a  common  sitting-room. 
There,  lying  on  his  face,  they  saw  the 
form  of  their  companion,  who  but  a  few 
hours  before  had  exulted  in  his  good 
fortune  at  the  gaming-table. 

They  stood  and  looked  upon  him,  and 
exchanged  glances,  shuddering.  It  was 
horrible  to  think  that  the  avenger  had 
come  upon  them  so  secretly  and 
suddenly. 

"  Only  this  day,"  said  the  Panther, 
with  his  dark  eyes  roving  restlessly 
about  the  room,  "  and  we  were  con- 
gratulating ourselves  on  having  escaped 
this  avenging  boy." 

"  We  are  all  doomed  men,"  said  the 
Settler,  "  He  has  a  charmed  life,  and 
will  choose  his  time  to  put  an  end  to  us 
one  by  one." 

"  Who  will  be  the  next  ?  "  asked  the 
Pantaloon. 

"  There  is  a  paper  pinned  to  his  coat," 
said  Dribbles,  shaking  all  over. 
"  Pe-erhaps  tha-at  will  te-ell  us  some- 
um- thing." 

The  Panther  stooped  down,  and  un- 
pinning the  piece  of  paper  referred  to, 
passed  it  to  the  Swaggerer. 

He  bent  down,  so  as  to  get  the  light 
of  a  small  lamp  burning  on  the  table 
f uU  upon  it,  and  read  it  first  to  himself, 
then  aloud — 

"  '  You  cannot  hide  from  me.     You 
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shall  not  escape  me.  But  from  this 
time  I  will  take  no  man's  life  among 
you  without  warning.  He  shall  have 
time  to  prepare  for  death,  and  I  name 
Black  the  Settler  as  the  next  I  shall  call 
to  account.  Let  him  prepare  for  death. 
— Jack  the  Avenger.'  " 

A  dead  silence  of  fully  a  minute's 
duration  followed  the  reading  of  this 
missive.     Then  one  by  one  they  drew 


back  from  the  man  thus  forewarned  of 
his  doom. 

"  I  see,"  he  said,  bitterly,  "  you  think 
to  give  me  the  go-by  now,  but  I  tell  you 
it  won't  do.  Whether  that  paper  lies  or 
tells  the  truth,  I  mean  for  us  all  to  stick 
together.  Turn  your  backs  on  me,  and 
I  will  blow  your  story  about  in  such  a 
manner  that  you  will  soon  find  a  short 
shrift  and  a  long  rope.  Now  leave  me 
if  you  dare !  " 


CHAPTER  XYI. 


JUST    IN   TIME- 


-THE    FIVE    PASSENGERS    OF    THE 
A   TARTAR. 


RATTLESNAKE 


-THE    CAPTAIN 


The  "Rattlesnake,"  six  hundred  tons, 
was  a  vessel  built  for  trading  from  New 
York  to  California. 

The  Pacific  Railway,  quite  a  recent 
structure,  was,  at  the  time  we  write  of, 
only  just  conceived. 

She  was  not  fitted  out  for  passengers, 
but  she  carried  people  who  did  not  mind 
roughing  it,  and  during  the  long  voyage 
roimd  the  Cape  they  had  ample  opportu- 
nity for  seeing  the  sterner  side  of  life 
at  sea. 

The  captain,  whose  name  was 
Abraham  Spanker,  was  a  Yankee  inside 
and  out ;  he  had  no  romance,  no  senti- 
ment. The  business  and  pleasure  of  his 
life  was  to  accumulate  doUarSy  and  he 
succeeded  pretty  well. 

The  "  Rattlesnake  "  was  ready  to  go, 
the  tide  was  on  the  ebb,  and  Abraham 
Sfj^nker  walked  the  deck,  reviling  six 
exJDected  passengers  in  the  choice  terms 
of  his  class. 

"  I'll  not  lose  a  bit  of  the  ebb  for 
'em,"  he  said,  "  so  hoist  away,  you  lean 
kine  of  Pharaoh." 

This  choice  compliment  was  bestowed 
upon  the  men  at  the  capstan,  who  forth- 
with began  to  hoist  the  anchor,  and  they 
were  halfway  through  their  work  when 
a  boat  came  alongside. 

" '  Rattlesnake,'  ahoy ! "  shouted  some- 
body. 

"  The  same,  and  blue  rockets  to  you  ! " 
replied  the  captain. 

"  I've  five  men  for  you." 

"  Then  chuck  'em  aboard,  for  I've  no 
time  to  h'ist  'em  up." 

With   the   aid   of   a    rope,    the    five 


men  addressed  clambered  on  board,  and 
were  received  with  a  verbal  display  of 
fireworks  both  startling  and  original 
from  the  captain. 

W  hen  he  paused  for  breath,  the  fore- 
most of  the  five,  the  Swaggerer,  ofiered 
an  apology. 

"  We've  been  detained,"  he  said,  "  and 
had  some  trouble  in  getting  a  boat." 

"  There  ought  to  be  six  of  you,"  the 
captain  snarled ;  "  where's  t'other  ?  " 

"  He  got  into  a  row,  and  was  shot," 
replied  the  Swaggerer,  hesitatingly. 

"That  don't  matter  to  me,"  said 
Abraham  Spanker,  going  off  again  into 
explosives,  "he  took  his  berth,  and  it 
must  be  paid  for." 

"  You  don't  expect  us  to  pay  for  a 
dead  man  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  do.  He's  no  right  to  get 
shot,  and  rob  me.  I've  to  live,  I  have, 
and  I've  a  large  family  to  keep,  so  you 
pay  for  him,  or  overboard  you  go." 

"  Very  well,"  said  the  Swaggerer, 
sullenly,  "  I'll  pay.  We  are  the  only 
passengers  on  board,  I  believe  ?  " 

"  The  only  passengers,"  repKed  the 
captain,  "  and  as  I'm  short-handed,  I'll 
trouble  you  now  and  then  to  keep  my 
boat  straight.  Port  your  helm,  you 
canvas-backed  dancing- master  !  " 

The  man  at  the  helm,  who  wore  a 
canvas  suit,  and  looked  as  if  he  had 
never  danced  in  his  life,  obeyed,  and  the 
"  Rattlesnake,"  paying  off  before  the 
wind,  stood  out  to  sea. 

Sleeping  berths  in  a  deck-cabin 
forward,    of    limited    size,    had    been 
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apportioned   to     the     passengers,     and 
thither  they  adjourned. 

A  small  swinging-lamp  from  the  roof 
gave  them  sufficient  light  to  see  that 
they  were  alone,  and  the  Swaggerer  bade 
the  Pantaloon  close  the  door. 

"  "Well,  lads,"  siiid  he,  "  what  do  you 
think  of  our  captain  ?  " 

"  He  rides  high,"  said  the  Settler. 

**  So  he  does,"  said  the  Swaggerer ; 
"  but  men  have  ridden  higher,  and  have 
been  brought  down.  He  has  an  odd  and 
end  crew  of  ten." 

"Ah,  ves,"  said  the  Panther,  "of 
ten." 

"  We  are  bound  for  New  York,"  con- 
tinued the  Swaggerer,  "but  we  may  not 
get  there.  "Wait  till  we  have  rounded 
the  Cape,  and  I'll  tell  you  what  I  mean." 

"The  old  game?"  said  the  Settler, 
in  a  whisper. 

The  Swa^^erer  nodded. 

At  the  same  moment  Dribbles  sneezed. 

"  Oh,  dear  me,"  he  said,  "  must  we  go 
a  miirdering  again  ?  " 

"  I'll  begin  at  once,"  said  the 
Swaggerer,  "  if  you  don't  keep  that 
blabbing  shop  of  yours  shut.  Come 
over  here,  md  lie  quiet." 

He  spoke  as  if  to  a  dog,  and  Dribbles 
obeyed  him  like  a  dog,  and  lay  down 
behind  the  Swaggerer. 

"It's  early  to  speak,  I  know,"  said 
the  leading  -^-illain;  "but  it  will  take 
time  to  think  over.  "What  one  don't  hit 
upon  another  may.  We  must  not  go  as 
far  as  New  York." 

"  No,"  said  the  Settler. 

"  And  I  think  the  Brazils  will  be  far 
enough.     "What  say  you,  lads  ?  " 

"  Far  enough,"  they  echoed. 

"  And —  Quiet  there,  somebody's 
coming." 

The  door  of  the  cabin  was  kicked 
open,  and  Abraham  Spanker  came  in. 

He  had  a  revolver  in  each  hand,  and 
close  behind  him  were  three  men. 

"  Don't  move,  any  of  you,"  he  said ; 
"  but  sit  with  your  hands  spread  out. 
We  are  just  going  to  overhaul  your 
traps." 

"  "What  for  ?  "  asked  the  Swaggerer. 


"  Because  I'm  nervous  about  fire- 
arms," replied  the  captain,  with  a  grin. 
"  Go  to  work,  you  drum-backed  loafers. 
See  what  they  have,  and  hand  it  over." 

"  But  I'm  not  going  to  stand  this," 
said  Jim  Black. 

"  Oh,  yes,  you  are,"  replied  Abraham 
Spanker.  "  Keep  quiet,  or  I'll  lull  you 
to  sleep  with  an  ounce  of  lead." 

There  was  no  help  for  it.  They  had 
to  submit. 

All  their  arms,  even  their  knives, 
were  taken  away  from  them,  and  they 
were  left  as  helpless  as  five  wasps  de- 
prived of  their  stings. 

"  You  see,"  said  Abraham  Spanker, 
"  I'm  a  man  of  peace,  and  things  gene- 
rally are  peaceable  when  the  weapons 
are  all  on  one  side.  You've  only  got  to 
do  as  you're  told,  and  keep  a  civil 
tongue  in  your  heads,  and  by  the  time 
we  reach  New  York  we  shall  be  so  fond 
of  each  other  that  we  shall  shed  buckets 
of  tears.  It's  time  you  turned  in.  Put 
out  your  lamp,  and  go  to  sleep." 

He  went  out,  his  face  all  on  the  grin, 
his  pockets  stuffed  with  the  appropriated 
weapons. 

The  door  closed,  and  the  five  rascals 
exchanged  glances  of  dismay. 

"  I  must  say  this  is  a  nice  ship,"  said 
the  Pantaloon.  "  This  sort  of  thing  is 
like  taking  away  a  man's  living." 

"We've  been  blown  upon,"  snarled 
the  Panther.  "  It's  that  young  Jack. 
Ah,  if  I'd  only  finished  him  at  the  first 
go  off !  " 

"  Finish  him  now,"  muttered  the 
Swaggerer. 

"The  chance  was  lost,"  the  SettLr 
said,  "  and  there's  an  end  of  it." 

"  But  there's  one  comfort,"  said 
Dribbles,  "  and  that  is,  we  are  free  of 
that  young  demon  for  a  good  two 
months.     I  suppose  I  may  go  to  bed  ?  " 

"  You  may  go  to  Hechabo,"  said  the 
Swaggerer,  "  and  stop  there  till  I  send 
for  you.  Beggar  it !  who  woidd  ever 
have  thought  of  this  ?  " 

They  got  into  their  bunks,  muttering 
and  growling  like  a  lot  af  wild  beasts, 
and  in  a  short  time  were  fast  asleep. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


THE 


RATTLESNAKE         PROVES   TO    BE    A    BED    OF    THGHNS — DRIBBLES   HEARS 
SOMETHING   NOT   TO    HIS   ADVANTAGE. 


The  rest  they  liad  was  very  short.  Ere 
an  hour  had  elapsed,  the  door  of  the 
cabin  was  thrust  open,  and  a  stentorian 
voice  roared  out — 

"  All  hands  to  shorten  sail !  '* 
jf  "Is  that  meant  for  us ?  "  asked  the 

Swaggerer,  sitting  up, 

"It  is  meant  for  you  all,"  said  the 
speaker.  "  Up  with  you  smart,  or  I'll 
give  you  a  taste  of  rope  that  will  stick 
to  you  for  a  month." 

"  I  suppose  we  must  obey,"  muttered 
the  Swaggerer,  as  he  rolled  out  of  his 
bunk,  "  but  I  reckoned  on  something 
different." 

"  Two  months'  easy  life  you  talked  of," 
said  the  Settler.  "  Send  I  may  die,  but 
any  life  is  better  than  this." 

"  Even  life  in  the  pretty  little  place 
where  the  mill  goes  round,"  said  the 
Panther. 

"Now  then,  hurry  up,"  exclaimed 
Abraham  Spanker,  from  without,  "  or 
I'll  put  a  few  of  you  in  irons." 

They  hurried  outside,  and  found  that 
there  was  a  clear  sky  and  a  gentle 
breeze.  jSTo  sign  of  a  storm  or  of  one 
approaching. 

"  Did  you  say  shorten  sail  ?  "  asked 
the  Swaggerer. 

"  I  did,"  replied  Abraham  Spanker. 
"  The  sails  are  my  own.  I'm  master  of 
the  'Rattlesnake,'  and  I  can  shorten 
sail  if  I  like,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  Anyhow,"  said  the  Swaggerer,  "  you 
might  put  your  crew  to  do  it." 

"  What's  this — mutiny  ?  "  Spanker 
cried.  "I'll  not  have  that.  Up  you 
go,  and  the  first  man  among  you  who 
hangs  fire  I'll  make  bacon  of  him." 

He  drew  his  revolver,  and  they,  see- 
ing he  was  in  earnest,  ran  up  the  main- 
mast and  shortened  sail. 

Barely  had  they  done  so,  when 
Spanker  bade  them  shake  it  out  again, 
"  and  be  hanged  to  them." 

They  obeyed,  and  came  down  to  the 
deck  again,  every  man  jack  of  them 
livid  with  rage. 

"  Now,  you  see,"  said  the  Yankee, 
"  I'm  a  man  to  be  obeyed.     When  I 


open  my  blessed  mouth  it's  to  make 
people  skip  and  run,  and  if  they  won't 
do  either,  I  give  them  one  of  my  patent 
pills.  As  a  rule  it's  enough.  Hallo  I 
what  are  you  doing  ? "  he  roared,  as 
they  were  turning  away. 

"  Groing  back,"  replied  the  Settler, 
sulkily, 

"  Were  you,  indeed?"  said  Spanker, 
sarcastically.  "  Then  wait  for  the  word. 
We  don't  sleep  much  of  our  time  away 
aboard  the  *  Rattlesnake.'  Hallo  !  there 
— Slocum  Kerry,  bring  up  your  fiddle." 

A  shock-headed  man  of  low  stature 
responded.  He  was  so  short-necked  as 
to  lead  people  to  imagine  that  he  was 
humpbacked. 

But  he  was  straight  enough,  and 
evidently  possessed  of  great  strength. 

"  We  make  merry,  we  do,  the  first 
night  aboard  the  '  Rattlesnake,'  "  said 
Abraham  Spanker,  "and  so  you  cata- 
wampous  cockloft  backsliders  will  have 
the  goodness  to  dance." 

"  Dance  !  "  echoed  the  amazed  Swag- 
gerer and  his  companions. 

"  Yes,  you  are  to  dance,"  said  Spanker, 
"  as  I'm  very  fond  of  it.  I  don't  dance 
myself,  but  I  do  like  to  see  other  people 
a  kicking  their  pipe-shanks  about. 
Now,  Slocum,  give  us  something  lively." 

Slocum  sat  down  on  an  upturned 
bucket,  and,  with  a  grin  upon  his  face, 
struck  into  a  hornpipe.  Some  men  from 
aft  gathered  near,  and  looked  on. 

It  was  almost  dark,  and  they  could 
only  be  mistily  seen,  but  their  amuse- 
ment was  apparent, 

"  Now  then,"  roared  Spanker,  "  off 
you  go.  If  you  don't  know  a  hornpipe, 
give  us  something  else.  We  ain't  par- 
ticular, so  long  as  it's  dancing." 

"  I  never  danced  in  my  life,"  said  the 
Settler. 

"  Then  it  is  time  you  began.  Do  as 
I  tell  you,  or  I'll  put  you  all  in  irons, 
and  hang  you  in  the  morning.  I'm 
aboard  the  *  Rattlesnake,'  and  she's  on 
the  high  seas,  and  there  I  only  know  of 
one  law,  and  that's  my  own.  Dance, 
you  lazy  rascals,  dance." 
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"I  suppose  we  had  better  do  it/* 
prumbled  the  Settler,  and  forthwith 
filtered  upon  that  terpsichoreau  per- 
fonuance  known  as  the  double- shutfle. 

The  Panther  and  the  Swaggerer 
joined  him,  and  the  Pantaloon  and 
Sneezer  hopped  about  like  a  pair  of 
geese  troubled  with  tender  feet. 

It  was  a  ludicrous  sight,  and  chuckles 
were  heard  among  the  spectators. 
Abraham  Spanker,  however,  preserved 
his  gravity,  and  looked  on  with  the  air 
of  a  connoisseur. 

The  better  to  see  what  was  going  on, 
he  sent  for  a  lantern,  and  held  it  aloft, 
so  that  the  light  fell  upon  the  faces  of 
the  humiliated  and  furious  dancers. 

'*  That's  right,"  he  said,  "  go  ahead, 
toe  and  heel,  up  and  down.  What 
merry  grigs  we  be  !  Pile  it  on,  Slocum, 
let  'em  have  it  lively.  By  the  spangled 
banner  of  my  native  country,  this  is 
rare  fun. 

"Don't  flag,"  he  roared,  as  the 
Pantaloon  showed  symptons  of  giving 
in,  "  wake  up,  you  year-old  gee-gee. 
Bless  your  back  and  bones,  if  they  want 
oiling,  I'll  oil  'em.  Pass  me  a  rope, 
there." 

"I — I  don't  want  it,"  gasped  the 
Pantaloon,  as  he  flung  his  wicked  old 
limbs  frantically  about. 

"  Then  it's  t'other  chap  who  does," 
said  Spanker,  as  he  made  for  Sneezer, 
who  forthwith  broke  out,  and  as  the  rope 
fell  upon  him  obliged  the  company  with 
a  nasal  accompaniment  toSlocum's  fiddle. 

At  last,  when  they  really  could  dance 
no  more,  Abraham  Spanker  condescended 
to  tell  them  that  they  might  stop. 

"  And  you  can  turn  in  again,"  he 
eaid,  "  but  don't  be  surprised  if  I  make 
you  turn  out  again  in  a  brace  of  shakes." 

TThen  they  got  into  the  cabin,  the 
five  cursed  everything  aboard  the 
"Rattlesnake,"  and  their  fury  was  all 
the  greater  for  having  to  be  suppressed. 

"  What  does  it  all  mean  ?  "  asked  Jim 
Black.  "  Who  ever  heard  of  such 
games  .•' 

"  The  skipper's  mad,"  the  Pantaloon 
said. 

"  Xot  he,"  hissed  the  Panther,  "  he's 
been  paid  to  worry  us.  Two  months  of 
this  life  I  I'll  not  stand  it.  I'd  sooner 
he  brained  with  a  capstan-bar  and  thrown 
overboard." 

"  Warily,  warily,"  said  the  Swaggerer, 


**  we  may  have  a  turn  yet.  Bide  your 
time  ;  a  man  overboard  to-day,  another 
to-morrow,  and  we  shall  soon  bring  it 
to  evens." 

"  Something  must  be  done,"  said  the 
Settler,  clasping  his  head  in  impotent 
fury.     "  Would  we  had  stopped  ashore." 

"  That  would  have  been  certain  death," 
said  the  Swaggerer ;  "here  we've  got  a 
chance  of  escape,  at  least." 

"  Anyhow,  turn  in,"  said  Dribbles, 
**  and  let  us  get  what  sleep  we  can." 

They  flung  themselves  down,  and  one 
by  one  sank  to  sleep,  their  minds  filled 
with  thoughts  of  murder  and  revenge. 

The  Swaggerer  and  his  companions 
Avere  allowed  pretty  good  rest  this  time, 
and  it  was  daylight  when  Spanker  was 
heard  calling  for  Dribbles,  whom  he 
called  "  that  sneezing  bundle  of  bad 
manhood." 

Dribbles  lost  no  time  in  obeying,  and 
was  absent  for  about  half-an-hour. 

When  he  came  back  he  was  pale,  and 
had  evidently  something  of  importance 
to  tell. 

He  closed  the  door,  and  held  up  his 
hand. 

"  What  do  you  think  ?  "  he  said,  in  a 
breathless  voice. 

"Nothing,"  said  the  Swaggerer,  im- 
patiently. "  What's  the  row  now  ? 
What  have  you  been  doing  ?  " 

"  Helping  the  cook,  and  whilst  I  was 
running  about,"  said  Dribbles,  "  I  heard 
a — voice  in  the  captain's  cabin." 

"That's  nothing,"  said  the  Settler, 
"if  anybody  was  there  he  would  be 
speaking,  as  a  matter  of  course." 

"  But  the  voice  weis  his,"  said  Dribbles, 
shaking  from  head  to  foot. 

"His?" 

"  Yes,  the  young  demon's — Jack  Bold- 
heart's  !  Oh,  we  are  all  done  for  now," 
and  he  fell  down  on  the  deck,  grovelling 
like  a  worm  that  had  been  trodden 
upon. 

"  Can  this  be  true  ?  "  asked  the  Swag- 
gerer, and  all  eyes  were  turned  to  Jim 
Black  the  Settler,  the  next  appointed  to 
die. 

He  was  sitting  up  in  his  bunk,  with 
his  eyes  fixed  and  staring,  and  a  slight 
foam  on  his  lips. 

Already,  like  the  culprit  on  the 
scafibld  waiting  for  the  fatal  bolt  to  be 
drawn,  he  saw  the  grim  shadow  of 
Death ! 
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DOUBTS   AND    FEARS MYSTERIOUS   CONDUCT   OF    ABRAHAM    SPANKER ANOTHER 

SUMMONED. 


"It  can't  be  true,"  said  the  Settler, 
with,  a  groan.  "  You  must  have  been 
mistaken." 

"No,  I  was  not,"  replied  the  Sneezer. 
"His  voice  ain't  one  we  are  likely  to 
forget,  and  I'll  tell  you  something  more. 
That  Sturmby  chap  is  aboard,  so  is  the 
father  of  the  boy  we  shot.  I've  seen 
em. 

Aghast  at  the  news,  the  listeners 
stared.  They  had  a  faint  hope  that 
Dribbles  might  be  drunk  or  dreaming, 
but  he  was  neither. 

"  I've  not  only  seen  them,  but  spoken 
to  'em,"  he  said. 

"  And  what  did  they  say  ?  "  asked  the 
Panther. 

"  Nothing.  They  only  looked  at  me 
as  if  they  had  never  seen  me  before." 

"  It's  all  clear  now,"  said  the  Swag- 
gerer. "  The  captain  of  the  ship  is  in 
their  pay.  He's  going  to  give  us  a 
rough  time  of  it." 

"Before  our  end  comes,"  groaned  the 
Pantaloon. 

"  It  don't  matter  much  to  you,"  said 
the  Settler,  "  for  if  you  are  allowed  to 
run,  you  can't  live  many  years.  Your 
time  is  almost  up  anyways." 

"  I  don't  know.  Some  people  live  to 
a  great  age." 

"  Which  you  won't  do,  so  you  can  be 
easy.  But  it's  hard  for  me  to  be  cooped 
up  here.  I  can't  get  away,"  said  the 
Settler, 

He  finished  with  a  despairing  gesture, 
and  lay  back  muttering  to  himself  for  a 
while.     Suddenly  he  sat  up  again. 

"  If  you  are  men,"  he  said,  "  you  will 
all  stand  by  me.  Let's  end  it  with  a 
fight.  I'm  ready.  It's  better  to  be 
knocked  on  the  head  in  a  general  row 
than  to  be  dragged  out  alone  and  shot 
like  a  dog." 

"  You  talk  bosh,"  snarled  the  Swag- 
gerer.    "  What  are  we  to  fight  with  ?  " 

"  Anything  we  can  lay  our  hands  on. 
Come,  let  us  go  out  and  settle  the  busi- 
ness like  men." 

He  rose  up  and  moved  towards  the 
door,  but  none  of  them  stirred.     With 


a  contemptuous  growl  he  threw  himself 
down  upon  the  floor. 

"  Curs  all,"  he  said,  "  every  man  of 
you!" 

"It's  all  very  well  to  talk  in  that 
way,"  said  Dribbles ;  "  but  it  doesn't 
follow  that  we  shall  be  finished  off  if 
you  are.  After  a  time  young  Jack  may 
melt,  and  forgive  what's  left  of  us." 

"  He  melt !  "  said  the  f  Swaggerer. 
"Not  if  I  remember  aright  his  face 
when  we  left  him  on  board  the  *  Alba- 
tross.' There  was  no  relenting  pro- 
mised there.  He  wiU  go  through  what 
he  has  begun  to  the  bitter  end." 

"  Unless  we  can  get  away,"  said  the 
Panther. 

"  Just  so,  but  we  have  to  do  it." 

With  all  their  fears  in  active  play, 
they  heard  the  call  for  breakfast,  and 
went  out  fearing  to  see  Jack  upon  the 
deck. 

But  he  was  not  there,  nor  were  Ben 
or  Jacob  Sturmby  visible. 

Abraham  Spanker  stood  behind  a  tub 
of  cocoa,  ready  to  ladle  it  out.  The 
crew  gathered  up,  and  he  counted  them 
over. 

"All  here,"  he  said,  and  proceeded 
to  fill  up  a  number  of  tin  pannildns. 
Lastly  he  filled  a  jug  for  himself. 

"  There's  no  humbug  about  the  grub 
on  board  the  *  Rattlesnake  * ;  all  fare 
alike.     Kerry,  where  are  the  biscuits  ?  " 

"  Here,"  said  Kerry. 

"Serve  'em  out." 

Kerry  had  not  his  fiddle,  but  he  had 
the  leer  on  his  face  still,  and  it  seemed 
to  be  always  there. 

He  went  round  with  a  basket  of 
biscuits,  and  gave  two  to  each,  the  cap- 
tain included,  and  helped  himself  last. 

"  The  same  sauce  does  for  all  here," 
said  Abraham  Spanker,  blowing  the 
steam  from  his  cocoa.  "  If  the  King  of 
France  came  aboard  the  '  Rattlesnake,' 
he'd  have  to  grub  as  I  do." 

"  Aye,  that  he  would,"  said  Kerry, 
"and  he'd  have  to  obey  your  orders, 
too." 

"  Darn  him,  yes,"  said  Spanker,  lay- 
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Lag  one  of  his  biscuits  on  the  deck,  and 
viciously  sticking  his  knife  into  it. 
"  I'm  a  man  that  must  be  obeyed,  I  am. 
Shiver  my  body  if  it  isn't  so.  We  all 
eat  the  same,  and  we  all  grub  together 
on  board  the  'Rattlesnake,'  we  do." 

*'  You  were  dreaming,"  said  the 
Swatrirerer,  softlv,  to  Dribbles.  "  The 
cub  isn't  here." 

"  He  is,"  said  Dribbles.  "  I  heard 
his  voice,  and  I  saw  t'other  chaps." 

"  Your  nerves  are  loose,  and  played  a 
trick  upon  vou.  They  are  not  here,  I 
tell  you." 

"  I'm  a  merry  man,  I  am,"  continued 
Spanker.  '*  I  make  free  with  people, 
and  there's  no  tarnation  lying  or  shift- 
ing about  me.     Just  hearken,  you  five." 

"  We  are  listening,"  the  Swaggerer 
said. 

"  Open  your  ears,  then.  I  tell  you 
five  that  when  I  took  you  aboard  I  got 
leave  to  do  with  you  as  I  liked." 

"  And  who  gave  you  leave  ?  "  asked 
the  Panther. 

"  Your  master,"  said  Spanker,  lean- 
ing forward  and  looking  straight  into 
his  face.  "  But  he  didn't  say  to  me, 
*  Do  this  or  do  that ' — not  he.  He 
knowed  I  wom't  a  man  to  take  orders. 
I  give  'em.  Slocum  Kerry,  am  I  a  liar 
or  not ." 

"You're  a  hanimated  himage  of 
truth,"  replied  Kerry,  grinning  from 
ear  to  ear. 

**  That's  my  mate  speaking,"  said 
Spanker,  "  and  he's  served  under  me  ten 
years.  He  ought  to  know  me.  "Wal,  I 
speak  the  truth.  I  was  told  I  could  do 
what  I  liked  with  you  five." 

"  It  is  a  curious  thing  to  say,"  said 
the  Swaggerer,  with  an  effort.  "  I  don't 
know  anvbodv  who  has  any  hold  over 

UB."  •  ' 

"  Xo,  of  course  you  don't,"  Spanker 
said,  with  a  sarcastic  smile.  "  Y^'ou  are 
a  dealer  in  milk  and  honey,  you  are. 
^Xow,  listen  :  I  was  told  to  make  your 
lives  a  burden  to  you,  and  to  take  my 
own  way  to  do  it.  Xow,  am  I  a  liar  or 
not,  Slocum  Kerry  ?  " 

"  You  are  as  straight  as  a  gun  made 
by  a  man  with  a  squint,"  replied  Kerry. 

Apparently  refrer^hed  and  supported 
by  this  assertion,  Spanker  went  on — 

"  So  it  comes  to  this — that  I,  being  a 
man  given  to  taking  my  own  war,  I  can 
do  as  I  like  with  you,  and,   as  you  are 


living  men,  if  you  give  me  the  least  of 
trouble,  I'll  make  you  play  Tom  Titbit's 
game  of  hop  and  howl.  I  can  do  it, 
Slocum — can't  I  ?  " 

"  If  any  man  can,"  replied  Kerry. 

"  So  now  you've  breakfasted,  up  and 
swab  the  decks,  you  five  bits  of  pig- 
timber,  and  don't  leave  a  speck  on  the 
*  Rattlesnake,'  for  I'm  a  clean  and  tidy 
man,  and  must  have  a  craft  to  match 
me." 

The  work  set  them  the  five  performed, 
while  the  ordinary  crew  of  the  vessel 
lounged  about  and  looked  on,  smoking 
and  grinning. 

And  this  work  was  done  with  a  com- 
paratively light  heart. 

For  Abraham  Spanker's  manner  and 
words  led  them  to  believe  that  Jack  and 
his  friends  could  not  possibly  be  on 
board. 

To  Jim  the  Settler,  the  relief  was  in- 
expressible, and  he  sang  at  his  work 
until  Slocum  Kerry  dabbed  a  mop  in  his 
mouth,  and  asked  him  what  he  meant  by 
making  a  howling-shop  of  the  deck  of 
the  "  Rattlesnake." 

"  Can't  I  sing  ?  "  asked  the  Settler. 

"  Only  when  you  are  asked,"  was  the 
reply ;  "  we'll  ask  you  for  a  tune  afore 
sundown." 

The  morning  passed,  and  neither  by 
sight  nor  sound  was  there  anything  in 
proof  of  Dribbles's  assertion. 

His  companions  were  sure  he  was  mis- 
taken, 

"  Or  perhaps  you  have  lied,"  the 
Panther  said  to  him,  when  the  deck- 
cleaning  was  done,  and  they  were  rest- 
ing. 

"What  should  I  lie  for.P"  Dribbles 
asked. 

"  Because  it's  natural  to  you,"  was 
the  answer.  "You  have  to  jump  about 
your  inside  a  long  time  for  a  bit  of  truth 
at  any  time,  and  lying  comes  handier." 

"  I  haven't  lied,"  said  the  Sneezer, 
gloomily ;  "  but  I  may  be  going  mad. 
I  have  had  enough  to  turn  any  man's 
brain." 

"You  sneezed  all  your  brains  away 
before  you'd  done  cutting  your  teeth," 
said  the  Pantaloon. 

The  Sneezer  looked  venomous,  but 
said  nothing.  He  had  brains  enough  to 
know  that  fighting  on  board  the 
"Rattlesnake"  was  work  that  would 
scarcely  pay. 
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The  day  passed  on  slowly,  and 
Abraham  Spanker,  strange  to  say,  did 
not  indulge  in  any  of  his  little  eccen- 
tricities. After  mid-day  he  was,  on  the 
contrary,  wonderfully  subdued  and  quiet. 

Two  or  three  times  he  went  down  to 
his  cabin,  stayed  there  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  returned  with  a  graver  face. 

The  change  was  mysterious  and 
puzzling. 

Slocum  Kerry  became  grave,  too,  and 
laid  aside  his  grin. 

The  ship  was  going  on  easily  before 
a  light  wind,  and  he  had  nothing  to  do, 
but  nevertheless  he  fidgeted  about  the 
ship,  looking  aloft,  peering  over  the  side, 
and  staring  ahead  in  a  dreamy  manner. 

What  did  it  all  mean  ? 

The  Swaggerer  noticed  it,  and  com- 
ments passed  between  him  and  his 
brother  rogues  respecting  it. 

Was  it  a  treacherous  calm  before  the 
storm  ? 

Could  Abraham  Spanker  be  indulging 
them  with  mock  solemnity  while  he 
prepared  some  outrageously  practical 
joke  for  the  evening  ? 

The  Swaggerer  tried  to  get  some  in- 
formation out  of  Slocum  Kerry. 

"  Are  we  to  dance  again  to-night  ?  " 
he  asked. 

"  We  don't  expect  people  to  dance  at 
a  funeral,"  was  the  xmexpected  reply. 

"  A  funeral !  "  echoed  the  Swaggerer, 
but  Slocum  Kerry  had  no  more  to  say, 
and  passed  on. 

"  Somebody  must  have  been  ill  below, 
and  died,"  said  the  Panther. 

"Perhaps  it's  the  captain's  wife,"  the 
Sneezer  suggested. 

"  The  captain's  grandmother,"  the 
Panther  growled.  "If  you  haven't  a 
better  idea  than  that,  go  and  put  your 
fiddle-head  into  a  bag." 

Towards  evening  land  appeared  in 
sight,  and  the  Swaggerer  saw  that  they 
must  have  been  making  for  some  pro- 
montory all  day.  He  asked  Slocum 
Kerry,  and  he  said  it  was  "Rogue's 
Cemetery." 

This  reply  was  more  puzzling  than 
anything  the  Swaggerer  had  heard 
yet. 


More  amazing  still,  the  ship  stood  in 
until  the  lead  touched  six  fathoms,  and 
then  the  anchor  was  dropped  and  the 
sails  furled. 

And  yet  there  was  no  sign  of  Hfe 
upon  the  shore. 

"  I  think  we  have  a  madman  for  a 
captain,"  said  the  Swaggerer. 

But  Abraham  Spanker,  graver  than 
ever,  did  not  appear  to  be  mad.  He 
ordered  the  cutter  to  be  lowered,  and. 
two  men  got  into  it. 

Then  he  beckoned  to  Jim  Black  the 
Settler,  who  was  standing  forward  with 
a  brooding  face. 

"  Your  turn  now,"  he  said. 

"  My  turn  !  "  said  the  Settler,  with  a 
startled  face.     "  My  turn  !  " 

"Yes." 

"  What  for  ?     Who  wants  me  ?  '* 

"  Go  ashore  and  see,"  said  Spanker. 

The  Settler  turned  his  weary  eyes 
seaward,  and  seemed  to  be  debating  the 
consequences  of  a  refusal  to  obey. 

Suddenly  two  men,  Slocum  Kerry 
and  another,  obeying  a  signal  from  the 
captain,  took  him  up,  and  despite  his 
resistance,  dropped  him  into  the  boat. 

"  Sit  still,"  said  the  captain,  covering 
him  with  a  revolver,  "  or  you'll  lie  still 
for  ever." 

The  Settler  cowered  in  the  bow  of  the 
boat,  and  his  terrified  companions  hud- 
dled together  forward. 

They  instinctively  guessed  what  was 
coming. 

Then  from  below  appeared  Jack  and 
his  two  followers. 

Without  a  word  or  a  glance  at  the 
shivering  forms,  they  walked  across  the 
deck,  stepped  over  the  side,  and  dropped 
into  the  boat. 

"  Give  way,"  said  Abraham  Spanker, 
in  a  subdued  voice. 

The  noise  of  oars  followed,  and  a  few 
moments  later  the  Swaggerer  saw  the 
boat  gliding  swiftly  towards  the  shore. 

Jack  sat  in  the  stern  like  a  statue,  and 
old  Ben  and  Jacob  Sturmby  were  guard- 
ing something  that  lay  in  the  bow  of  the 
boat. 

That  something  was  Jim  Black,  the 
Settler. 
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Tf  the  comrades  of  tlio  Settlor  viewed 
his  departure  with  horror,  Avhat  must 
have  been  the  feelings  of  the  wretched 
lunn  himself ! 

lie  knew  that  his  time  was  come,  and 
he  had  no  hope.  Death  was  within 
measurable  distance  of  him. 

Like  the  others,  he  was  imbued  with 
a  belief  that  Jack  bore  a  charmed  life. 
He  had  no  hoj^e  of  coming  off  victorious 
,  in  the  encounter  that  was  pending. 

As  with  all  brutal  natures  cowardice 
lay  at  the  root  of  his.  He  dared  not 
face  death.  lu  a  rough-and-tumble 
fight,  he  might,  perhaps,  have  fought 
pretty  well,  but  he  had  no  pluck  to  carry 
him  through  a  great  ordeal. 

He  lay  in  the  bow  of  the  boat  like  a 
cowed  wild  beast,  with  his  eyes  roving 
from  Jacob  Sturmb}'  and  old  Ben  back 
with  watchful  o:azea2,'ain  to  Jack,  sittins: 
m  the  stern  quiet  and  immovable  as  the 
minister  of  fate. 

If  the  Settler  sought  for  pity  there, 
he  found  it  not. 

Jack  had  a  fixed  purpose,  and  was  not 
lo  be  turned  from  it. 

"  It  ain't  fair,"  the  Settler  said,  in  a 
low,  hoarse  voice,  "  to  drag  a  man 
-ashore,  and  shoot  him  like  a  dog.'' 

*''  You  will  bo  treated  faiil}-,"  replied 
Jacob. 

"You've  no  right  to  force  me  to  it," 
said  the  Settler,  "  and  I  won't  fight." 

"  T\'e  shall  see,"  said  Jacob. 

"  See  here,"  said  old  Ben,  holding  up 
his  hand,  "there  are  five  of  you  left, 
one  for  each  finger.  I  shall  check  you 
off  to-day." 

He  spoke  calmly,  and  showed  very 
little  of  the  a  acant  mind.  By  degrees 
the  truth  had  come  back  to  him,  and  the 
old  man  laiew  vrhat  he  had  lost. 

But  he  showed  no  violent  grief,  no 
passion.  Like  a  cool  spectator,  he  was 
there  to  look  on,  trusting  in  Jack  to 
avenge  the  vrrongs  of  botL 

The  boat  grounded  upon  the  shingly 
beach,  and  Jacob  Sturmby  sprang  out. 

"  Come,"  he  said,  to  the  Settler,  "  get 
up  ar^d  foUow  me." 

"I'll  not   move,"   sid-l  the    Settler, 


between  his  teeth.     "  Shoot  me  here  if 
3'ou  like." 

"  Carry  him,"  Jack  said. 

The  men  of  the  "Rattlesnake"  who 
came  with  the  boat  gave  their  aid,  and 
the  Settler,  struggling  fiercely,  was 
lifted  up  and  carried  ashore. 

They  let  go  of  him,  and  he  threw 
himself  down. 

"  Mercy  !  "  he  said.  "  I  am  not  fit  to 
die. 

"  Remember  the  '  Albatross,'  "  said 
Jack. 

"  I  was  led  into  it,"  cried  the  Settler. 
*'  The  Swaggerer  was  at  the  bottom  of 
it  all." 

"  A  vain  excuse,"  rejoined  Jack 
"  You  gave  your  help  readily.  You  cur, 
will  vou  get  up  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  Think  not  that  I  will  be  thwarted. 
You  shall  fight,"  cried  Jack. 

"  I  won't^!  " 

Jack  stepped  back  to  the  boat,  and 
from  under  the  seat  brought  out  a  dog- 
whip. 

The  Settler  saw  that  it  was  a  heavy 
one,  and  shivered. 

In  prison  he  had  once  tasted  the  lash, 
and  had  not  forgotten  it. 

Jack  raised  the  v/hip,  and  said — 

"  You  see  this.  Will  you  get  up  ? 
I  shall  beat  you  until  you  do." 

The  Settler,  with  a  despairing  face, 
rose  into  a  sitting  position. 

"  You've  got  the  upper  liand  of  me — 
all  ways,"  he  said.  "I'll  fight,  but  I'll 
choose  my  v»'capon — I've  a  right  to 
that." 

"  You  have  no  rights,"  said  Jack, 
sternly,  "but  I'll  not  deny  you  the 
choice.     What  is  it  ?  " 

"  The  knife,"  said  the  Settler,  hoarsely. 
"  Let  us  have  it  out  with  bowies." 

"  Xo,"'  said  Jacob  Sturmby. 

Jack  turned  to  him  with  a  questioning 
look,  and  he  went  on — 

"The  knife  isn't  fair.  He  could 
break  through  your  guard,  Master  Jack, 
by  sheer  force." 

"Let  him  try  it,"  repUed  Jack, 
calmly.     "  Grive  him  what  he  asks." 
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Two  of  the  seamen  had  bowies,  and 
they  passed  them  over.  One  was 
handed  to  the  Settler,  who  opened  it  and 
tried  the  Wade  with  his  thumb. 

*•'  This  isn't  sharp  enough,"  lie  said. 

"  Tvy  this,"  said  Jack,  giving  him 
the  other. 

lie  took  hold  of  it,  and  immediately 
with  a  yell  raised  both  in  the  air,  and 
plunged  at  the  men  of  the  "llattle- 
snake;'  standing  on  the  left  side  of  him. 

Taken  by  surprise,  they  stepped  back, 
and  one  fell ;  with  another  yoll  he 
jumj^ed  through  the  gap  thus  made,  and 
ran  for  his  life. 

"  Stop  !  "  cried  Jack,  bounding  after 
him. 

He  did  not  answer,  but,  stimulated  by 
fear,  made  olf  at  a  tremendous  pace. 

Jack,  swift  as  a  deer,  was  tlie  only  one 
who  could  keep  up  vrith  him. 

"  I  don't  want  to  shoot  you,"  he  said, 
"  unless  in  fair  fight.     Stop,  you  cur  !  " 

But  the  Settler  ran  on,  making  for 
the  mainland. 

The  promontory  on  vrhich  they  Iiad 
landed  was  very  narrow  at  the  end,  but 
it  widened  rapidly,  and  the  ground 
became  broken.  Huge  boulders  and 
stones  lay  thickly  strewn  about,  and  soon 
impeded  the  progress  of  pursuer  and 
pursued. 

The  Settler  bounded  from  one  piece 
of  rock  to  another,  but  ere  long  slipped 
and  fell.  In  a  moment  Jack  was  upon 
him. 

"  Drop  those  knives,"  he  said,  pre- 
senting his  revolver. 

"  I  won't,"  said  the  Settlei*,  with  an 
oath  ;  "  shoot  if  you  like." 

He  struggled  to  his  feet,  and  Jack, 
feeling  that  any  further  delay  v/as  use- 
less, took  aim  and  fired. 

With  an  awful  shriek  the  Settler 
dropped  the  weapon,  and  rolled  upon 
the  rock ;  the  bullet  had  shattered  his 
hand. 

By  this  time  the  others  had  come  up, 
and  he  was  surrounded. 

"  Take  away  that  otliei'  bowie."  said 
Jack. 

This  was  done,  and  he  lay  groajihig. 
disarmed  and  helpless. 

"  What  now  r"'  asked  Jacob  St  unnby. 

Jack  stood  for  a  minute  silent,  with 
folded  arms  and  knitted  brow. 

"I  cannot  fight  him  now,"  he  said; 
*'he  must  tro." 


"  Better  hang  him  out  of  the  way,'' 
suggested  Sturmby. 

"  JSTo,"  replied  Jack;  "we  will  leave 
him  here,  and  he  shall  have  a  chance  for 
his  life.     Hark  you.  Black  !  " 

The  Settler  glanced  at  him  and, 
groaned.  He  held  up  his  shattered 
hand  as  if  to  plead  for  him. 

"  Will  you  take  your  life  as  it  is  ?  " 
asked  Jack. 

"  Yes — yes,"  was  the  eager  answer. 

"  Remember  that  we  leave  you  in  a 
barren  spot,  many  miles  from  human 
beings.  It  is  scarcely  possible  for  3'ou 
to  reach  any  settlement  alive." 

"  I  don't  care,"  said  the  Settler. 
"  Give  me  my  life,  and  I'll  be  thankful 
for  it." 

"  Thankful  ?  " 

"Aye,  thankful,"  said  the  Settler. 
"  I'll  be  your  servant,  your  slave,  if  yoii 
will  only  have  mercy  upon  me." 

"  I'll  not  have  anything  to  do  with 
you,"  said  Jack.  "  By  an  accident  your 
life  has  been  spared.  I  meant  to  kill 
you.  Enough — you  are  free.  But 
never  cross  my  path  again  ;  and,  above 
all,  keep  from  old  associates." 

"  Don't  let  him  go,"  interposed  Jacob 
Sturmby.  "  He  is  not  the  sort  to  make 
a  good  man  out  of." 

"  I  cannot  kill  him  now,"  said 
Jack. 

"  Don't  forget  that  he's  forfeited  his 
life  according  to  law." 

"  Granted,"  said  Jack,  as  he  turned 
away;  "but  I  cannot  turn  aside  from 
the  line  I  have  chosen.  I  will  not  fight 
a  wounded  man." 

"Evil  will  come  of  it,"  urged 
Sturmby,  "  depend  upon  it." 

"  Well,  if  it  does  we  must  meet 
it." 

Jack  led  the  way  back  to  the  boat, 
and  the  others  followed.  He  had,  as  he 
said,  chosen  a  path  to  take,  and  he  wovild 
not  depart  from  it. 

For  the  time  Jim  Black  the  Settler 
^'.a^s  free,  and  there  was  an  ominous  gliat 
in  his  eyes  as  he  looked  after  his  re- 
treating foes. 

"  He  isn't  charmed,"  he  said.  "He's 
no  more  certain  than  other  people ;  and 
if  I  live  and  get  out  of  this,  I'll  laugh 
at  him  in  the  future." 

Then,  tearing  off  his  handkerchief, 
he  bound  it  tightly  round  his  wounded 
hand,  and  turned  his  face  inland. 
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-Sr\XKKR    COMES    IN    AT 


"VTiiAT  was  the  fate  of  the  Settlor? 

That  was  the  quest iou  tliat  exercised 
the  minds  of  his  four  friends  left  on 
board  the  "  Ixattlesnake." 

The  events  on  shore  ^Yere  not  quite 
clear  to  them,  the  broken  rocks  on  the 
promontory  having  hidden  tlie  ilual  act 
of  the  little  drama. 

Jack  returned  on  board,  the  anchor 
was  hoisted,  and  the  "  Rattlesnake " 
once  more  turned  her  form  seaward. 

And  nobody  said  a  word  to  the  four 
of  what  had  happened  on  shore. 

"But  whore's  the  need?"  groaned 
the  Sneezer.  **  Of  course  the  Settler's 
dead.  Oh — atchew — atchew — atchew  ! 
"VA'ho'll  be  the  next,  I  wonder  ?  " 

'*  You,  I  hope,"  said  the  Panther,  "  if 
only  to  stop  that  confounded  sneezing." 

"He  seems  to  be  picking  off  the 
strongest  first,"  remarked  the  Pantaloon. 
"  Dimmore  and  Magson  were  strong  as 
bullocks,  and  I  should  think  that  the 
Settlor  could  wrestle  with  most  men. 
Confound  the  cub  !  He's  as  bad  as  the 
old  lion  to  deal  with." 

"  VTe  must  do  something,"  said  the 
Swaggerer,  with  his  bull3'ing  air. 
"  Why  don't  j-ou  fellows  choose  your 
time,  and  go  at  him  in  a  body  ?  He's 
only  a  boy." 

"  Ah,  that's  it,"  sneered  the  Panther, 
"  why  don't  vre  go  at  him  in  a  bod}'  ? 
Because  he's  too  much  for  us  in  cunning, 
he  overmatches  us  every  way." 

They  were  in  their  bimks,  the  oidy 
place  where  they  felt  at  all  safe  to  talk, 
and  the  lamjD  was  swinging  overhead. 
Apparently  they  were  alone,  but 
suddenly,  without  any  warning,  Jack 
was  in  their  midst. 

Xo  spectre  could  have  come  more 
mysteriously  upon  them. 

Frozen  with  terror,  these  four  men 
lay  still,  staring  at  the  boy  whom  they 
had  just  cause  to  dread.  Speak  they 
could  not. 

He  went  round  from  bunk  to  bunk, 
until  he  came  to  that  of  the  Panther. 
There  he  paused  and  looked  at  its 
occupant  with  eyes  full  of  meaning. 


"■You  are  next  on  the  list,"  he  said, 
in  a  cold  hard  tone  of  voice.  "  I  put 
my  seal  upon  you." 

With  his  forefinger  he  touclicd  the 
Panther  on  tlie  forehead,  and  turned 
away.  At  the  same  moment  ilie  lamp 
was  extinguished,  and  they  were  left  in 
darkness. 

Like  a  spectre  Jack  liad  come  upon 
them,  and  like  a  pliantom  he  had 
vanished  from  their  sight. 

A  cold  perspiratioTi  brolco  out  upon 
iheir  faces  and  bodies,  and  the  very 
blood  in  their  veins  seemed  to  rim  cold, 
while  their  hearts  almost  ceased  to  beat 
in  horror  and  despair. 

In  those  few  moments  appeared  to  be 
concentrated  all  the  agonies  of  a  life- 
time ;  and  in  their  ears  still  rang  the 
words,  "  I  put  my  seal  upon  you." 

Only  the  chattering  of  the  teeth  of 
the  Pantaloon  and  Sneezer  could  be 
heard  for  a  time.  At  last  the  Panther 
broke  out  into  violent  declamation. 

And  the  Sneezer  gave  vent  to  his 
fcclinors  in  a  fit  of  violent  sneezinof. 

Tlie  Pantaloon  struck  him  in  the  ribs, 
and  hissed  out  fiercely — 

"Be  quiet.  Hang  you,  be  quiet! 
Your  sneezes  sound  like  pistol  shots  in 
my  ears,  and  make  me  tremble  so,  I 
can't  keep  still." 

•"  But— atchew  '—atchew  !  " 

"  Curse  you,"  cried  the  Swaggerer, 
'*  stop  that"!  " 

]\Ieanwhile  the  rage  of  the  Panther 
grew  deeper  and  fiercer  every  moment, 
till  he  worked  liimsclf  up  into  such  a 
fit  of  desjieration  as  to  render  his  ravings 
ahnost  unintelligible. 

His  fury,  as  expressed  in  M'ords,  was 
soinething  awful,  and  it  made  all  who 
heard  him  shudder.  The  Swaggerer 
ventured  to  remon.-^trate  with  him. 

"  It's  no  good  going  on  hi  that  violent 
v,-ay,"  he  said  ;  "  I'd  as  soon  hear  such 
language  from  the  lips  of  a  dying  man." 

"  And  am  I  not  dying  ?  Am  I  not 
as  good  as  dead  ?  "  cried  the  Panther. 
"  And  v.-ho  has  brought  me  to  it  but  you, 
vou  sneaking  hound  I  " 
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"I'm  no  sneak/'  said  tlie  Swaggerer. 
*'  And  3^ou  lie  !  " 

-"  You  are,"  cried  tlie  Pantiier,  leap- 
ing out  of  liis  bunk.  "You  have  kept 
well  out  of  mischief  at  present,  and  it 
is  my  belief  you  liave  squared  matters 
with  the  cub." 

"  That's  ridiculous.  I  vrish  I  could 
square  them." 

"  You're  sold  us,"  hissed  the  Panther. 
*'  Here,  stop  a  moment.  Let  me  get 
hold  of  3^ou." 

He  had  groped  his  way  to  the  other's 
bunk,  and  laid  hold  of  him  in  a  grip  of 
iron.  The  Swaggerer  tried  to  wrench 
himself  free. 

"  Hands  off!  "  he  cried.  "  Let  go,  I 
say.     Curse  \'ou,  take  your  hands  off  !  " 

"  Yes,  hands  off  when  I've  done  with 
you,"  replied  the  Panther,  as  he  dragged 
him  out  of  his  bunk,  and  up  the  ladder 
to  the  deck,  where  he  flung  himself  upon 
the  Swaggerer.    "  I'll  not  be  the  next — " 

"  Help,  help  !  "  cried  the  Swaggerer. 

The  Pantaloon  and  Sneezer  took  up 
the  cry,  while  the  two  combatants  rolled 
about  in  the  darkness,  locked  in  a  fierce 
and  deadly  embrace. 

The  Panther  had  got  a  firm  hold  of 
the  throat  of  the  Swaggerer. 

It  would  have  gone  hard  with  the 
latter  but  for  the  timely  appearance  of 
Spanker,  who  came  up,  with  Xerry  bear- 
ing a  light,  and  followed  by  two  or 
three  seamen. 

"  Here,  what's  this  ?  "  he  shouted  ; 
"you  rascals  fighting.  All  right,  go  it 
— I'll  join  you." 

And  vriih  a  stoutish  stick  he  carried 
in  his  hand,  he  began  to  belabour  the 
pair  without  stint  or  mercy. 

This  cooled  their  courage  a  bit,  and, 
leaving  hold,  they  rolled  apart,  and 
called  for  quarter. 

"  I'll  give  you  quarter,"  cried  Spanker. 
"  I'll  quarter  joii — 111  make  mincemeat 
of  both  of  you.  Fighting  on  board  the 
*  Pi^attlesnake  ' !  High  treason  is  nothing 
to  it." 

"  It  seems  we  can't  do  anything  here," 
said  Dribbles,  who  had  not  been  fighting, 
and  was  not  in  any  way  called  upon  to 
make  a  remark. 

"Dry  up — evaporate,  will  you,"  said 
Abraham  Spanker,  as  he  dealt  him  a 
crack  on  the  head  that  set  him  sneezing 
and  snuffling  for  full  ten  minutes  after- 
wards. 


"  I'm  a  man  of  peace,"  continued' 
Spanker,  "and  I  have  a  screaming- 
objection  to  war.     You  hear  me  ?  " 

The  Panther  was  addressed,  and  with 
the  blood  streaming  down  one  side  of 
his  head  from  a  blow  he  had  received, 
he  sulkily  nodded. 

"  Without  order,  no  ship  can  keep 
afloat,"  Spanker  went  on,  turning  to  the 
Swaggerer,  "  and  order  I  make  up  my 
mind  to  have.  If  there  is  no  other  way 
of  getting  order  than  by  knocking  you. 
into  pumpkin  sarse,  I'll  do  it,  for  I'm  a. 
man  of  peace." 

The  Swaggerer  did  not  answer  him. 
He  had  been  half  choked,  and  had 
received  some  pretty  stiff  blows  about 
the  head  and  body,  and  was  in  na- 
humour  to  argue  with  anyone. 

"Peace,"  said  Abraham  Spanker, 
balancing  his  stick  in  his  hand,  "is  3 
lovel}'  thing.  It's  a  bright  picture 
wherever  you  find  it,  and  I  must  have- 
it  aboard  the  '  Pattlesnake.'  " 

He  looked  around  to  see  if  anybody 
objected,  but  nobody  ventured  to  do  sOy. 
and  turning  to  Slocum  Kerrj^,  he  sought- 
confirmation  from  him. 

"  Slocum,  have  I  lied  ?  " 

"You  can't  lie,"  replied  the  ready^ 
Slocum. 

"Do  I  love  peace?" 

"  As  a  rule  you  regularly  wallow  ia 
it,"  replied  Slocum. 

"  True   for  you,"  said  Spanker,  ap 
provingly,    "  and   that    being  a  knov/a. 
fact,  I've  no  more  to  say." 

He  backed  off,  being  a  cautious  man- 
and  trusting  nobody,  giving  one  last 
warning  as  he  did  so. 

"  I  shall  put  a  watch  on  you,"  hei 
said,  "  and  the  first  symptoms  of  a  kick- 
up  will  bring  me  back  again  vrith  a 
stouter  stick.  I  shall  lay  on  heavier 
each  time.     Is  that  so,  Slocum  ?  " 

"  You  speak  living  truths,"  replied 
Slocum. 

"  If  peace  ain't  got  with  my  stoutest- 
stick,"  said  Spanker,  "  then  I  call  uJd  my 
bull- dog,  who  barks  powder,  and  bites 
ballets,  so  you  know  what  to  expect, 
you  four  skunks  in  breeches,  and  so 
good-night." 

His  warning  was  effectual^  and  after 
he  was  gone,  quietude  reigned. 

But  none  of  the  four  slept  again  that 
niglit. 

Each  had  his  own  thoughts  to  keep 
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him  aAvake  for  hours,  and  it  may  ho 
imagined  that  those  thoughts  were  none 
of  the  liveliest. 

The  Panther  was  not  de\oid  of  a 
certain  sort  of  courage,  hut  evouls  had 
cowed  him. 

By  degrees  the  eonrage  he  once 
possessed  had  been  sapped  and  under- 
mined, and  the  dark  future  before  liim 
made  him  quake  with  fear. 

'•  If  I  only  knew  when  it  was  to  be," 
he  thought,  "  I  might  bear  it." 

And  in  that  lay  the  sting. 

lie  did  not  know  when  he  might  be 
called  upon. 

lie  was  as  helpless  and  in  as  hopeless 
a  state  as  a  prisoner  under  sentence  of 
death,  with  no  day  or  hour  named  for 
his  execution. 

So  he  brooded  on  tlirough  the  hoiirs 
of  rest,  and  wlien  the  call  was  heard  for 
liim  and  his  companions  to  turn  out  and 
begin  the  work  of  the  day,  he  was  still 
darkly  brooding. 


Slooum  Kerry  had  charge  of  the  deck 
with  throe  of  his  men.  They  were  all 
armed,  as  the  remainder  of  the  band  of 
murderers  Icucw,  and  kept  a  watoli  upon 
their  every  movement. 

''  They  arc  too  strong  for  ns,"  thought 
the  Swaggerer,  as  he  began  to  scrub  the 
deck.  "  There  is  no  hope  save  in  the 
mercy  of  Jack  Boldhoart.  Will  he  go 
on  to  the  end,  and  will  he  leave  mo  to 
the  last?" 

lie  almost  wished  he  had  been  chosen 
first,  and  put  out  of  his  misery  ;  but 
life  is  very  sweet,  and  he,  like  the 
majority  of  us,  was  in  no  hurry  to  lose  it. 

And  hope,  that  never  deserts  lis  until 
the  end  has  come,  faintly  shone  before 
him. 

He  might  succeed  in  escaping  ;  Jack 
might  die  or  relent.  In  short,  he  need 
not  yet  despair. 

But  even  while  he  thought  this,  he 
ground  his  teeth  in  agony,  and  groaned 
aloud. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

AnRAHAM    SrANKER    DOES    HIS    BEST  TO  MAKE    TIIIXCS    PLEASANT WIIEIIE    IS    JAOK  p 


TiiK  "  Ptattlesnake "  kept  upon  her 
course  for  days,  nothing  of  any  great 
moment  occurred,  and  neither  Jack,  nor 
Jacob  Sturmby,  nor  old  Ben  appeared 
on  deck. 

Their  absence,  however,  gave  no  relief 
to  the  Swaggerer  or  the  other  three. 
The  constant  tear  of  his  coming  kept 
tbem  on  the  rack,  and  the  way  they 
persistently  kept  their  eyes  upon  the 
companion  that  led  to  the  captain's 
cabin,  -inicrfercd  somewhat  with  their 
work. 

It  was  a  terrible  life  to  live. 

A  grinding,  wearing  life,  that  sapped 
their  courage,  and  reduced  them,  one 
and  all,  to  the  level  of  couiplete 
poltroons. 

Abraham  Spanker,  without  any  kindly 
intentions,  did  his  best  to  distract  their 
minds  fi'om  distressing  thoughts. 

He  kept  them  going  all  day,  and 
sometimes  half  througit  the  night. 

"  The  '  Pvattlesnake,-' "  he  said,  '*  is  a 
craft  that  must  be  looked  to.  If  you 
ehii'k  yoirr  work  she  shows  her  rattle 
and  bites.     Go  ahead  with,  that  cleaning 


there,  yon  limp-liuibcd  food  for  the 
hangman." 

His  fertility  in  finding  new  names 
for  them  was  really  very  surprising.  He 
was  never  at  a  loss,  and  occasionally  ho 
would  be  quite  as  handy  with  a  bit  of 
rope  which  he  called  his  "lieminder." 

"It  wakes  a  man's  memory  up,"  he 
said.  "If  he's  forgotten  to  do  a  job, 
^lYQ,  him  the  least  taste,  and  he  gets  to 
work  at  once." 

Neither  the  P^lntalooii  nor  the  Sneezer 
really  required  much  "reminding,"  but; 
they  had  a  dose  of  it  every  day,  and 
once,  when  the  former  ventured  to  re- 
monstrate, he  met  with  very  prompt 
treatment. 

"  Slocum  Kerry  !  "  roared  the  cap- 
tain. 

'•'  Here,'^  answered  Slocum,  showing 
his  head  up  from  belov,'. 

"  Put  this  old  stick  of  mutiny  into 
irons,  and  give  him  tv\'o  days  in  the  hold 
on  biscuit  and  water." 

In  five  minutes  it  was  done,  ar.d  the 
Pantaloon  passed  two  days  in  the  hold, 
with  no  other   company  but  the   rats, 
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witli  whose  society  the  "  llattlesnake  "' 
appeared  to  be  highly  favoured. 

When  he  was  set  free  again  there  was 
a  blanched  look  upon  his  face  which 
could  not  be  accounted  for  by  so  short  a 
confinement.  Dribbles  the  Sneezer  asked 
him  if  he  had  been  tortured. 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  Pantaloon,  "  tor- 
tured by  being  alone.  Save  me  from  it 
again." 

"Time  passed  slow,  eh?"  Dribbles 
asked. 

"  Time  was  nothing,,'  said  the  Panta- 
loon ;  '*  it  was  those  who  were  on  board 
the  *  Albatross '  that  worried  me.  They 
were  constantly  afore  me — gliding  on 
and  on,  and  yet  never  passing  away." 

"It  was  all  fancy." 

"  So  it  may  have  been,  but  it  wasn't 
the  less  awful." 

"  Why  didn't  you  sleep  away  the 
time  ?  " 

"  Sleep  I  "  said  the  Pantaloon,  with  a 
haggard  look.  "  I've  not  closed  my 
eyes  all  the  time.  Dribbles,  I  am  sixtj' 
years  old,  and  I  can't  call  to  mind  one 
year  of  my  life  that  isn't  shameful  to 
think  of."' 

"  That's  a  poor  look  out." 

"It  is  terrible.  As  a  baby,  of  course 
I  did  nothing  ;  but  when  a  boy,  I  began 
bad.  I  was  cruel  to  small,  helpless 
things,  I  robbed  and  pilfered.  I  lied, 
and  so  I  grew  up  to  be  what  I  am." 

"  There's  a  pair  of  us,"  said  Dribbles, 
with  a  miserable  shiver.  "  I  was  a 
beggarly  little  sneak  when  I  was  a  kid. 
I  pretended  to  be  good,  and  I  robbed  my 
little  sister's  monej^-box.  I  did  heaps  of 
things  that  thinking  of  makes  me 
shrink  into  my  boots." 

"  If  ever  I  get  ashore,  and  clear  away 
from  him,"  said  the  Pantaloon,  jerking 
his  thumb  towards  the  cabin,  "  I'll  try 
and  be  a  better  man." 

"  I  will  be  better,"  said  the  Sneezer  ; 
"  I'll  get  work,  and  live  honestly.  JSTo 
chap  could  be  more  sorry  for  his  sins 
than  I  am." 

And  tlien  they  rolled  their  wicked 
eyes,  and  felt  almost  pious. 

We  shall  see  by-and-by  how,  Avhen 
things  appeared  brighter,  tliey  kept  this 
vow  made  in  a  time  of  trouble. 

A  week  passed,  and  there  was  no  sign 
of  Jack  or  his  attendants,  and  the 
amazement  of  his  foes  deepened. 

They   were  so  much  upon  the  deck 


and  aloft  that  it  seemed  to  be  impossible 
for  him  to  lie  so  close,  without  enduring 
something  akin  to  imprisonment.  But 
he  did  not  appear. 

The  "  Ilattlesnake  "  was  becalmed  for 
four  days,  and  nothing  was  seen  of  him, 
and  nobody  named  him.  Where  could 
he  be? 

A  hopeless  thought  flashed  into  the 
mind  of  the  Swaggerer. 

Was  he  ill  ? 

lie  might  be,  even  dying,  and  oh, 
joyous  thought — perhaps  dead  ! 

The  regular  crew  held  no  communica- 
tion with  the  Swaggerer  and  his  com- 
panions,  and  he  knew  it  would  be  useless 
to  ask  for  information  from  one  of  them, 
but  he  thought  that  Slocum  was  worth 
trying. 

Accordingly  he  touched  his  cap  to  the 
mate,  and  asked  if  he  might  ask  a 
question. 

"  Of  course  you  may,"  replied 
Slocum,  with  a  grin. 

"  Is  anybody  ill  aboard  ?  "  enquired 
the  Swao-fferer. 

"  111 !  "  exclaimed  Slocum  Kerry, 
indignantly  ;  "  what  the  deuce  do  you 
mean  by  that  ?  The  captain  isn't  the 
man  to  jjut  up  with  people  being  ill. 
He  soon  takes  that  sort  o'  nonsense  out 
of  'em." 

"  I  don't  mean  the  hands,"  said  the 
Swaggerer,  hesitatingly ;  "  but — but — " 

"Jiut — but,"  said  Slocum,  mocking 
him.     "  Do  you  mean  the  feet  ?  " 

"  I  mean  there  are  others  aboard  who 
might  be  ill.     I — I  mean  no  harm — " 

"  Oh,  yes,  you  do,"  said  Slocum  coolly, 
interposing  ;  "  but  you  dursn't  do  it.  If 
you  could  have  your  way,  you'd  flay  us 
all  alive  and  bile  us  to  death,  but  you 
ain't  got  the  pluck  to  try  it  on," 

The  Swaggerer  bit  his  lip  ;  but  he 
was  burning  to  know  why  Jack  kept 
out  of  sight,  and  he  put  his  question  in 
a  more  definite  form. 

"  I'm  alluding  to  the  passengers,"  he 
said. 

"  We  haven't  any,"  said  Slocum. 

"  To  the  captain's  friends,  them." 

"  Oh,  are  they  the  people  you  are 
troubling  your  tender  heart  about  ? 
Well,  you  can  make  your  mind  easy. 
They  are  right  enough." 

"  Not  seeing  them  on  deck,"  said  the 
Swaggerer,  "  I  got  anxious." 

"  Perhaps  if  I  were  to  mention  it  to 
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the  captaiu,"  said  Slocuni,  griiniiiij:!:  all 
over  his  face,  "he'd  make  ariangeinents  ; 
to  ease  your  mind."  | 

**  N — no,  don't  speak  to  liim,"  stam-  j 
nicred  the  Swaggerer.  "  It's  of  no  I 
consequence."  I 

"  Bless  you.  no,  not  In  tlie  least,"  said 
Sloeuni,  sarcastically.  '  It  don't  nuitter 
a  tig  to  you  whether  he's  alive  or  dead. 
JSliall  I  tell  you  something?  " 

"  If  you  please." 

"  I  wouldn't  be  in  your  place,"  said 
Slocum,  impressively  nodding  his  head, 
'*  for  all  the  money  that  was  ever  carried 
over  the  sea.  Shall  I  tell  you  something 
more  ?  " 

"Do  as  you  please,"  said  the  S^ag- 
gerer,  frowning. 

"  You'll  he  left  to  the  last,"  Slocum 
said,  "  as  a  choice  bit,  and  he'll  make 
The  most  of  you  !  Lor'  !  I  wouldn't  be 
in  vour  boots  if  they  made  me  King  of 
France  and  Emperor  of  all  the 
Hooshias.'' 

He  went  away  chuckling,  and  the 
Swaggerer,  not  in  any  way  cheered  by 
the  interview,  went  on  with  the  job  he 
was  engaged  upon — burnishing  the 
compass-box. 

A  few  minutes  later,  when  he  saw 
the  reflection  of  his  face  in  the  polished 
brass,  it  terrified  him. 

There  was  more  than  the  natural 
elongation  and  distortion  which  rounded 
metal  gives. 

This  was  nothing ;  it  was  the  stamp 
of  horror  upon  his  face  that  ajipalled 
him. 


It  was  like  some  ghastly  vision  that 
comes  with  troulded  sleep. 

What  was  to  be  his  fate  P 

lie  was  to  be  saved  till  the  last  and 
treated  as  a  choice  morsel  to  appease  the 
appetite  of  vengeance. 

AVas  Slocum  Ivorry  jesting?  Had  he 
taken  upon  himsidf  to  speak  without 
authority,  or  had  Jack  really  confided 
his  purpose  to  him  ? 

It  irritated  him  to  think  that,  after 
all,  it  was  onl}''  a  boy  he  was  afraid  of ; 
but  then  there  was  so  much  that  fought 
on  the  side  of  that  boy. 

First,  he  had  right  to  support  him. 

And  circumstances  favoured  him  in 
the  second  place.  All  things  seemed  to 
play  into  his  hands  to  the  confusion  of 
his  enemies. 

Even  their  own  cowardice  and  terror 
helped  him. 

And  then  again,  the  Swaggerer  had 
never  forgotten  the  story  Jack  had  told 
him  on  board  the  "  Albatross." 

Had  Captain  Boldheart  indeed  been 
his  friend  to  the  end  ? 

Was  he  ready  and  willing  to  help  him 
if  be  could  only  have  known  whom  he 
had  on  board  ? 

The  Swaggerer  tried  to  shako  oflP  the 
belief  that  it  was  true,  and  he  could 
not. 

It  clung  to  liim,  and  showed  him 
what  chances  of  happiness  he  had  lost, 
and  what  misery  he  had  gained. 

So  he  brooded  and  brooded,   and  the 
"  Rattlesnake,"  with  a  freshbreeze,  went 
upon  her  way,  but  still  Jack  made  no 
1  sign,  and  was  not  seen  or  heard. 
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HARD    TIMES    AGAIN — A    SUKPRISE 'iJIE        KATILESXAKE        DISAPrEARS. 


Abraham  Sp.\>'ker  of  the  "Hattle- 
snake  "  was  at  times  a  mirthful  man, 
and  he  was  blessed  with  the  gift  of 
extracting  fun  out  of  the  most  un- 
promising materials. 

He  also  could  see  the  humorous  side 
of  a  thing  when  others  were  disposed  to 
regard  it  with  extreme  gravity. 

For  instance,  his  treatment  of  the 
Swaggerer  had  two  sides  to  it.  He  looked 
at  one  and  th.e  Swaggerer  at  the 
other. 


"I'm  a  jockj'lar  man,"  he  said  one 
morning  when  they  were  n earing  the 
Cape,  "  and  I  must  have  ray  larf  or  bust. 
A  chaj)  of  your  humour  alius  docs  me 
good  to  look  at." 

The  humour  just  then  was  that  it  was 
bitterly  cold,  and  he  had  put  the  Swag- 
gerer into  the  chains  to  heave  the  lead 
where  the  bottom  of  the  sea  could  not 
be  found  with  such  appliances  as  the 
"  Rattlesnake  "  had  on  board. 

"  My    finger.s    are    frozen,"    said  the 
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>Swaggerer,     scowling     lieavily,     "  and 
tliere\s  nothing  much  to  laugh  at." 

"  Still,  I  sees  the  humour  of  it,"  said 
Spanker ;  "  give  'em  a  rub,  and  get  into 
the  chains  again." 

"  I  shall  pitch  into  the  sea,"  growled 
the  Swaggerer  ;  I  can't  hold  on." 

"  But  you  must,  my  friend." 

"I  tell  you,"  cried  the  Swaggerer, 
with  a  ferocious  glare,  "that  you  are 
going  too  far  with  me." 

"Hey,  snakes!"  said  Spanker, 
"  mutiny  again.  Forward  here,  Kerry, 
and  shove  this  brute  in  irons." 

"No,  don't  do  that,  sir,"  said  the 
Swaggerer,  humbly  ;  "  I  forgot  myself. 
I  beg  your  pardon." 

"  The  next  time  you  forget  yourself," 
said  Spanker,  "  I'll  shove  you  into  the 
Iiold,  and  keep  you  there  till  we  arrive 
at  New  York.  Get  into  the  chains 
again." 

With  a  groan,  the  Swaggerer  complied. 
Life  was  a  weary  thing  to  him,  and  yet 
he  clung  to  it,  as  we  all  do.  It  is  seldom 
so  bad  as  to  make  us  really  wish  to  go 
over  the  dark  border. 

The  Panther,  the  Pantaloon,  and  the 
Sneezer  all  got  their  share  of  hard  work, 
and  contributed  liberally  towards  the 
entertainment  Spanker  felt  so  needful. 

The  Panther  said  little,  but  the  groans 
^  of    the   Pantaloon,    and   the   nasal  ex- 
pressions of  Dribbles  were  daily  heard 
all  over  the  ship. 

And  all  this  time  nothing  was  seen  of 
Jack  or  his  friends. 

This  was  the  hardest  thing  to  bear. 

Tlie  dread  of  his  reappearance  gave 
the  four  rascals  no  rest  of  mind  during 
the  waking  hours. 

At  work  their  eyes  were  ever  roaming 
towards  the  companion  that  led  to  the 
captain's  cabin,  expecting  to  see  the 
familiar  form  rise  up,  and  Jack's  voice 
announce  that  the  hour  of  another  of 
the  gang  had  come. 

"  AVho  will  be  the  next  to  meet 
death  ?  "  was  the  thought  that  haunted 
them,  one  and  all. 

The  "  Rattlesnake "  rounded  the 
Cape,  and  still  Jack  did  not  shovf 
up. 

Then  a  surmise,  that  had  long  been  in 
the  breast  of  the  Swaggerer,  became  a 
conviction. 

"  He's  not  on  board,"  he  said. 

One  night,  when  it  was  his  watch  on 


deck,  he  crept  down  to  the  captain'* 
door,  to  listen  to  some  talking  going  oa 
there. 

Slocum  Kerry  and  Spanker  wore  the 
only  speakers. 

"  Where  he's  gone  to,  I  can't  say," 
Spanker  was  saying ;  "all  I  know  is 
that  he's  paid  me  pretty  well  for  what 
I've  done  up  to  the  present," 

"And  5'ou've  got  passage-money  and 
work  out  of  them  chaps,"  said  Kerry. 

"  Jes'  so,"  replied  Spanker,  "  and  my 
larf  into  the  bargain.  Save  me,  what 
a  mirthful  job  it  is  ! " 

"  This  young  chap  didn't  say  whea 
you'd  see  him  again  ?  "  asked  Kerry. 

"  No  ;  all  he  said  was,  '  I'll  come  to 
you  again,  some  day,  but  when  or  where 
don't  bother  about.  I  have  a  task  of 
death  before  me.     Be  sure  I'll  come.'  " 

"  And  so  he  will,"  said  Kerry,  with 
an  oath.     "  He's  a  lad  of  his  word." 

The  Swaggerer  heard  the  loregoinir. 

The  "  Pattlesnake  "  was  clear  for  a 
time  of  Jack,  and  he  was  in  a  measure- 
a  free  man.  With  an  evil  smile  on  his- 
face  he  returned  on  deck. 

The  Panther,  who  v/as  also  one  of  the 
watch,  was  leaning  moodily  over  the- 
bows,  watching  the  moon  just  peeping- 
above  the  horizon. 

"Panther,"  he  whispered,  "'don't 
move,  but  listen  to  me.     He's  gone  !  " 

"Who?"  exclaimed  the  Panther, 
starting.  "Has  he  killed  one  of  the 
others  ?  " 

"No  ;  he's  not  here,"  said  the  Swag- 
gerer. "  All  this  time,  while  we  have 
had  tlie  blue  shakes  on  us,  that  young, 
tiger  has  not  been  on  board." 

"  You  think  so  ?  " 

"  I  know  so.     Listen." 

He  told  the  Panther  what  he  had 
overheard,  but  his  confederate  did  not- 
share  his  exultation. 

"What  if  he  has  gone?"  he  said. 
"  He'll  come  again." 

"  Come  again  !      Where  ?  " 

"  Anywhere  and  ever^'v/here.  At 
some  port  we  may  touch  at,  or,  at  the 
latest,  at  New  York." 

"  Well,  we  won't  go  to  anj  of  the 
ports  or  to  New  York." 

"  V/hat  will  you  do,  then  ?  " 

"I'll  tell  you  by-and-by  ;  I  can't  talk 
here." 

After  the  watch  was  over,  they  wont 
to  their  bunks,  and  haA'ing  first  assured 
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himself  that  there  were  no  listeners,  tlie 
Swaggerer  imfolded  liis  selieme. 

The  Pantaloon  and  the  Sneezer  M'erc 
in  the  relief  watch,  and  did  not  share  in 
the  eont'erence. 

•' Eeiueniber  this,"  said  the  S\\'ag-- 
gerer:  '*  only  we  two  in  it.  Let  every- 
tliing  be  done  well,  and  take  our  time 
over  it."' 

••  "^Vhere  will  yon  try  for  land  ?  " 

"■  Abont  Uruguay,  I  think  we  ought 
to  be  safe  there.'' 

-Kight." 

The  next  dav  they  began  their  work. 

The  "  Eattlesnake  "  carried  four  boats, 
and  in  three  of  these  the  Panther 
'  drilled  holes  in  the  oif-side,  coA'cring  up 
his  work  with  tarpaulin. 

One  by  one  the  oars  were  pitched 
oyerboard. 

The  boats  swung  in  the  davits  as  they 
had  swung  for  many  days,  and  nobody 
suspected  the  mischief  that  had  been 
done — the  tarpaulin  covered  all. 

When  their  watch  M'as  in  the  night, 
the  Swaggerer  was  down  below. 

The  nights  were  quiet,  the  wind  fair, 
and  the  captain  seldom  came  on  deck. 

Slocum  Kerry  was  supposed  to  have 
charge  of  the  ship  at  the  time,  but  he 
contented  himself  with  coming  up  now 
and  then,  and  seeing  that  her  head  was 
all  right. 

The  demeanour  of  the  Swaggerer 
and  the  Panther  had  of  late  been  so 
abject  that  he  suspected  nothing. 

But  two  people  on  board  suspected 
much,  and  they  were  the  Sneezer  and 
the  Pantaloon. 

Said  the  Pantaloon  to  the  Sneezer — 

"There's  something  afloat  between 
those  two." 

Said  the  Sneezer  to  the  Pantaloon — 

'■'  There  is.  Let's  keep  an  eye  on 
them." 

'•'We  will." 

And  accordingly  they  did  so,  in  that 
quiet  way  of  theirs  which  some  people 
would  have  called  "  snealcing." 

Little  by  little  they  got  at  the  root  of 
"what  was  going  on,  but  they  made  no 
sioTt. 

'•  TTe  will  see  that  they  don't  go  with- 
out us,"  said  the  Pantaloon, 

''  TTe  will,"  said  the  Sneezer. 

One  night,  when  it  was  as  dark  as  it 
ever  is  on  the  ocean,  the  Swaggerer  and 
the  Panther,  ha^'.-ing  all  things  complete, 


determined    upon    carrying    out    their 
plot. 

Tluur  watch  was  the  miildle  one,  and 
all  things  favoured  thrni. 

Abraiunu  Spanker  had  been  very 
druidc  tliat  day,  and  Slocum  Kerry  had 
taken  advantage  of  liis  relapse  to  imbibo' 
too. 

Both  were  belo',v,  and  the  ship  was 
left  to  the  man  at  the  wheel  and  the' 
men  of  the  watch. 

The  Swaggerer  and  Panther  drew 
forward,  and  conversed  iu  whispers. 

*'  AYe  shall  get  no  better  chance,'* 
said  the  former  ;  "I  have  quietly  taken. 
our  bearings  to-day,  and  I  reckon  we 
are  not  fifty  miles  from  Lmd." 

"Even  that  is  something,"  said  the 
Pantlicr. 

".But  the  boat  is  provisioned  ;  I  put 
in  a  bag  of  biscuit  last  night.  Bemem- 
ber  that  it  is  for  life  and  liberty." 

"All  right— go  ahead." 

Tlie  Swaggerer  slipped  away,  and 
glided  below. 

The  Panther  drew  up  to  the  gig, 
loosened  the  ropes,  and  lowered. 

None  of  the  rest  of  the  watch  heard 
a  sound. 

Everything  had  been  done,  every  pre- 
caution taken.  The  pulleys  were- 
saturated  with  oil. 

Having  done  this  much,  he  stood  by,, 
waiting  patiently.  In  about  ten  minutes 
the  Swao-o^erer  came  crlidinf?  bade. 

Behind  him  were  two  shadowy  figures, 
which  neither  he  nor  the  Panther  per- 
ceived. 

"Is  all  clear?"  the  Swaggerer 
whispered. 

"All  right,"  replied  the  Panther; 
"  drop  in." 

"  Stop  a  minute,"  said  a  soft  voice 
close  behind  him. 

~\Yith  a  smothered  oath,  the  Swag- 
gerer swung  round,  and  saw  dimly  the 
figure  of  Sneezer  just  behind  him. 
Close  by  v.'as  another,  which  he  made 
out  to  be  the  Pantaloon. 

"Why  ain't  3^ou  fellows  in  your 
bunks  P  "  he  asked,  in  a  low  tone. 

"  Because  we  ain't  such  fools,"  replied 
the  Sneezer  ;  "  we  know  your  game." 

*'  Yes,  you've  scuttled  the  ship,  and 
you've  got  about  ten  minutes  to  get 
awav.     ^lYe  are  going  with  you." 

"'Oh,  that's  it,  is  it  P  " 

"Pals  hitherto  and  pals  always." 
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"  Just  SO.  All  right.  We'll  get  into 
tlie  boat,  and  you  follow." 

"No,"  said  the  Sneezer,  with  the 
courage  of  desperation,  "  we  will  go  first, 
and  you  follow." 

'*  And  if  we  don't  allow  you  ?  " 

"  Then  we  stop  the  game  altogether." 

"  That's  so,"  said  the  Pantaloon. 

•'  In  you  go,"  muttered  the  Swaggerer. 

^'  Onl}^  don't  let  us  have  any  blundering. 

No  noise.     There  are  lots  of  soft  things 

to  drop  upon.     The  boat  is  just  under 

The  Sneezer  went  over  the  side,  and 
dropped  into  the  boat.  Excitement  and 
the  jerk  of  the  fall  brought  on  his  old 
complaint. 

"  Atchew  !  atchew  !  "  he  gasped.  "  I 
beg  your  pardon,  really.    Atch-e-e-ew ! " 

"What's  going  on  there  ?  "  cried  a 
voice  from  amidships. 

"  Kerry's  coming  up,"  whispered  the 
Swaggerer ;  "  not  a  moment  to  lose. 
Down  with  you." 

"  Hi  I  bring  a  lantern  here,"  roared 
Kerry.  "  What's  this — a  boat  lowered  ? 
Stop,  or  I'll  fire  into  you  !  " 

"  Fire  away,"  growled  the  Swaggerer, 
as  he  cut  the  boat  free  with  an  axe. 

In  a  moment  tbe  ship  was  going  on 
ahead.  Shouts  were  heard  on  deck, 
and  lanterns  were  dancing  about. 

They  could  hear  the  voice  of  Abraham 
Spanker  at  its  loudest. 

"  I  wonder  whether  he  will  see  any 
fun  in  this  job  ?  "  said  tlie  Swaggerer. 
"  Pull  on,  Panther.  We'll  keep  her  in 
sight  until  she  goes  dov/n." 

"  They  know  what's  happened,"  said 
the  Panther.     "  Ilarken  !  " 

The  voice  of  Abraham  Spanker  rang 
over  the  sea — 

"  The  shiji's  scuttled !  Lower  the 
l)oats ! " 

"  Aye,  lower  them  if  you  can  !  "  said 
the  Panther;  " and  when  lowered,  how 
long  do  you  think  they  will  float  ?  " 

"  See  her  lights  there — all  on  a  slant," 
cried  the  Swaggerer.  "  She  is  going 
down  by  the  head." 

"  This  is  awful !  "  gasped  Dribbles. 
"  I  can't  look  on." 

"  Then  don't,"  said  the  Panther. 

"  NoAv  look  at  her,"  the  Swaofserer 
said,  in  a  tone  of  triumph.  "  Iloup-la  ! 
Hurrah  for  the  auger  !  Twenty  three 
holes  I've  bored  in  her,  and  I  drew  all 
the  plugs." 


"  Help,  help  !  "  cried  the  doomed  men 
in  the  ship. 

"  There's  none  for  you,  my  lads ! " 
shouted  the  Swaggerer.  "  You  are 
doomed." 

He  could  hear  them  struggling  to  get 
the  boats  free,  and  could  see  the  lights 
moving  about. 

Presently  some  of  them  began  to 
ascend. 

"  They  are  taking  to  the  rigging,"  he 
cried  ;  "  she  is  going  down.  Give  her 
a  cheer,  boys  !  " 

"  Hurrah  !  " 

Only  the  Panther  responded  to  his 
call.  The  sight  of  such  a  treacherous 
deed  consummated  was  more  than  even 
the  hardened  Pantaloon  and  the 
cowardly  Sneezer  could  bear. 

They  sat  huddled  up,  with  their  eyes 
cast  down,  and  their  fingers  in  their 
ears. 

Yells  came  from  the  deck  of  the 
"  Pattlesnake,"  and  the  captain  and 
mate  fired  their  revolvers  as  signals  of 
distress. 

They  signalled  only  to  their  enemies, 
and  to  a  deserted  sea. 

The  lights  in  the  rigging  moved  up 
and  down,  then  suddenly  appeared  to  be 
moving  in  a  circular  direction. 

The  Swaggerer  shouted  with  glee. 

"  It's  all  over.  Down  they  go  !  "  he 
cried. 

And  as  he  spoke,  the  lights  glided 
rapidly  dov>'n,  an  awful  cry  rent  the  air, 
and  the  "  Ilattlesnake "  went  under  a 
hundred  fathoms  of  sea. 

The  Panther  rested  on  the  oars,  and 
looked  at  the  blank  left  by  its  disappear- 
ance. No  light  was  visible  on  sea  or 
sky. 

"  'Tis  done,"  he  said. 

"  Aye,  and  well  done,"  said  the  Swag- 
gerer. 

"  And  we  are  answerable  for  another 
half- score  lives." 

"  Have  you  grown  chicken-hearted  ?  " 
demanded  the  Swaggerer,  scornfully. 
"It  was  a  blow  for  life  and  liberty,  and 
we've  gained  both.  Pull  on,  I'll  take 
you  to  the  shore ;  the  tide  is  in  our 
favour." 

The  Panther  said  no  more,  but,  with 
a  sound  that  was  like  a  sigh,  bent  to  his 
work,  and  pulled  on. 

"  So  perish  all  my  foes !  "  cried  the 
Swaggerer,  as  he  settled  in  the  stern. 
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"  All  but  one,"  said  a  lioUow  voice 
near  Lim. 

He  started,  and  turned  eold,  his 
trembling  lingers  dropping-  the  tiller- 
lines. 


He  did  not  recognise  tbe  Yolce,  ami 
d'ared  not  ask  ^Yho  it  was.  And  yet  it 
was  only  the  Sneezer,  who  was  thinking 
of  Jack,  and  involuntarily  gave  veut  to 
what  ^^'as  in  his  mind. 
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ON    THE    DEEP    BLUE    ST  V- 
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The  success  of  their  }>lot  put  the 
Panther  and  Swaggerer  into  good- 
humour,  and  Sneezer  and  the  Pantaloon, 
instead  of  getting  a  drubbing  as  they 
expected,  found  themselves  not  only 
tolerated,  but  made  welcome  in  the  boat. 

"  After  all,"  said  the  Swaggerer,  "  I'm 
glad  you  two  fellows  came.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  may  say  I  intended 
\o\\  should  come.  I  never  desert  an  old 
pal." 

"  Xever  I  "  said  the  Panther,  showmg 
all  his  teeth  with  a  smile  that  would 
have  ptassed  for  a  snarl. 

"  Of  course  not,"  said  Dribbles  the 
Sneezer. 

"And  what  say  you,  old  Panty  ? " 
said  theSwaggerer,  giving  the  Pantaloon 
a  terrific  smack  on  the  back. 

"Oh  — ugh — dear!"  was  all  the 
Pantaloon  could  say,  the  blovr  left  him 
so  little  breath. 

"  We  will  live  happy  in  the  new  land," 
Said  the  Swaggerer,  "like  brothers. 
Pife  is  a  jolly  sort  of  thing,  after 
all." 

"I  M-ondcr  where  young  Jack  is?" 
said  the  Panther,  resting  on  his  oars. 
"I'll  bet  he'll  drop  on  us  some  day." 

"  Lord  help  us  then,"  sighed  Dribbles, 
looking  up  at  the  stars,  as  if  he  expected 
to  see  Jack  descending  upon  them  like 
a  thunderbolt. 

"  I'm  thankful  to  say  that  my  hands 
are  clean  of  the  last  job,"  mattered  the 
Pantaloon,  under  his  breath. 

The  Swaggerer  turned  quickh'  upon 
him. 

"Look  here,  old  PlLarisee,"  he  said, 
"  I  just  warn  you  not  to  smooth  the 
feathers  of  your  conscience  with  that 
sort  of  stuff.  You've  done  enough  to 
set  vour  full  share  of  brimstone  when 
you  die. 

"  And  your  time  can't  be  far  away," 
grinned  the  Panther. 


Tlie  old  man  groaned,  and  curled 
himself  up  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat. 

"  If  I  only  had  my  tiuie  over  again,'' 
he  muttered. 

The  next  moment  he  received  a  kick 
fro]n  the  Swaggerer,  who  bade  him  take 
the  oars. 

"  It's  turn  and  turn  about  in  thi.3 
boat,"'  he  said. 

And  so  it  proved  from  that  hour,  but 
the  turn  and  turn  about  was  between 
Dribbles  and  the  Pantaloon,  while  the 
other  two  sat  in  the  stern,  and  smoked 
and  chatted,  or  cast  looks  of  terrible 
meaning  at  their  two  companions. 

The  boat  was  roughly  provisioned,  but 
there  was  enough  biscuit  and  water  for 
all.  The  little  meat  and  spirits  the 
Swaggerer  had  been  able  to  smugfq-le,  he 
divided  between  the  Panther  and  him- 
self. 

"  You  fellows  have  been  overfed,"  he 
told  the  others,  "  you  are  too  gross,  and 
I  must  bring  you  down  a  bit." 

"  A  blight  rest  upon  you,"  thought 
the  old  Pantaloon  ;  "  but  I'll  bring  you 
down  some  day." 

They  were  two  nights  and  the  better 
part  of  two  days  in  the  open  boat,  but 
on  the  eve  of  the  second  day  they 
sighted  land. 

The  coast  looked  hospitable  enough  in 
itself,  and  there  were  people  moving 
about. 

The  Swaggerer  stood  up  in  the  boat 
to  take  a  look  at  them. 

"What  are  they  like?"  asked  the 
Panther. 

"  Civilised,  with  togs  of  a  Spanisli 
cut,"  replied  the  Swaggerer.  "  I  see  u 
lot  of  horses  tethered  together  a  little 
way  inland,  and  I  know  what  these 
fellows  arc." 

"Horse-riders,  perhaps,'*  suggested 
the  Sneezer. 

"  You  idiot,"  snarled  the  Swaggerer  ; 
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■**  if  he  makes  another  remark  like  that, 
throw  him  overboard.  These  men  are 
hunters/' 

"  A  rough  lot,"  said  the  Panther. 

"But  sure  to  have  some  grub  and 
good  things  with  them,"  returned  the 
Swaggerer.  "  Now  to  perform  the  ship- 
wreck trick.  Look  sickly,  all  of  you. 
Whiten  old  Panty  with  a  kick  in  the 
a-ibs.  Sneezer  always  carries  his  white 
lion  in  his  cheeks." 

The  Panther  did  as  he  was  bidden, 
and  a  ferocious  kick  laid  the  Pantaloon 
in  the  bottom  of  the  boat  groaning  and 
rolling  his  eyes. 

"  He'll  do,"  grinned  the  Swaggerer  ; 
"  here's  my  afflicted  father,  gentlemen, 
whose  age  was  against  his  bearing  the 
exposure  and  fatigue.  Father  dear, 
bear  v.-p — help  is  at  hand." 

He  raised  the  exasperated  Pantaloon 
V-p  a  little,  and  put  his  head  upon  his 
■shoulder. 

"  Now  you  move,  you  old  beggar,"  he 
said,  "and  I'll  give  you  a  taste  of  cold 
steel  between  your  ribs.  Panther, 
whiten  your  cheeks — I  know  3'ou  can  do 
ih. 

The  Panther  first  grinned,  then  com- 
posed his  visage,  and  with  a  tremendous 
effort  drove  the  blood  from  his  face. 

The  'amazed  and  terrified  Sneezer  saw 
it  die  out  from  under  the  tan  of  his 
cheeks,-  and  leave  him  like  the  corpse  of 
jsi  mulatto, 

"  Will  that  do  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Good,"  said  the  Swaggerer.  "  Now 
pull  in.  Sneezer,  and  pull  your  hardest, 
60  that  you  really  may  be  pumped  when 


we  touch  land.  They've  spotted  us,  and 
are  gathered  together  in  a  cluster. 

"  Father  dear  !  "  he  said,  turning  to 
the  Pantaloon,  with  the  mocking  smile 
of  a  demon. 

"  What  now?"  groaned  the  Pantaloon. 

"  Do  vou  feel  better  ?  " 

"No,"!  don't." 

"  I'm  sorry  for  that ;  you  must  have 
a  little  more  physic.  Lie  down,  Panther, 
and  scratch  his  calves  vdth  your  knife. 
Bleeding  limbs  will  make  him  interest- 
ing." 

"  Have  mercy  on  me,"  groaned  the 
wretched  old  man.  "  I'm  as  ill  as  you 
like — dying,  dead.     Let  me  alone." 

"  One  little  touch,"  said  the  Panther," 
pricking  him  with  his  knife  out  of  sheer 
malice.  "  Ah,  for  an  old  one,  he  bleeds 
pretty  well." 

"  We  are  nearing  land,  father  dear,'* 
said  the  Swaggerer ;  "  groan  and  look 
thanlvful,  you  old  image." 

"  I  can  groan  easily,"  said  the 
Pantaloon,  "  and  I'll  tr}^  to  look  thank- 
ful." 

"  The  strangers  on  the  shore  are 
Spanish,"  said  the  Swaggerer.  "Now 
to  see  what  sort  of  welcome  we  shall 
get.  Bemember,  all  of  you,  that  I'm 
spokesman.  If  they  speak  Sj)anish,  I 
can  answer  them." 

"  But  we  sha'n't  understand,"  said  the 
Sneezer. 

"  All  you've  got  to  do  is  to  look  as  if 
you  were  dying,"  replied  the  Swaggerer, 
"  and  leave  the  rest  to  me." 

And  as  he  sjjoke,  the  boat  touched 
land,  and  a  body  of  half-caste  Spaniards, 
numbering  about  a  dozen,  lounged 
towards  them  with  careless  srace. 
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The  foremost  man  was  grey-headed, 
and  his  drooping  inoustache  was  as  white 
as  snow.  He  ma}^  have  been  sixty 
years  of  age,  but  seemed  to  have  retained 
the  fire  of  his  youth,  and  wore  his 
3Iexican  costume  jauntily. 

The  others  behind  him  Vi^cre  men  of 
various  ages,  down  to  a  lad  of  sixteen, 
and  all  wore  the  sombrero,  shirt,  jacket, 
sash,  knee-breeches,  and  boots  with 
silver  spurs. 


The  only  variation  in  their  dresses 
was  in  the  colour  of  the  material — 
brown,  red,  blue,  or  green,  according  to 
the  w^earer's  fancy. 

The  Swaggerer,  with  the  Pantaloon's 
head  still  upon  his  shoulder,  made  signs 
of  distress.  The  Panther  looked  up 
with  a  livid  face,  and  the  Sneezer 
groaned. 

"  Senor,"  said  the  leader,  speaking  in 
very  good  English,  "  your  servant." 
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"  Yoli  speak  our  language,"  saiil  tlie 
•  Swaggerer. 

"  I  have  that,  pleasure.  I  saw  at  onec 
that  you  were  English.  You  have  been 
ehipwrecked.'' 

"  It  is  our  misfortune.  These  friends 
of  mine,  my  aged  father,  and  myself, 
arc  all  tliat  is  left  of  the  erew  and 
passengers  of  the  *  Rattlesnake.'  " 

"  AMiere  bound  for  ?  '' 

"  Xew  York." 

"Ah,"  said  the  Spaniard,  twirling 
his  moustache,  ''  caug^ht  in  a  gale  '^  " 

"A  terrible  one,"  replied  the  Swag- 
gerer ;  "  and  we  sprang  a  leak,  and  took 
to  the  boats.  We  have  reason  to  believe 
we  are  the  sole  surxivors." 

''  Of  course  we  are,"'  said  the  Sneezer, 
anxious  to  distinguish  himself. 

""Why  of  course?"  asked  the 
Spaniard. 

"  His  raind  is  demented,"  said  the 
Swaggerer,  sadly.  "  Do  not  heed  him. 
So  is  that  of  my  aged  father  here." 

The  Pantaloon,  who  did  not  like  the 
aged  father  business  at  all,  not  knowing 
whither  it  might  lead  him,  looked 
ghastly.  ■  He  was  nearly  bursting  with 
suppressed  fury. 

But  what  could  he  say  or  do  ? 

"Well,"  said  the  'Spaniard,  "it 
appears  to  me,  scnor,  that  you  have  had 
a  rough  time  of  it.  But  we  can  help 
you  very  little.  AYe  are  onh'  camping 
here  for  to-day.  To-iuorrow  we  go  in- 
land in  search  of  wild  horses." 

"Perhaps  you  can  guide  us  to  the 
nearest  town,"  said  the  Panther. 

"Anywhere  but  Xew  York,"  added 
the  Sneezer. 

"  You  hear,"  said  the  Swaggerer, 
with  a  forced  smile — "  quite  gone. 
Father  dear  will  be  talking  nonsense 
next."' 

Father  dear  looked  as  if  he  would 
have  lilced  to  say  something,  but  le- 
strained  himself  for  certain  reasons. 
The  Swaggerer  rose,  and  signed  to  the 
Panther. 

"  Take  his  legs,"  he  said  ;  "mj^  aged 
father  must  be  carried." 

The  Panther  took  his  legs  as  desired. 
He  had  strong,  pliant  fingers,  and  at  the 
same  time  he  laid  hold  of  flesh}'  parts 
01  the  limbs,  and  pinched  them. 

The  Pantaloon  dared  not  strugo-le 
"violently,  but  he  groaned  prodigiouslv. 

The  Sneezer  had  left  the  boat  last,  and 


from  sitting  so  long  he  -was  really  very 
weak  upon  his  feet.  Ho  lurched  ab mt 
like  one  tilled  with  good  wine,  or  had 
spirits,  or  anything  that  intoxicates,  and 
fell  up  against  the  Spaniard. 

"1  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said,  "I 
hope  I  haven't  hurt  you." 

"Drink  of  tins,"  said  tlie  Spaniard, 
handing  him  a  flask. 

Dribbles  needed  no  second  invitation. 
but  poured  tlie  welcome  liquor  down  his 
throat. 

"  Save  a  drop  for  me,"  said  tho 
Pantaloon,  wlio  had  been  deposited  iu  a 
sitting  position  on  the  ground. 

Sneezer  smiled  gentl}'',  and  handed 
back  the  flask. 

"Too  late,  old  man,"  he  said. 

"  Confound  j'-our  greedy  skin  !  "  cried 
the  Pantaloon,  getting  tip  nimbly  with 
the  object  of  rushing  at  him. 

But  the  Swaggerer  Avas  too  quick  for 
him.  He  rushed  in,  and,  under  the 
IDretence  of  helping  him,  tripped  and 
threw  him  heavily. 

"Father,  deai,"  he  said,  leaning  over 
him,  "  you  must  not  get  excited.  Have 
you  hurt  yourself  ?  ''" 

Father  dear  was  driven  to  the  very 
verge  of  madness  by  this  question. 
Had  he  hurt  himself  ! 

"'B3'  the  Furies!"  he  said,  in  an 
undertone,  "you  shall  pay  for  this." 

"Move  again,"  said  the  Swaggerer, 
in  the  same  tone,  "  and  I'll  arrange 
your  funeral." 

The  Spaniards  stood  by  watching 
what  passed  with  impressive  faces. 
^Vhat  they  understood  or  thought  they 
kept  to  themselves. 

The  leader  conferred  with  them  apart 
for  a  fe^^  miilntos,  and  then  came  back 
to  the  interesting  victims  of  the  ship- 
wreck. 

"  Such  food  as  we  have  is  yours,"  he 
said.  "  We  have  no  slielter.  SufHcient 
for  the  night  we  give." 

The  Spaniards  had  a  rough  camp 
under  the  lee  of  some  adjacent  rocks. 
Each  man  had  his  rug  thrown  carelessly 
on  the  ground,  the  vrhole  forming  an 
imperfect  circle. 

In  the  centre  were  the  materials  for 
a  fire,  which  was  lighted  as  the  night 
drevv'-  on,  and  the  whole  party  gathered 
around  it. 

They  were  not  a  talkative  body,  and 
the  new  arrivals  were  ill  at  ease  ;  even 
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the  Swaggerer,  wlio  seemed  to  have  found 
something  delightful  in  playing  the 
affectionate  son  to  the  exasperated 
Pantaloon,  found  that  business  tiresome, 
and  gave  it  up. 

The  Spaniards  exchanged  but  few 
words,  and  smoked  their  cigarettes  in 
silence.  They  drank  little,  and  the 
supply  of  strong  liquor  was  limited. 

But  there  was  plenty  of  dried  buffalo, 
which  was  rich  fare  after  so  much 
biscuit  and  bad  pickled  pork,  and  even 
the  "  ajyed  suifering  father "  ate 
heartily. 

"Senor,"  said  the  leader  to  the 
Swaofserer,  "  we  shall  ,2:0  away  at  dawn, 
and  we  must  leave  5'ou  here." 

"  The  deuce  you  must !  "  said  the 
Swaggerer.  "  Then  I  suppose  M'e  shall 
starve?  " 

"  No,"  was  the  answer  ;  "  we  can  give 
you  a  breakfast,  and  send  to  you  some 
friends  of  ours,  who  are  not  far  away. 
They  will  take  care  of  you." 

"  I  am  grateful,"  replied  the  Swag- 
gerer, with  affected  humility.  Then 
obeying  an  irresistible  impulse,  he  turned 
to  the  Pantaloon  and  added  :  "  You  hear 
that,  father  dear  ?     Be  thankful !  " 

The  Pantaloon  muttered  something 
that  might  have  been  thanks,  but  his 
eye  was  evil. 

The  Panther  burst  into  a  fit  of 
laughter. 

"  It  makes  me  glad,"  he  said  to  the 
Spaniard  ;  "  your  kindness  is  very  touch- 

"You  English  laugh  at  everything," 
replied  the  Spaniard,  ''oven  when  you 
are  going  to  be  hanged." 

But  English  though  the_y  were,  they 
did  not  laugh  at  that ;  on  the  contrary, 
a  portentous  gravity  fell  upon  them  all, 
and  the  hapless  Dribbles  had  a  fit  of 
sneezing  that  made  him  hop  about  like 
a  parched  pea  in  a  frying-pan. 

The  Spaniards  lay  dovv'n  to  rest,  and 
by  some  of  them  sharing  their  blankets 
with  each  other  they  found  covering  for 
the  strangers. 

But  they  lay  a  little  apart,  as  if  to 
avoid  their  guests. 

The  Swaggerer  and  his  companions 
fell  asleej),  and  slept  long. 

When  they  awoke,  the  Spaniards  were 
nowhere  to  be  seen. 

"  Now  what  may  this  mean  ?  "  cried 


the  Swaggerer,  leaping  to  his  feet,  an 
example  followed  Ijy  the  rest, 

"  There  they  go,"  said  the  Panther, 
pointing  to  a  body  of  moving  figures  in 
the  distance. 

"  Anyhow  thej^'ve  been  civil  enough 
to  leave  us  some  brealdast,"  said  the 
Sneezer. 

"But  will  they  send  their  friends?  " 
asked  the  Pantaloon. 

"  We  will  wait  and  see,  father  dear,'" 
replied  the  Swaggerer. 

"  Oh,  drop  that  game,"  growled  the 
Pantaloon  ;  "it  riles  me  more  than  you 
think." 

"  Govern  your  passion,  my  friend," 
said  the  Swaggerer,  "  for  be  sure  that  if 
it  is  my  humour  to  call  you  father,  or 
anything  else,  I'll  do  it.  Now,  Sneezer, 
pass  up  the  beef," 

They  had  breakfast,  and  found  they 
had  enough  left  for  another  meal.  Then 
they  looked  about  them,  and  debated 
what  they  should  do. 

"  Give  the  Spaniards'  friends  an  hour 
or  tv.'o,"  said  the  Swaggerer,  "and  if 
they  don't  turn  up,  well  go  along  the 
coast  until  we  find  some  other  fools  to- 
feed  us." 

"  And  if  we  don't  find  them  ?  "  asked 
Dribbles. 

"  We  shall  find  something  to  eat," 
replied  the  Panther,  with  a  meaning- 
look  at  him,  and  Dribbles  closed  his  eyes- 
and  sneezed. 

Ere  noon  they  saw  the  promised 
friends  approaching  on  foot,  and  as  they 
drew  near,  the  Swaggerer  made  out  a 
leader  who  looked  like  a  Spanish  sea- 
man . 

His  foUov/ers  were  Lascars,  and  they" 
were  all  armed. 

"  I  don't  like  the  look  of  that  lot," 
said  the  Panther, 

But  anj^  attempt  to  fly  would  have 
been  fruitless,  and  they  waited  for  the- 
newcomers,  who  were  sj)®^^il.y  lipoid 
them. 

The  leader  saluted. 

"  Four  shipwreck  Englcsemen  ?  "  he 
said. 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  Swaggerer. 

"  Good,  senor ;  will  3'ou  come  with 
me  .f" 

"  Where  to  ?  " 

"Beyond  yon  rising  land  lies  our 
ship,"  was  the  answer,  and  the  speaker 
looked  at  the  four  in  a  peculiar  manner 
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**  Init  suppose  vre  would  rather  remain 
on  iauJ  ■;' "'  said  the  Swaggerer. 

"  kSenores,"  said  the  other,  "we  are 
short-handed,  aud  we  call  upon  you  to 
hi^lp  us." 

"But  if  we  refuse  ?  " 

"  Senor,  we  can  take  no  refusal." 

There  was  no  mistaking  the  tone,  and 
the  Swaggerer,  making  a  grimace, 
replied — 

"  You  are  not  to  be  denied,  and  we 
will  come." 

The  Lascars,  in  obedience  to  a  sign 
from  their  leader,  surrounded  the 
pressed  men,  and  they  started. 

After  a  march  of  half-a-dozen  miles, 
thev  came  in  sight  of  the  ship,  a  large 
Spanish  trader,  lying  in  a  small  bay. 

A  boat  was  on  .the  shore,  awaiting 
them,  and  being  a  large  one,  it  took 
them  all  on  board. 

The  captain,  a  swarthy  Mexican, 
received  them  gravely,  but  there  was  a 
mocking  smile  about  his  lips  as  he 
welcomed  the  addition  to  his  crew. 


"  Englescmen,"  he  said,  "  are  good 
sailors ;  "  j'ou  come  as  water  to  the 
thirsty  traveller." 

They  did  not  answer  him,  and  he, 
turning  away,  gave  orders  for  the 
anchor  to  be  weighed.    , 

A  wind  from  the  land  favoured  them, 
aud  they  stood  out  to  sea. 

The  man  who  had  commanded  the 
Lascars  put  the  four  into  a  Avatch,  and 
gave  them  an  outline  of  the  duties  they 
had  to  perform. 

"  And  may  I  ask  where  wc  are  bound 
for  ?  "  asked  the  Swaggerer. 

"  Senor,"  was  the  answer,  "  we  hope, 
with  the  aid  of  the  Virgin  and  favour- 
able winds,  to  reach  New  York  ere  the 
month  is  out." 

The  Swaggerer  answered  not,  but  his 
lip  quivered  as  he  moved  away. 

"  Is  this  fate  or  chance  ?  "  he  groaned 
inwardly  ;  "  is  there  no  escape  from  the 
avenger  ?  But  away  with  fear  ;  we  are 
four  to  one  yet,  and  the  odds  are  in  my 
favour." 
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CHAPTER  XXY.  >-  "^ 

NEW    YORK — JACOB    STURMBY    AND    OLD    BEX ANXIOUS    HOUES    AND    AN    ARRIVAL. 


Ix  a  room  in  one  of  the  houses  in  a 
quiet  street  in  Xew  York  sat  Jacob 
Sturmby  and  old  Ben. 

Their  ragged  attire  was  in  strong 
contrast  to  the  neat  modem  furniture, 
and  they  were,  as  far  as  feeling  was 
concerned,  very  much  out  of  their 
element. 

But  they  had  come  hither  in  obedience 
to  orders,  and  they  were  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  Jack. 

Old  Ben  had  lost  some  of  the  vacancy 
of  mind  that  had  followed  the  untimely 
death  of  his  son,  and  he  only  fell  away 
at  intervals  into  the  mental  oblivion  in 
which  Jack  found  him. 

He  knew  everything  now,  and  thirsted 
for  vengeance,  but  his  hands  were  tied. 

Jack  had  drawn  from  him  a  promise 
that  he  would  leave  everything  to  him. 

"  My  wrongs  have  the  first  call,"  he 
said ;  '•  when  they  are  avenged,  yours 
may  come  to  the  front." 

"  When  you  are  satisfied,"  said  Ben, 
"  I  must  be  so,  too." 

The    "  Rattlesnake "    had    put    them 


ashore  on  the  coast  of  Mexico,  and  for 
a  while  they  travelled  together  across 
the  country. 

But  one  night  Jack  said — 

"You  must  go  on  by  yourselves.  I 
wish  to  be  alone.  Make  your  way  to 
New  York,  and  leave  a  letter  at  the 
post-office  telling  me  where  I  shall  find 

you." 

"And  you?"  asked  Sturmby. 
"  What  route  will  you  take  ?  " 

"  I  shall  have  the  stars  for  my  guide," 
said  Jack,  looking  at  the  spangled 
heavens,  "  and  I  shall  not  be  far  behind 

So  they  left  him  to  pursue  his  solitary 
way,  and  crossed  the  mainland,  some- 
times alone,  sometimes  in  company 
with  traders,  and  passing  through 
Mexico  city,  finally  reached  Yera  Cruz. 

Here  they  found  a  ship  glad  of  their 
services,  and  worked  their  way  to  New 
York,  and  there  they  had  been  five 
weeks  when  we  find  them. 

Evening  had  come,  and  they  sat  by 
the  window,  looking  at  the  passengers 
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in  the  street,  but  not  thinking  of  them. 
Their  minds  were  far  away  with  the 
absent. 

"It  is  time,  and  more  than  time," 
said  Sturmby,  suddenly  breaking  the 
silence,  "  that  we  heard  of  him." 

"Ah,  just  so,"  replied  old  Ben  ;  "but 
it  seems  to  me  that  we  shall  hear  of 
him  no  more." 

"  Don't  say  that !  "  exclaimed  Jacob 
Sturmby,  alarmed.  "  It  isn't  time  to 
croak  yet." 

"  Time  or  not,"  said  the  old  man, 
doggedly,  "  I  dreamt  last  night  that  I 
saw  him  stretched  out  on  the  plain  with 
the  vultures  over  him.  That  ought  to 
count  for  something." 

"  I  wonder  what  his  idea  was  in 
coming  on  alone,"  said  Sturmby,  rest- 
lessly ;  "  and  why  did  he  leave  the 
ship  ?  " 

"  That  was  a  sort  of  superstition, 
wasn't  it?" 

"  Well,  yes.  Having  in  a  way  missed 
with  Jim  Black,  he  thought  it  best  to 
leave  the  *  Rattlesnake.'  He's  got  his 
own  notions  of  revenge,  and  he'll  carry 
them  out." 

"  If  he's  alive." 

"  Ben,  I  won't  hear  you  croaking.  I 
was  up  town  to-day,  and  asked  about 
the  *  Rattlesnake.'  She's  now  long 
overdue,  and  they  have  given  her 
up." 

"  That's  a  hitch,"  said  Ben. 

"  So  it  is,"  returned  Sturmby  ;  "  and 
I'll  tell  you  another  sort  of  hitch  that's 
coming  on.  My  little  stock  of  money 
is  running  out.  We  are  all  right  here 
as  long  as  we  pay,  but  when  we  don't, 
we  shall  be  wrong,  friend." 

"  We  must  work,  Jacob." 

"  Aye,  that's  very  well.  I've  tried  to 
get  it,  but  my  rig-out  is  against  me. 
'  We've  got  no  beavers  here,'  says  one. 
'  Is  there  a  strike  on  the  prairies  ?  '  axes 
another ;  and  that's  the  way  they  chaff 
me." 

"  We  sha'n't  get  work  here,  j^ou 
think?" 

"I'm  dead  certain  that  we  sha'n't. 
Hush  !  isn't  that  a  knock  ?  " 

"  Aye,  sure,  and  that's  his  voice." 

They  both  leapt  up,  just  in  time  to 
see  the  door  open,  and  Jack  appear.  He 
looked  wan  and  worn,  but  the  fire  of 
his  eye  was  undimmed. 

"  I  am  behind  my  time,"  he  said,  as 


he  gave  a  hand  to  each ;  "  but  let  it 
suffice  that  I  am  here." 

"Welcome,  dear  lad,"  said  Jacob 
Sturmby,  and  old  Ben  murmured  his 
greeting. 

"  I  won't  ask  you  for  news,"  said 
Jack,  as  he  took  a  seat,  "  for  you  can 
tell  me  nothing  I  do  not  know.  The 
*  Rattlesnake '  is  lost.  They  have  given, 
up  all  hope  of  her." 

"  And  no  survivors  ?  "  said  Sturmby 

"  My  enemies  still  live." 

"  You  have  heard  of  them  ?  "  said 
Sturmby,  raising  his  eyes. 

"  Ah,  I  hear  from  them  and  about 
them,  here,"  said  Jack,  smiting  his 
breast ;  "  my  heart  tells  me  that  they 
are  among  the  living." 

"  And  living  where,  dear  lad  ?  " 

"  We  shall  know  that  in  time.  The 
world  is  very  small.  But  hide  where 
they  may,  they  shall  not  escape  me." 

He  rose  up,  and,  walking  to  the 
window,  stood  there  looking  out. 

The  others  said  no  more,  for  they 
knew  that  it  was  his  humour  when  not 
speaking  not  to  be  spoken  to. 

The  lamps  were  being  lighted  in  the 
street,  and  the  gloom  of  night  creeping 
down.  The  ordinary  business  of  the 
day  was  almost  over,  and  clerks  and 
shopmen  were  hurrying  home. 

"Jacob,"  said  Jack,  after  a  long 
silence,  "  can  you  give  me  anything  to 
eat  ?  I  have  tasted  nothing  all 
day." 

"  Dear  lad,"  exclaimed  Jacob,  amazed, 
"  why  didn't  you  say  so  before  ?  You 
must  have  been  starving  !  " 

"  No ;  it  was  my  choice,"  replied 
Jack,  sadly.  "  Two  days  ago  I  was  here, 
in  New  York,  but  I  wandered  forth 
again.     Shall  I  tell  you  why  ?  " 

"  Aye,  do,  lad." 

"I  saw  the  spirit  of  my  brother 
Willie  in  the  Broadway  as  I  was  coming 
hither." 

"  It  must  have  been  fancy." 

"  No,  Jacob — no.  I  saw  him  on 
ahead.  Do  you  think  I  should  not  have 
known  him  anywhere  ?  These  eyes  of 
mine  beheld  my  murdered  brother." 

"  It  must  have  been  somebod}^  re- 
sembling him,"  urged  Jacob. 

"  Could  I  be  mistaken  ?  "  exclaimed 
Jaclc,  impatiently.  "  I  know  his  figure, 
and,  what  is  more,  he  turned,  and  I  saw 
his  face.     Amazed  I  stood  for  a  moment, 
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tlien  somebody  came  between  us,  and  he 
was  gone." 

"  Master  Jack,"  said  old  Ben,  laying 
a  hand  upon  his  arm,  and  looking  up 
wiUily  into  his  face,  "  take  me  to  that 
street." 

"Whv  should  I  do  so,  Bon?" 

•'  Mayhap  I'll  tind  my  Bill  there.  It 
may  be  the  place  where  the  spirits 
walk." 

"Xo,  Ben,"  said  Jack,  sadly.  "I 
.should  have  seen  my  brother  anywhere, 
for  his  im;ii::o  was  here,"'  touching  liis 
forehead,  '*  and  my  conscience  conjured 
him  up.  He  came  as  a  reproach  to  me, 
for  flagging  in  my  work." 

Jacob  Sturmby,  who  had  been  busy 
placing  some  viands,  which  he  took  from 
a  cupboard,  on  the  table,  now  bade  him 
eat. 

He  sat  down  and  partook  of  a  crust  of 
bread  and  some  water. 

Then  he  arose  again. 

"  You  are  starWng  yourself,"  said 
Sturmby.  "  Try  a  little  wine  or  some- 
thing."' 

''  I  have  walked  two  days  and  nights 
about  this  great  city,"  replied  Jack, 
"  and  felt  no  hunger.  But  have  no  fear. 
I  am  well  enoufrh*.  I  shall  eat  by-and- 
by." 

He  was  moving  towards  the  door,  and 
Jacob  Sturmby,  in  surprise,  asked  him 
ii  he  were  going  out  again. 

"  For  a  while,"  he  said  ;  "  I  cannot 
sleep  yet.     Can  I  get  in  here  late  ?  " 

"  I  will  sit  up  for  you."' 

"  I  am  going  to  replenish  my  purse," 
said  Jack  :  **'  since  I  have  no  time  to 
labour,  it  must  be  filled  by  other 
means." 

Old  Ben  was  not  heeding  him  now. 
One  of  his  fits  of  vacancy  had  come 
upon  him,  and  he  was  talking  to  his 
dead  boy  as  if  he  sat  in  life  and  health 
beside  him. 

But  Jacob  Sturmby  noted  the  words 
of  Jack,  and  looked  at  him  with  pained 
cxiriosity. 


"  Without  labour,"  he  said,  **  there  is 
no  way  of  making  money  here." 

"There  are  a  thousand  ways,"  replied 
Jack,  "  and  I  have  found  a  friend  who 
assists  me.  I  put  down  a  coin,  and  ho 
covers  it  with  a  score.  Sit  up  for  me — 
I  shall  return." 

"  A  friend  here !  "  muttered  Jacob 
Sturmby  ;  "  who  can  it  be  ?  Lord  help 
the  lad  if  he's  taken  to  rough  ways  of 
making  money." 

"  And  now,  Bill,"  said  old  Ben,  rising, 
"  having  rested,  woTl  get  on.  You've 
lain  a  long  time  on  the  ground,  surely, 
and  there'll  be  little  got  to-day." 

"  Ben,"  said  Jacob  Sturmby,  taking 
him  by  the  arm,  and  pushing  him  genth'' 
back  into  the  seat,  "  you  are  not  to  move 
yet ;  your  boy's  too  tired." 

"  If  that's  so,  he  shall  not,"  replied 
the  old  man,  looking  at  him  doubtfully  ; 
"  but  I  don't  know  you." 

Ben  resumed  his  seat,  and  Sturmby 
took  his. 

In  a  little  while  the  former  was 
asleep  ;  but  the  latter  kept  his  watchful 
eyes  upon  the  street. 

The  hours  went  by,  and  he  scarcely 
moved.  The  thoroughfare  thinned  and 
emptied  ;  midnight  arrived,  and  yet  no 
sign  of  Jack. 

"He  can't  be  long  now,"  said 
Sturmb}',  uneasily,  and  rising,  went  to 
the  front  door  softly,  so  as  not  to  disturb 
the  house. 

He  looked  up  and  down  the  street, 
but  no  living  being  was  to  be  seen,  and 
a  dread  foreboding  took  possession  of 
him. 

"  Where  is  he  ?  "  he  asked,  "and  who 
is  this  friend  in  whom  he  trusts  ?  Can 
his  name  be  Robbery  ?  Heaven  save 
the  lad,  and  keep  him  from  that.  But 
he's  desperate,  and  will  not  let  little  or 
big  things  stand  between  him  and  his 
vengeance." 

But  Jacob  Sturmby  judged  Jack  as  he 
would  judge  the  world  in  general.  He 
did  not  thoroughly  understand  our  hero. 


*  *^l  I^Wtf^  "-^  '-^   l^t  t^l  l^T*^^  t^  t^%  ' 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

THE    GAMBIJNG    SALOO^^ LUCK    BEYOND    LUCK — JACK's   LIFE    IN   DANGER. 


Jack  liad  as  few  vices  as  any  young 
fellow  of  liis  age,  and  above  all  lie  was 
not  a  gambler. 

Yet  he  was  going  to  gamble  tbat 
night. 

His  little  stock  of  money  was  almost 
exhausted. 

"  I  do  it  to  aid  me  in  my  vengeance," 
he  said. 

He  had  some  knowledge  of  the  world, 
and  had  learnt  something  of  the  history 
of  "New  York,  and  he  turned  his  steps 
to  a  street  at  the  back  of  the  Broad- 
way. 

Externally  it  was  quiet  and  respect- 
able, and  a  saloon  in  its  centre  was  quite 
sober  in  its  a23pearance.  Into  this  Jack 
entered. 

"  I  want  to  see  the  major,"  he  said  to 
the  barman. 

''  Third  door  on  the  right,  sir,"  was 
the  reply.     "  Knock  three  times." 

Jack  obeyed  these  instructions,  and 
speedily  found  himself  in  a  back  room, 
where  there  were  at  least  forty  men, 
half  of  them  engaged  at  a  roulette- 
table,  the  rest  drinking. 

The  gamblers  were  all  intent  upon 
the  game. 

Not  even  the  advent  of  a  mere  youth 
in  sailor's  dress  attracted  more  than  a 
:;glance. 

The  tailleur  or  croupier  governing 
the  table,  was  a  quick- speaking,  dark- 
eyed  man,  with  hands  that  did  marvels 
in  the  way  of  paying  out  his  losses  and 
raking  in  his  winnings. 

He   saw   Jack,    and    with   his   rake 
touched  the  hand  of  a  man  who  was  not 
playing,  and  aj)parently  had  no  interest 
..in  the  game. 

He  rose,  and  Jack  took  his  seat. 
""  Many  can  play  as  well  as  one,  and 
-one  as  well  as  many,"  said  the  croupier. 
"While   the  ball   is   rolling,    you    can 
make  your  game." 

Jack  put  five  dollars  on  the  red,  and 
the  red  turned  up. 

The  croupier  paid  him  five. 
Next   he    put    half     his    money    on 
number  three,  and  left  the  rest  on  the 
red. 


The  croupier  smiled  to  himself.  It 
was  a  fool's  game. 

But,  lo  !  the  fool  was  successful,  and 
a  big  pile  of  dollars  passed  over  to  Jack, 
for  the  number  winning  brought  him  in 
thirty-five  times  the  amount  of  his  stake. 

Next  he  placed  fifty  dollars  on  the 
red,  and  lost. 

This  appeared  to  nettle  him,  and  he 
put  a  hundred  on  it — nearly  all  he  had. 
Fortune  again  favoured  him. 

When  his  money  was  passed  to  him, 
he  left  it  on  the  red.  Several  of  the 
players  now  noticed  him,  among  them  a 
lean  sallow-faced  man,  who  looked 
ravenously  at  the  pile  of  money  Jack 
had  won. 

Again  the  red  turned  up. 

"  The  devil  is  loose  to-night,"  some- 
body was  heard  to  saj^,  and  the  croupier's 
face  darkened. 

Jack  put  a  handful  of  dollars  on 
number  three  again. 

"  That's  madness,"  said  somebody, 
aloud ;  "  he  won  on  that  before." 

But  madness  was  triumphant.  It 
was  just  three  hundred  and  sixty  to  one 
against  him,  but  Jack  won. 

The  croupier  paid  out  with  a  nervous 
hand,  and,  with  amotion  of  his  eyebrows, 
drew  a  tall,  gentlemanly  man,  who  had 
been  looking  on,  to  his  side. 

"  The  bank  can't  stand  another  shake," 
he  said,  in  a  tone  that  only  reached  the 
ears  he  intended. 

"  Then  the  bank  must  stop,"  was  the 
reply,  conveyed  in  words  that  were 
spoken  without  a  movement  of  the  lips. 

Jack  put  a  handful  of  dollars  on  the 
black. 

"  A  stake  for  villainy,"  he  said,  un- 
consciously aloud. 

"  Pardon,  monsieur  ?  "  said  the 
croupier. 

"  I  was  thinking  aloud,"  replied  Jack. 
"  My  words  had  no  reference  to  you  or 
anybody  here." 

"  It  is  well,  monsieur,"  was  the 
answer.  "  Make  your  game,  gentlemen 
— the  ball  is  rolling.  Now  !  Black 
Wins  i 

He  paid  out  to  Jack  all  he  had  with- 
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liimgrv   and 


out.  a  change  of  face,  and  calmly  took 
the  ball  ont  of  the  "pond"  in  the 
middle  of  the  table. 

'■  ^lessieurs,"  he  said,  "  for  to-night 
the  game  is  ended." 

"  He  has  broken  the  bank,"  was 
\Yhispered  roimd,  and  many  hungry, 
curious  eyes  were  fixed  upon  him 

And   none   were   more 
curious  than  those  of  the  thin  sallow 
faced  man. 

"  He  takes  it  well."  he  said;  "it  is 
nothing  to  him.  What  would  it  have 
been  to  me  ?  " 

lie  was  a  fraudulent  manager  of  a 
laro-e  house  of  business,  and  he  had  lono: 
been  spending  his  employer's  money. 
He  came  that  night  to  get  it  back,  and 
lost  more. 

"  Ill-gotten  chains,"  thought  Jack,  as 
he  crammed  the  notes  and  gold  into  his 
pockets,  "  to  be  spent  for  a  good 
purpose." 

He  walked  to  a  table  in  the  centre  of 
the  room,  on  which  stood  a  number  of 
decanters,  and  tilled  a  glass  with  sherry. 

He  was  about  to  raise  it  to  his  lips, 
when  he  caught  the  eye  of  the  sallow- 
faced  man  fixed  upon  him. 


"  Well,  friend,"  he  said,  "  what  do 
you  want  ?  " 

"Nothing,  nothing,"  replied  the  other, 
hurriedly  ;  "  you  have  been  lucky,  and 
I  have  not,  and  I  was — was — " 

Jack  drank  his  wine,  and  put  down 
the  glass. 

"  One  word,"  he  said.  "  I  don't  like 
people  staring  at  mo." 

"  Perhaps  if  I  had  won,  you  would 
have  stared  at  me,"  said  the  other. 

"  Not  I,"  said  Jack,  contemptuously, 
and  turned  away. 

"  I  knew  it,"  groaned  the  sallow-faced 
man  ;  "  the  money  is  nothing  to  him,  it 
is  everything  to  me — death  or  life." 

"  For  a  moment  he  covered  his  face 
with  his  hands,  then  looked  up,  and  saw 
that  Jack  was  leaving  the  room. 

"  Yes ;  I'll  do  it,"  he  muttered,  and 
with  a  hurried  hand  filled  a  tumbler 
with  brandy. 

"  He  is  but  a  youth,"  he  muttered,  as 
he  hastened  on  Jack's  trail ;  "  what  of 
that  ?  Better  to  die  ere  your  soul  is 
black  with  sin.  As  for  me,  it  is  but  one 
more  sin,  and  money  to  me  is  a  matter 
of  life  and  death.  Aye,  I'll  do 
it." 


CHAPTER  XXYII. 

THE    ATTE>rPT    ON    JACK's    LIFE — A     RECOGNITION A    GENEROUS    FOE. 


"Unconscious  of  being  followed,  Jack 
turned  into  the  street  again,  and  in  a 
meditative  mood  wallced  slowly  on.  It 
was  past  midnight,  and  few  people  were 
about. 

And  those  who  were  abroad  for  the 
most  part  were  homeless,  or  night 
prowlers  in  search  of  plunder,  such  as 
we  find  in  all  great  cities. 

Fortune  had  favoured  Jack,  but  he 
cared  not  for  the  money  for  the  money's 
sake.  It  was  the  need  of  it  that  tempted 
him  to  try  a  game  of  chance. 

He  had  been  successful  beyond  his 
hopes,  but  the  gambler's  spirit  was  not 
in  him,  and  could  not  be  roused. 

It  was  a  million  to  one  against  his 
trying   that   doubtful   road  to   fortune  | 
again.  ' 

But  he  knew  that  his  faithful  fol-  | 
lowers  were  on  the  verge  of  want,  and  i 
for  their  sakes,  as  much  as  his  own,  he 


had  gone  to  the  gambling  saloon  that 
night. 

On  he  went,  thinking,  but  with  no 
thought  of  the  money  in  his  pockets. 

Behind  him  came  the  sallow-faced 
man,  thinking  of  money  and  murder. 

For  the  paltry  coins  and  strips  of 
paper  currency  he  was  ready  to  cut  short 
a  3"oung  and  vigorous  life. 

He  was  as  remorseless  as  death  itself. 

Across  the  Broadway,  and  into 
another  street  they  went.  Jack  and  his 
would-be  murderer. 

It  was  quiet  there,  and  the  sallow- 
faced  man  thought  he  could  kill  hira. 
safel}'. 

"  The  knife  is  the  weapon  here,"  ha 
muttered,  and  drew  a  formidable  bowie 
from  its  sheath. 

The  bright  blade  glittered  in  the  light 
of  a  lamp,  as  he  moved  on  more  quickly 
and  drew  nearer  to  Jack. 
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One  glance  around  to  see  if  the  coast 
was  clear. 

Only  one  man  coming  down  tlie  street. 

"This  for  him  if  he  interferes," 
muttered  the  sallow-faced  man,  as  he 
drew  a  revolver. 

He  had  forgotten  the  lock,  and  the 
click  of  it  was  loud  enough  to  reach 
Jack's  quick  ear. 

Accustomed  to  a  life  of  peril  for  some 
time  past,  he  instinctively  scented 
danger. 

Wheeling  round,  he  stood  face  to  face 
with  his  would-be  murderer,  who  stag- 
gered back  a  pace. 

Jack  saw  the  weapons  in  his  hands, 
and  without  parley  sprang  upon  him, 
seizing  him  by  the  wrist. 

"  Drop  them,"  he  said,  "  or  I'll  dash 
your  head  against  the  wall." 

•'  Hands  off ! "  cried  the  other, 
hoarsely. 

"  Drop  your  weapons,"  said  Jack, 
sternly,  and  the  man  answered  with  an 
effort  to  throw  him. 

But  Jack  was  supple  and  strong,  and, 
in  a  moment,  the  sallow-faced  man  felt 
himself  come  in  contact  with  the  wall, 
and  saw  stars  with  a  vengeance. 

Maddened,  he  tried  to  shoot  Jack,  but 
the  bullet  whistled  harmlessly  across  the 
street. 

It  went  very  near  to  the  man  who 
v/as  sauntering  down,  and  he  uttered  an 
howl  of  affright. 

"  What's  that  ?  "  he  cried. 

Then,  seeing  that  he  was  not  person- 
ally aimed  at,  he  crossed  the  street,  to 
get  a  nearer  view  of  the  combatants. 

Jack  now  had  his  opponent  fixed 
against  the  wall,  dazed  and  beaten. 

The  knife  and  the  revolver  lay  on  the 


ground. 


he 


Hearing    somebody    advancing, 
turned  his  face,  and  cried  out — 

"  Will  you  go  and  find  a  policeman  ? 
I  want  to  give  this  fellow  in  charge." 

To  his  amazement  the  man  he 
addressed,  whom  he  could  but  imper- 
fectly see,  uttered  a  shriek  of  affright, 
and  bolted  at  a  tremendous  pace. 

But  he  would  not  have  been  amazed 
if  he  had  known  who  it  was. 

It  was  Walker  Dribbles  the  Sneezer. 

Jack  smiled  at  the  rapidity  of  his 
retreat,  and  looked  up  and  down  the 
street  for  another  messenger. 

There  was  not  a  soul  in  sig^ht. 


"  You  dog  !  *'  he  said  to  the  sallow- 
faced  man,  "what  shall  I  do  with 
you?" 

"  Mercy ! "  gasped  the  would-be 
murderer ;  "  I  was  driven  to  it.  I'm  a 
ruined  man." 

Jack  pushed  him  away,  and  picked  up 
the  bowie  and  revolver. 

"  Stand  still,  or  I  will  fire,"  he  said. 
"  Now  tell  me  your  story." 

"I  am  in  employment,"  he  replied, 
"  and  I've  robbed  my  employer.  I 
wanted  to  replace  the  money." 

"  And  tried  to  do  so  in  the  gambling 
saloon,"  said  Jack. 

"Yes." 

"  And  failing  there,  you  would  have 
robbed  and  murdered  me  P  " 

"  It's  true,"  replied  the  man,  hanging 
his  head.  "  I  was  desperate.  I  ara 
desperate,  for  I  have  not  a  cent  in  the 
world." 

"Have  you  robbed  your  masters  ol 
much  ?  " 

"  Many  thousand  dollars." 

"  Then  I  cannot  help  you,"  said  Jack, 
"  except  to  save  you  from  a  prison.  See^ 
here  is  some  money.     Fly  !  " 

This  man  stared  at  the  handful  of 
dollars  and-notes  which  Jack  held  out 
towards  him.  Such  magnanimity  utterly 
amazed  him. 

"■  This  is  a  vast  country,"  said  Jack, 
"  and  there  are  fields  of  labour  where  a 
man  of  energy  may  grow  rich.  Gro, 
seek  one,  and  try  to  restore  that  which 
5'ou  have  stolen.  Take  this  money. 
Good-night." 

He  thrust  the  coins  and  notes  into  the 
man's  hand,  and  was  moving  away,  when 
the  other  followed  him. 

"  One  moment,  sir,"  he  said,  "I — I 
want  to  say  something." 

"  You  vv^ill  get  no  more,"  replied 
Jack. 

"  Heaven  knows  I  don't  want,"  said 
the  sallow-faced  man.  "  You  bow  me 
down  to  the  earth  with  shame  by  your 
generosity.  I  only  wanted  to  ask  you 
not  to  judge  me  by  my  mad  attempt  on 
your  life  to-night." 

"  I  will  not  judge  you  at  all,"  replied 
Jack. 

"  And  you  forgive  me  ?  " 

"  Readily." 

"  But  don't  forget,"  said  the  other, 
eagerly.  "  Keep  me  in  mind,  for  one 
day  we  may  meet  again,  and  I  be  able 
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to  give  you  some  return  for  this.  If 
ever  I  can  help  you  I  will,  though  it 
cost  me  my  life." 

Ho  brushed  his  hand  across  his  eyes, 
swung  round  on  his  heel,  and  walked 
away. 

"The  world  is  very  narrow,"  said 
Jack,  "  and  we  may  meet  again.  I  shall 
then  see  what  your  protestations  arc 
worth,  my  friend." 

He  moved  on,  little  dreaming  of  what 
was  lying  in  the  future. 

But  so  it  is,   we  all  sow  and   surely 


reap.  A  kind  word,  a  generous  act,  is 
often  like  a  grain  of  seed  sown  in  tho 
ground  ;  by-and-by  it  becomes  a  tree, 
and  brings  forth  fruit. 

Mark  the  nature  of  the  act,  too. 

Jack  could  readily  pardon  a  wrong 
done  to  himself,  but  an  injury  to  those 
ho  loved  he  could  not  forgive. 

Keeping  a  more  wary  eye  on  things 
around  him,  he  bent  his  steps  towards 
his  temporary  home ;  it  was  not  far 
away,  but  he  was  not  destined  to  reach 
it  that  nisfht. 


*  «-^->  ;-<?o  t^o  :.C>^  C£?o  t^^  c^->  tiO*  t^o  c.^->  c^^ '^ 


CHAPTER   XXYIIL 

now   THE    FOUR    CAME    TO    NEW     YORK MAKEPEACE    JIBBER's    SALOON — DOUBTFUL 

COMPANY. 


The  Sneezer  was  scared  pretty  well  out 
of  his  wits,  but  he  had  sense  enough  to 
know  which  way  he  was  going. 

Like  a  startled  rabbit,  he  made  as 
straight  as  he  could  for  his  burrow. 

At  that  tune  he  was  residing  with  his 
companions  in  a  house  of  accommodation 
for  travellers  with  limited  purses  in  the 
purlieus  of  Xew  York. 

They  had  done  their  work  pretty  well 
on  board  the  Spanish  trader,  but  had 
received  no  pay. 

*'■  Senores,"  said  the  captain,  when 
:hey  arrived  in  port,  "  you  are  now  free 
to  go  where  you  please,  and  I  shall  be 
glad  not  to  trouble  you  if  you  don't 
trouble  me." 

"You  will  give  us  seaman's  pay,  I 
suppose  ?  "  said  the  Swaggerer. 

"  I  will  give  you  nothing,"  replied 
the  Spaniard,  "  and  if  you  are  not 
satisfied,  apply  to  the  court,  where  you 
will  probablv  get  pay  of  another  descrip- 
tion." 

"  TYhat  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  "  asked 
the  Swaggerer,  putting  on  as  bold  a  face 
as  he  couid. 

"  In  the  United  States,"  was  the 
reply,  "they  do  not  often  hang.  But 
there  are  extreme  cases  where  they  use 
the  rope.  I  never  interfere  with  men 
unless  they  are  troublesome.  You  had 
better  go." 

The  Swaggerer  was  in  the  main  a 
coward,  and  he  inclined  to  this  opinion 
also.  He  tried  to  accept  things  with 
a  good  grace. 


"  Yer}'-  well,"  he  said,  with  a  dismal 
laugh  ;  "  money  isn't  much  object  to  us. 
You've  brought  us  safe,  and  that's  some- 
thing.    Come  along,  my  hearties." 

"  If  I  liad  that  man  in  a  quiet 
corner,"  said  the  Panther,  as  he  stepped 
ashore,  "  I'd  cut  his  heart  out." 

"It's  no  use  jawing,"  said  the 
Swaggerer,  surlily,  "  he's  got  the  upper 
hand  of  us." 

"  Not  he,"  snarled  the  Panther  ;  "  he 
only  guessed  at  things." 

"  Go  back  and  tell  him  so,"  sneered 
the  Swaggerer. 

"  Send  Old  Aged,"  suggested  the 
Panther,  "  it  wouldn't  matter  if  they 
hanged  him.  It  would  only  cut  short 
his  life  by  a  few  months." 

"  Can't  you  drop  that  subject  ?  "  cried 
the  Pantaloon,  turning  white.  "  Perhaj)s 
I  may  outlive  you  all." 

"  Oh,  no,"  said  Sneezer.  "  We  shall 
all  swing  together,  unless  young  Jack 
saves  the  hangman  a  job.  Oh,  dear — 
oh,  dear  !  whv  didn't  I  live  a  decent 
life?" 

And  here  he  sneezed  so,  that  a 
number  of  spectators  stared  at  him  in 
amazement. 

The  Swaggerer  hurried  on,  cursing 
his  anatomy  in  general,  and  his  nose  in 
particular,  and  the  Panther  strode 
beside  him. 

The  Pantaloon  and  Sneezer  brought 
up  the  rear,  and  together  they  sought 
shelter  to  suit  their  tastes  and  pockets. 

Thev   found  it  in  the  abode  of  one 
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Makepeace  Jibber,  a  long  lanky  ruffian, 
a  bull}'-,  or  whatever  answered  his  turn. 

He  had  led  a  roving  life,  and  had  left 
his  mark  out  San  Francisco  way,  but 
just  now  he  was  what  he  called  resting, 
and  having  taken  a  house,  opened  a 
whisky-saloon,  and  let  beds. 

He  soon  had  birds  of  the  same  colour 
with  him,  and  Jibber's  saloon  was  soon 
known  to  the  police. 

They  knew  it  too  well  to  go  near  or 
interfere  much  with  it. 

Passing  this  place,  the  Swaggerer 
saw  that  it  would  do.  Makepeace 
Jibber,  after  a  brief  interview,  accepted 
them  as  lodgers. 

"  And  why  ?  "  he  said.  "  Let  me  be 
candid,  for  I  am  a  candid  man  :  I  accept 
you  because  you  are  not  blessed  with 
pride  or  money," 

"We  are  not,"  said  the  Panther. 

"  And  your  game,"  continued  Jibber, 
**  is  to  live  as  long  as  you  can  at  a  place, 
and  then  skedaddle.     See,  I  know  you." 

As  this  had  been  in  the  minds  of  the 
Swaggerer  and  his  friends,  they  looked 
a  little  sheepish,  but  Makepeace  Jibber 
laughed. 

*'  I'm  cute,"  he  said,  "  and  I'm  candid. 
I  take  you  in  because  I  want  some  men, 
and  you'll  suit,  I  think.  What  do  I 
wan't  you  for  ?  Don't  ask  the  question, 
but  have  a  drink." 

They  asked  no  questions,  and  took  up 
their  abode  with  Jibber,  and  led  a  Kvely 
time,  of  a  sort,  with  him. 

On  the  night  when  Jack's  life  was 
attempted,  a  merry  party  had  gathered 
round  the  hospitable  board  of  Mr. 
Makepeace  Jibber,  in  his  own  private 
room. 

The  apartment  was  kept  very  select, 
and  strong  objections  were  made  if 
strangers  attempted  to  enter. 

Above  all  there  was  an  antipathy  to 
the  company  of  the  police. 

The  party  numbered  perhaps  a  dozen, 
and  there  was  not  one  man  among  them 
whose  hands  had  not  taken  the  life  of  a 
fellow-creature. 

Some,  like  the  Panther  and  the  Swag- 
gerer, had  a  host  of  deadly  sins  upon 
their  heads. 

Makepeace  Jibber  sat  at  the  head  of 
the  table,  with  the  Swaggerer  on  his 
right,  and  the  Panther  on  his  left. 

He  had  proved  them  of  the  right 
colour,  and  declared  he  loved  them. 


The  Pantaloon  sat  a  little  lower  down, 
quietly  drinking  himself  into  a  state  of 
forgetfulness,  the  only  state  which  per- 
mitted him  to  be  at  all  happy. 

The  Sneezer  had  gone  to  another  part 
of  the  town  with  a  message  from  Make 
peace  Jibber  to  a   brother   rascal,  and 
was  expected  back  every  moment. 

"  Lads,  one  and  all,"  said  Jibber, 
rising,  "a  word  with  you." 

"Silence!"  roared  the  Swaggerer, 
rapping  the  table. 

His  face  was  flushed  with  drink,  his 
eye  insolent,  and  his  air  that  of  a  bully. 

"  Of  course  he  must  say  some," 
sneered  one  of  the  men  at  the  other  end 
of  the  table. 

"  Lads,"  said  Jibber,  "  you  know  me, 
and  I  think  I  know  you,  and  I  think  it's 
time  I  made  my  plans  clear  to  you,  for 
I'm  an  open-fisted  man,  and  don't  like 
sneakings." 

He  paused,  and  his  listeners  rattled 
their  knuckles  upon  the  table^  crying, 
"Hear,  hear!" 

"We  are  men  who  don't  like  reg'lar 
work,"  Jibber  went  on.  "  We  ain't 
born  to  it." 

"  Hear,  hear  !  " 

"  And  it  isn't  in  our  line  while  money 
is  to  be  made  any  other  way." 

The  "  hear,  hears  "  were  loud  at  this, 
and  Jibber  paused  and  smiled  like  a  man 
who  had  said  a  good  thing,  but  wished 
to  be  modest  over  it. 

"  Our  line  is  more  in  the  way  of 
easing  others  of  what  must  be  a  burden 
to  'em,  and  when  they  rile  up  and  begin 
to  argue,  we  settle  the  thing  right  off. 
That's  our  ticket,  I  think." 

"  The  ticket,  and  no  other,"  was  the 
answer. 

"  But  cities  ain't  the  place  for  us  to 
work  in." 

"  No,  no." 

"  A  lot  of  busybody  people  get  inter- 
fering, and  the  police — " 

"  Down  with  the  police  !  " 

"  No  ;  we  do  thus,"  said  Jibber  ;  "  we 
don't  waste  our  precious  energies  on 
them,  but  go  farther  afield." 

"  Every  place  is  worked  in  this  State 
too  free,"  said  one  man,  gloomily. 

"  This  State  is  nothing,"  said  Make- 
peace Jibber.  "But  far  away  beyond, 
there's  a  road  that's  worked  a  bit,  but 
not  worked  properly,  and  that's  the  over- 
land route  to  San  Francisco." 
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A  quick  moveincnt  on  the  part  of 
some,  and  the  drawing  in  of  the  broath 
of  others,  told  that  he  had  taken  them 
by  surprise. 

"  Between  here  and  there,"  he  said, 
"  there's  big  peraries,  and  what's  done 
there,  nobody  here  need  know.  There 
are  men  and  convoys  coming  overhidon 
with  the  yellow  dust,  and  if  the  M'ork  is 
done,  who  is  to  tell  tales  ?  " 

lie  paused,  and,  after  a  silence,  some- 
body said — 

"'^'obodv." 

"  That's'  it,"  he  said  ;  "  nobody— 
unless  it's  one  of  ourselves,  and  I 
suppose  vou  are  all  in  it  with  me  ?  " 

"  All— all,"  they  cried. 

"  That's  enough,"  said  Makepeace 
Jibber,  "and  I  take  your  words,  being 
an  honest  man  myself.  But  first,  for 
form's  sake,  I'll  trouble  you  to  cross 
your  bowies  here  with  me,  and  swear 
you  may  be  powdered  and  shot  if  you 
turn  traitor.     Xow — one  and  all." 

Only  the  sign  of  crossing  the  Icnives 
was  needed,  and  the  act  was  carried  out 
with  fitting  solemnity. 

"  Death  to  the  traitor  !  "  cried  Jibber. 

**  Death — death  !  "  they  chorused. 

"  And  to  him  who's  known  to  think 
of  turning  one,"  said  Jibber. 

And  then  they  cemented  his  words 
with  bitter  oaths,  and  had  just  settled 
down  into  their  seats  again,  when  the 
Sneezer  came  hurrying  in. 

His  pale  face,  his  agitated  mien,  drew 
all  eyes  upon  him,  but  he  only  looked  at 
the  Swaggerer. 

"  Come  here,"  he  said. 

The  Swaggerer  rose  up  and  went  to 
h-im. 

It  was  a  mere  matter  of  form  asking 
what  had  upset  him. 

He  already  guessed  the  truth,  but  he 
put  the  question  mechanically. 

"  You've  seen  somebody  ?  "  he  said. 

"Yes,"  repKed  Sneezer.  "I've — 
atche-w  !  —  atchew  !  —  seen  him.  Oh, 
Lord,  we  are  all  done  for  !  "' 

"  Hush  I  be  quiet,  can't  you  I  "  said 
the  Swaggerer,  visibly  disturbed  him- 
self. "  Remember  that  we've  never  said 
a  word  about  the  '  Albatross.'  " 

"  But  I  think  you  had  better  tell  me," 


said  j\Iakepeace  Jibber,  avIio  had  come 
up  quietly  behind  him.  "  I  do  so  liko 
to  have  things  all  fair  and  aboveboard." 

"  No  doubt,"  said  tlio  Swaggerer, 
"  but  it  isn't  anything  j'ou  are  likely  to 
know  about." 

"  Still,  just  for  form's  sake,  to  keep 
peace  and  love  between  us,"  said  Make- 
peace Jibber.  "  You  needn't  blab  it 
out  hero,  we'll  talk  it  over  by-and-by, 
dear  boys." 

The  Swaggerer  shrugged  his 
shoulders,  and  they  all  returned  to  the 
table.  The  Sneezer  went  and  sat  down 
bv  the  Pantaloon. 

'  "  What's  the  row  ?  "  asked  the  old 
man. 

"Jack,  our  enemy,  is  here,"  replied 
Sneezer,  "  and  how  he  got  here  is  a 
thing  that  makes  my  hair  stand  up  to 
think  of  it." 

"  Here !  "  repeated  the  Pantaloon, 
aghast. 

"  Not  in  this  bouse,"  replied  the 
Sneezer,  "but  in  New  York.  I  saw 
him  to-night.  He  had  a  man,  with 
pistol  and  knife,  b}^  the  arras,  and  he 
beld  him  as  if  he  were  a  child." 

"He  saw  j^ou?  " 

"  Of  course  he  did, 

"And  what  did  he  say?" 

"  I  can't  tell,"  said  the  Sneezer,  with 
a  wild  stare.  "  The  sight  of  him  turned 
me  upside  down.  He  said  something, 
and  I  fanc}"  your  name  was  in  it." 

"  Then  I'm  next  ?  "  said  the  Panta- 
loon, and  all  the  blood  fled  from  his 
cheeks. 

"  There  goes  Jibber  from  the  room," 
said  Sneezer,  "  and  the  Panther  and 
Swaggerer  following.  What  does  that 
mean  ?  " 

"  You  sha'n't  go,"  hissed  the  Panta- 
loon, grasping  him  by  the  arm  ;  "  if 
Jack  comes  for  me,  he'll  have  both  of 
us." 

"  Durst  he  come  here  ?  " 

"  He'd  come  anywhere  for  our  lives." 

"  What  are  you  two  jabberingabout?  " 
asked  the  Panther,  coming  up  quietly 
behind  them,  and  pinching  their  ears. 
"  You  fools  !  do  you  want  everybody  to 
know  the  murders  we  have  done  ? 
Come,  Jibber  is  going  to  help  us." 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

jibber's   advice A   fool's   search    in  NEVV^   YORK,  AND   AN   UNEXPECTED  FINDING. 


"  So  that's  your  yarn  ?  "  said  Makepeace, 
as  the  Swaggerer  finished  a  very  fancy 
story  of  the  doings  on  board  the 
•'  Albatross." 

"Yes,  that's  it,"  the  Swaggerer 
replied. 

His  three  friends  standing  near 
nodded  their  heads,  and  said,  "  That's 
it." 

Jibber  had  several  private  rooms,  and 
the   one   they   were  now  in  might  be 
called    his    very     private     apartment. 
I^obody  ever  entered  it  unless  invited,  and 
if  an  unwary  or  prying  stranger  showed 
his   nose   there,    Jibber    first    shot    or 
stabbed  him,  and  then  asked  his  business. 
"  So   this    lad,    you    say,    shot    the 
captain  of  the  '  Albatross  '  ?  "  said  he. 
The  Swaggerer  nodded. 
"  And  because  you  stood  up  for  him, 
this  lad  has  sworn  to  pepper  you  ?  " 
Another  nod. 

"  And  as  he's  such  a  dead- sure  mark 
you  rather  funk  meeting  him  ?  " 
A  third  nod. 

"  Now  that,"  said  Jibber,  with  a 
delicious  oiliness,  "  is  what  I  call  the 
un-a-dul-te-ra-ted  trewth.  Whittle  me 
all  over  if  it  don't  shine  out  of  your 
very  faces !  But  I  think  I'll  take 
another  version  of  that  yarn." 

The  Swaggerer  was  taken  aback,  for 
Jibber  seemingly  had  been  absorbing 
the  story,  but  he  tried  to  laugh,  and 
said — 

"  You  don't  believe  it  ?  " 
"  Do  you  expect  it  ?  "  said  Jibber. 
*'  Now,  mind  this,  you  are  one  of  my 
band,  and  I'm  the  captain.  I  like 
obedience,  and  I'll  have  it.  Out  with 
the  whole  thing,  or  snakes  will  be 
among  you.  There's  not  a  man  here 
who  won't  be  food  for  worms  in  two 
minutes." 

To  give  emphasis  to  his  words,  he 
drew  a  brace  of  revolvers,  and  cocked 
them. 

He  was  one  to  four,  but  the  Swag- 
gerer gave  in,  and  the  rest  followed. 

A  second  story,  and  the  true  one  was 
told  this  time. 

"I   don't  blame   you,"   said   Jibber, 


when  it  was  concluded,  "  for  trying  a 
lie  on  first.  That  was  nateral,  and 
accordin'  to  your  nature.  But  don't  do 
it  again.  So  you  are  all  afraid  of  this 
boy  ?  "  he  added,  meditatively. 

**  We  are,"  said  the  Swaggerer. 

"  And  you  are  four  men." 

''You  don't  know  him,"  said  the 
Swaggerer,  excitedly ;  *'  he's  got  the 
power  of  unnerving  us  when  we  meet — 
hasn't  he,  pals  ?  " 

"  He  takes  the  grit  out  of  me,"  said 
the  Panther  ;  "and  I  don't  mind  taking 
a  life  if  I  get  a  chance." 

"  He's  got  some  demon  at  the  back  of 
him,"  said  the  Pantaloon. 

"  And  when  I  meet  him,  I — atchew  I 
— atchew  !  "  said  Sneezer, 

"  Of  course  you  do,"  said  the  Panther, 
giving  him  a  kick;  "you  always  do. 
One  of  these  days  your  confounded 
sneezing  will  bring  somebody  to  the 
scaffold." 

"  Many  a  true  word  spoke  in  jest," 
said  Makepeace  Jibber.  "  Now  listen 
to  me  :  you  want  this  lad  got  rid  of  ?  " 

"  It  would  make  us  all  free  men," 
said  the  Swaggerer  ;  "  old  Pantaloon 
would  look  forty  years  younger  if  young 
Jack  was  dead." 

"  Then  I'll  do  the  job  for  you,"  said 
Jibber.     "  Find  out  where  he  is." 

"  We'll  go  to-morrow,"  said  the 
Swaggerer. 

"  No — now.  There's  no  time  to  be 
lost.  The  day  after  to-morrow  we  leave 
here.  I  judge  that  he's  a  figger  you 
ain't  likely  to  miss.     Go  and  find  him." 

A  more  uncongenial  task  could  not 
have  been  set  them,  but  the  prospect  of 
getting  rid  of  their  foe  urged  them  on. 

"If  we  meet,  we  are  four  to  one," 
said  the  Swaggerer.  "  Sneezer,  take  us 
back  to  where  you  found  him." 

Now  it  so  happened  that  Jack  that 
night  lost  his  way.  New  York  was 
comparatively  strange  to  him,  and  the 
streets  were  so  much  like  one  another 
that  he  could  not  find  the  one  where  he 
left  his  friends. 

The  darkness  hid  the  number  of  the 
streets,  and  there  was  nobody  to  enquire 
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of,  so  he  wandered  hither  and  thither 
until  he  found  himself  ouce  more  iu  the 
Broadway. 

He  had  not  hurried  himself,  but 
simply  sauntered  along,  undaunted  by 
the  peril  he  had  recently  escaj^ed.  It 
had  indeed  passed  from  his  mind. 

So  it  fell  out  that  he  was  in  the 
Broadway  just  as  the  quartette  who  had 
so  much  reason  to  dread  him  appeared 
in  it,  with  Sneezer  acting  as  guide. 

There  are  many  such  strange  meet- 
ings, as  we  may  judge  from  our  own 
lives.  Chance,  according  to  some, 
directs  them,  but  iu  the  view  of  others, 
Destiny  guides  our  footsteps. 

But  Jack  saw  them  ere  they  suspected 
his  presence,  and  drew  into  the  shadow 
of  a  doorway. 

On  tbey  came,  talking  together  a  little 
boisterously,  for  drink  was  in  their 
veins. 

Even  the  Pantaloon  was  "frisky," 
and  showed  himself  off  in  antics  worthy 
of  his  stage  namesake. 

"  Xow  which  is  the  street  ?  "  asked 
the  Swaggerer,  pulling  up  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  spot  "where  Jack  was  con- 
cealed. 

"  The  next  on  the  right,"  replied 
Sneezer. 

"  Get  along,  then,"  said  the  Panther, 
"  although  I  don't  see  what  is  to  come 
of  this  prowling  about." 

"  Xo  more  do  I,"  said  the  Pantaloon ; 

"  let  us  go  and  have  a  drink  somewhere. 

"  Fill  up.  my  lads— come  fill  your  glasses, 
And  here's  a  health  to  rll  good  liisses," 

sung  he. 

"t)h,  don't  howl  here,"  the  Panther 
said.  "You  will  wake  everybody  up, 
and  set  them  cursing  the  cats." 

"  I'll  howl  where  or  when  I  like," 
said  the  Pantaloon,  defiantly. 

"  Then  howl  there,"  returned  the 
Panther,  dealing  him  a  heavy  blow^  in 


the  chest  that  laid  him  sprawling  in  the 
roadway. 

Lying  on  his  back,  with  his  legs  and 
arms  extended,  he  presented  a  suffici- 
ently ridiculous  appearance  to  put  his 
friends  into  tits  of  laughter,  and  they 
moved  on,  holding  their  sides  with 
merriment. 

The  Pantaloon  sat  up,  rubbed  his 
chest,  and  scowled  after  them. 

The  lamps  shone  on  his  evil  face,  and 
he  presented  a  perfect  picture  of  a 
malevolent  old  man, 

"  Laugh  away,"  he  grunted,  "  but 
perhaps  I'll  be  even  with  you  yet.  I'd 
like  to  have  the  chance  of  roasting  you 
all.  I'd  keep  the  fire  up,  and  turn  tho 
spit  slowly." 

lie  soon  rose,  and  gave  himself  a 
shaking,  grumbling  and  muttering. 

As  he  was  about  to  follow,  a  hand 
lightly  touched  his  shoulder. 

lie  turned,  and  stood  face  to  face  with 
Jack. 

Immediately  his  eyes  appeared  to 
start  out  of  his  head,  his  nostrils 
dilated,  and  his  mouth  opened. 

"You  know  me,"  said  Jack,  sternly. 

His  lips  moved,  but  he  answered  not. 

"  Murderer,"  said  Jack,  "  I  will  call 
upon  you  next  to  answer  for  the  crime's 
you  committed  on  board  the  '  Albatross.' 
I  give  you  a  week  to  repent.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  I  will  call  for  you." 

He  placed  his  finger  upon  the  fore- 
head of  the  shrinking  old  man,  as  if 
setting  a  seal  upon  him,  and  then  glided 
across  the  roadway  and  disappeared. 

The  Pantaloon  had  long  lived  in  terror, 
but  the  mortal  dread  that  now  came 
over  him  was  ten  times  more  deadly 
than  aught  he  had  known  before. 

For  a  few  moments  he  stood,  with  his 
hands  clenched,  and  eyes  staring  ahead, 
and  then,  with  broken  feeble  steps, 
followed  in  the  wake  of  his  friends. 
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A>"OTHER    SCARE    FOR    ANOTHER  ROGUE MAKEPEACE    JIBBER   ACTS    AS    A    CONSOLER 

WITH    EFFECT THE    WORK    OF    TERROR. 

"  Hark  !"  said  the  Swaggerer;  "who  ]  "  and  that  little  tap  I  gave  him  seemn 
is  that    calling  ?     That   can't    be    the  :  to  have  brought  on  hoarseness.     What 


Pantaloon." 

"But   it   is,"  repKed   the   Panther; 


now,  old  man  ?  " 

"  Stop,    stop  !  "    groaned  the  Panta- 
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loon,    as     he     came     staggering     up. 
"  Don't  go  that  way." 

"  Why  not  ?  " 

"  He  isn't  there ;  I've  just  left  him." 
And,  overcome  with  terror,  he  leaned 
against  a  house,  and  groaned  bitterly. 

"  You  left  him  !  "  said  the  Swaggerer  ; 
"  why,  we  only  left  you  ten  minutes 
ago." 

"It's  a  case  of  D.  T.,"  said  the 
Panther. 

"It  isn't,"  replied  the  Pantaloon, 
fiercely  ;  "  I'm  as  sober  now  as  ever  I 
was  in  my  life ;  every  drop  of  drink  is 
gone  out  of  me." 

"  But  you  can't  have  seen  him,"  said 
the  Sneezer,  who  was  shaking  all  over, 
and  nervously  fiddling  with  his  fingers. 

"  The  moment  you  left  me,"  said  the 
Pantaloon,  "he  was  before  me,  just  as 
if  he  came  out  of  the  ground.  He 
looked  at  me,  and  has  given  me  seven 
days  only  to  live." 

"  Seven  days  !  "  repeated  the  Swag- 
gerer. 

"  To  live.  And  at  the  end  of  that 
time  he'll  come  for  me.  I  know  he'll 
do  it,  if  I  go  as  far  as  the  moon." 

In  a  paroxysm  of  terror,  the  wretched 
old  sinner  threw  himself  upon  the 
ground,  and  howled  like  a  wounded 
dog. 

"  This  beats  all,"  said  the  Swaggerer, 
looking  nervously  about  him.  "Pick 
him  up,  you  fellows,  and  make  him  stop 
that  row.  We  shall  wake  up  the  whole 
street," 

The  Panther,  in  a  state  of  excessive 
fury  and  fear,  seized  the  Pantaloon  by 
the  collar,  and  jerked  him  to  his  feet 
with  no  gentle  hand. 

"Take  his  arm.  Sneezer,"  he  said, 
"  and  let  us  hurry  on." 

"  We  will  get  back,"  said  the  Swag- 
gerer, hurriedly.  "  It  was  a  fool's  quest 
we  came  upon.  I'll  see  that  we're  not 
followed." 

He  bade  them  go  on  to  the  next  turn- 
ing, so  as  to  make  the  road  a  little  round- 
about, and  he  brought  up  the  rear, 
turning  every  minute,  revolver  in  hand, 
to  see  if  they  were  followed. 

But  the  streets  appeared  to  be  clear 
behind  them. 

"It  was  a  chance  meeting,"  the 
Swaggerer  said,  aloud,  "  and  young 
Jack  is  sharp  enough  to  make  the  most 
of  it.     Seven  days  to  live  !     The  devil 


Can    he    choose    his    own 
for   death!" 


take  him  ! 
time  ?  " 

"  Yes ;    his   own    time 
cried  a  voice  behind  him. 

The  Swaggerer  staggered  forward  a 
pace,  and,  tripping  over  some  small 
obstacle,  fell. 

"Hallo!  what's  the  matter  here?" 
asked  the  Panther,  looking  back. 

The  Swaggerer  struggled  to  his  feet, 
and  looked  back,  expecting  to  see  Jack, 
but  the  street  was  clear. 

"Odd,"  he  muttered,  "ITl  swear  I 
heard  a  voice." 

"  Whose  voice  ?  "  asked  the  Panther. 

"  There's  only  one  voice  that  would 
trouble  me,"  replied  the  Swaggerer. 

"And  it  was  strong  enough  to  knock 
you  down,"  sneered  the  Panther. 

"  I  slipped  and  fell,"  returned  the 
Swaggerer,  angrily  ;  "  you  are  mighty 
clever  and  bold.  Panther,  but  I  should 
like  to  see  you  when  your  turn  comes  to 
die." 

"  You  are  in  your  second  childhood," 
said  the  Panther ;  "  first  Sneezer  sees 
him,  then  the  Pantaloon,  and  now  you 
hear  him.  I  believe  it  is  a  case  of  funk 
all  round." 

"Believe  what  you  like,"  muttered 
the  Swaggerer ;  "  but  your  time  will 
come." 

"How  could  I  be  mistaken?  "  asked 
the  Pantaloon.  "  Could  I  give  myself 
only  seven  days  to  live  ?  Seven  days — 
a  week  is  nothing  !  " 

"  Come  back  to  Jibber's,"  said  the 
Panther,  "  and  hurrj^  up  all  of  you. 
We  will  see  what  he  has  to  say  to  it." 

"And  don't  waste  time  by  going  a 
roundabout  way,"  said  the  Swaggerer, 
gloomily  ;  "  it's  a  waste  of  time." 

With  many  a  glance  back,  on  the  part 
of  three  at  least,  they  returned  to 
Jibber's,  and  found  him  sitting  alone  in 
the  back  room  where  they  left  him. 

The  bar  was,  of  course,  closed  for  the 
night,  and  the  rest  of  his  associates  had 
gone  to  their  several  places  of  rest. 

"  Wal,"  he  said,  "  what  news  ?  " 

**  We've  found  him,"  replied  the 
Swaggerer,  "  or  rather  he's  found  us. 
He  haunted  us  this  night." 

"  Indeed  !  "  said  Makepeace  Jibber, 
slowly,  "  and  what's  he  done  ?  " 

They  told  him  what  had  passed,  and 
he  listened  attentively.  When  they 
finished,  he  emptied  his  glass. 
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"  I'll  speak  true,"  he  said,  "  because 
I've  got  truth  iu  lue,  and  I'll  tell  you 
what  I  think  of  yoiiv  case,  Mister 
Pantaloou." 

"  Aye,  do,"  said  the  old  man,  hoping 
to  get  from  him  a  ray  of  comfort  and 
hope. 

"  Iu  my  opinion,"  said  Jibber, 
deliberatelv,  "  vou  are  as  good  as  done 
for." 

"Don't  say  that  !  "  cried  the  Panta- 
loon. 

"  But  I  do  say  it,"  said  Jibber. 
"  You've  got  seven  days  to  live,  and  no 
more.     But  still  I  say,  don't  cave  in," 

"  What  would  you  do  were  you  in  my 
place?"  asked  the  shivering  Pantaloon, 

"  I'd  have  a  run  for  it,"  said  Jibber, 
"  Trust  in  me,  I'll  start  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  I'll  take  you  four  with  me. 
The  rest  can  follow  on,  they  know  the 
appointed  spot."' 

"If  I  could  but  get  clear  away," 
mutterecf/the  Pantaloon. 

"  We'll  have  a  try  for  it,"  said 
Jibber,  cheerfully,  "  You  can't  do 
more  than  run  for  it.  It's  life  or  death 
for  you." 

The  Pantaloon's  face  grew  ghastly 
white  with  terror. 

"  He  must  come  for  you,  Pantaloon, 
if  we  all  stick  together,"  said  the 
Panther,  "  and  if  we  watch  for  him  on 
the  day  he  named,  surely  there  are 
enough  of  us  to  settle  him." 

"  He  takes  us  imawares,"  said  the 
Swaggerer,  with  a  gloomy  face. 

"  Then  we  must  not  be  taken  un- 
awares." 

"  Talking  of  being  taken  unawares, 
reminds  me,"  said  Makepeace  Jibber, 
"  this  boss  of  yours  was  here  to-night." 

"  Here  I  "  they  exclaimed. 


"  Yes,  popped  in  a  minute  bofort:  you 
came,"  said  Jibber,  coolly  ;  "  he  oponed 
the  door  and  walked  in  as  if  the  place 
belonged  to  him.  '  Sit  still,'  ho  said  ; 
'  I'm  not  come  to  harm  you,'  and  then 
he  looked  round  as  if  for  a  friend." 

"  Why  didn't  you  shoot  him  down  ?  '* 
demanded  the  l*anther. 

"  That's  your  business,  m3'  friend," 
said  Jibber  ;  "  he's  no  enemy  of  mine, 
and  shooting  down  in  Now  York  is 
risky.  If  it  had  been  out  in  Nevada,  I 
don't  know  that  I  mightn't  have  put  a 
friendly  bullet  into  him," 

"  Well,  having  looked  round,  what 
did  he  do?" 

*'  Nodded,  and  walked  out  again," 

"  He's  more  than  mortal,"  groaned 
Sneezer, 

"  You've  said  that  before,"  muttered 
the  Swaggerer,  "  and  if  you  can't  find 
something  new  to  say,  keep  quiet." 

"  Well,  my  hearties,"  said  Makepeace 
Jibber,  rising,  "  it's  time  we  went  to 
snooze.  You  know  your  room,  and  I 
know  mine.  You  have  three  hours 
before  you." 

He  nodded  to  them,  looked  at  his 
revolvers,  and  sauntered  out  of  the 
room. 

The  moment  the  door  was  between 
them,  his  face  was  on  the  broad  grin. 

"  Durn  me,"  he  said,  "  if  ever  I  see 
four  men  so  skeered  by  a  boy.  They'll 
believe  anything.  *  Jest  looked  in  to 
see  if  they  was  there,'  I  says — and  they 
all  believe  it.  Durn  me  !  I'm  a  man  of 
truth,  but  I  must  tell  a  He  now  and  then 
to  keep  on  a  level  with  most  people. 
Skeered  they  were,  truly.     Ha,  ha  !  " 

And  with  his  grin  getting  broader 
and  broader,  he  went  to  bed ;  first 
placing  his  revolver  under  his  pillow. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 


IN    TOAVA THE    LONELY    HUT A    KIND    RECEPTION,    AND    A    DASTARDLY    CRIME. 


Three  days  later.  Makepeace  Jibber, 
and  the  Swaggerer  and  his  gang  were 
out  \X)X\  the  plains  south  of  Iowa. 

Th..'  railway  had  helped  them  so  far, 
and  tiio  rest  they  were  going  to  do  on 
foot._ 

"  L  sless  we  should  find  horses,"  said 
Jibb- ; .  ''and  then  we'U  ride." 


An  apparently  uninhabited  country 
lay  before  them,  and  the  Panther  made 
an  observation  upon  it.  But  Jibber  put 
him  at  rest. 

"  Be  easy,"  he  said,  "  there's  people 
and  plenty  ahead  of  us.  More  than  I 
think  is  good.  All  America  will  be 
jocated  and  filled  up  before  long.*' 


so 
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They  carried  knapsacks  containing 
ammunition,  and  rifles,  revolvers,  and 
bowie-knives.  Their  food  they  had  to 
find  during  the  day. 

The  Pantaloon  had  groaned  as  the 
train  rattled  along,  for  it  never  went 
fast  enough  for  him,  but  now  that  he 
was  clear  upon  the  plain,  he  breathed 
with  more  freedom. 

"He  can't  have  followed  us,"  he  said. 
"  No,  old  gibbet,"  said  Makepeace 
Jibber,  giving  him  a  playful  dig  in  the 
ribs.  "  He  reckoned  on  your  stopping 
in  the  old  spot.  But  we've  done  him." 
"  It  makes  me  savage,"  growled  the 
Panther,  *'  to  think  that  we  can't  stand 
and  face  him." 

"  It  does  look  sneaking  like,"  said 
Jibber ;  "  but  sneaking,  after  all,  is  a 
matter  of  taste.  Some  like  it,  and 
some  don't." 

He  was  their  guide,  and  professed  to 
know  the  country.  After  leading  the 
way  over  a  semi-barren  plain  of  half-a- 
score  miles,  he  brought  them  to  a  pretty 
stretch  of  rich  land. 

"Here,"  he  said,  "  is  land  enough  for 
half  a  nation,  but  I  don't  think  half-a- 
dozen  men  are  squatted  on  it." 

"  There's  a  hut  yonder,"  said  the 
Swaggerer,  pointing  to  a  wooden 
structure  half  concealed  by  a  grove  of 
trees. 

"  We'll  put  up  there  for  the  night," 
said  Jibber,  coolly. 

"  You  know  the  owner  ?  " 
"No,  I  don't;  I  ain't  been  here  for 
three   years,    and  there's  sure  to  have 
been  a  changel" 

"  Why — was  it  an  old  man,  then  ?  " 
"Old  or  young,  it's  the  same:  a  new 
part}'-   comes   xip,   and   if    he's    strong 
enough  he  takes,  if  he  isn't  he  goes  on 
farther." 

There   was   a    significance    in   these 
Vv'ordsthat  made  the  Swaggerer  shudder. 
"  Is  it  such  a  terrible  country  ?  "  he 
asked. 

"  That  and  nothing  less,"  was  the 
reply. 

They  went  up  to  the  hut  in  a  body, 
and  Makepeace  Jibber  knocked  at  the 
door. 

After  a  short  delay,  it  was  opened, 
end  a  tall,  powerfully-built  man  stood 
before  them. 

"  Wal,"  he  said,  "  what  now  ?  " 

"  We   have   come  to  put  up  for  the 


night,"  replied  Jibber,  keeping  an  eye 
on  every  movement  of  the  man, 

"  In— deed  !  "  said  the  other.  "  Wal, 
I've  no  room  for  you." 

"  But  we  must  come  in,"  urged 
Jibber. 

"  No,  you  don't,"  was  the  cool  reply. 
"  There's  a  place  two  miles  up  where 
j^ou  can  do  as  you  like.  It's  owned  by 
a  man  who's  just  lost  all — his  wife  and 
children — with  fever,  and  he  won't 
fight." 

"  And  you  will  ?  "  said  Jibber. 

"  Wal,  I'll  try,  unless  you  make 
tracks,"  was  the  reply. 

"Then  I  think  I'll  go  to  the 
widower,"  said  Jibber. 

"  Wise  of  you,  if  your  life's  worth 
keeping,"  said  the  man,  with  a  laugh, 
and  closed  the  door. 

"  Talk  of  five  being  afraid  of  one," 
sneered  the  Panther.  "  I  wonder  what 
this  is  ?  " 

"  You  darned  fool,"  said  Jibber, 
"  where  were  vour  eyes  ?  " 

"  In  my  head,  I  suppose." 

"  Then  take  'em  out  and  use  'em  nest 
time.  There  were  half-a-dozen  others 
in  the  hut.  I  sav;-  their  rifles  in  the 
corner." 

It  was  a  long  two  miles  before  they 
came  to  another  hut,  but  once  there  they 
found  the  man  who  had  lost  all  he 
had. 

He  was  seated  by  the  door,  staring  at 
the  expanse  before  him,  and  he  paid  no 
heed  to  their  arrival  until  Jibber  laid  a 
hand  upon  his  shoulder. 

"Who  is  it?"  he  said,  looking  up 
vacantly. 

"Friends,  who  want  shelter  for  the 
night." 

"  Go  in,"  he  answered,  "  the  house  is 
yours." 

It  was  a  rough  place,  but  some 
attempt  had  been  made  to  furnish  it 
comfortably,  although  there  were  signs 
of  recent  neglect,  and  the  room  had  a 
disordered  appearance. 

Makepeace  Jibber  made  himself  very 
much  at  home.  Having  put  some  wood 
on  the  fire,  and  hung  the  kettle  over  it, 
he  went  into  a  back  room  to  forage  for 
food. 

He  speedily  came  back  with  some 
ham  and  bread,  and  a  bottle  of  spirits. 

While  they  were  eating  and  drinking, 
the  ownei  of  the  hut  came  in. 
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The  nian  sat  down  by  tlio  live.  As 
lie  did  not  speak,  the  K^waggerer  spoke 
1o  liiin. 

"You've  lost  your  little  cues?"  he 
said. 

"  Children  and  wife,"  the  man 
answered,  "  and  it  eonies  hard  just  ai 
v."e  were  going  to  leave  this  lonely  lil'e, 
and  live  down  town." 

"Had  enough  of  it?"  the  Panther 
said. 

"  Enough  and  more  than  enough,"  he 
replied,  "  but  I've  done  well  here,  and 
made  money." 

"  And  banked  it,  I'll  be  bound,"  said 
Makepeaee  Jibber,  facetiously. 

"2so,  no,"'  said  the  man,  absently  ;  "  I 
know  nothing  about  banks." 

lie  turned  a  little  away  as  if  he  did 
not  wish  to  talk,  and  the  others  went  on 
with  their  meal. 

They  ceased  to  converse,  but  Jibber, 
the  Swaggerer,  and  the  Panther  ex- 
changed glances  of  significance,  and 
occasionally  looked  at  the  silent  man  by 
the  lire. 

They  finished  eating,  and  drew  up  to 
the  lire  to  smoke,  their  host  making 
"way  for  them.  He  drew  back  into  the 
shadow. 

"'Don't  go  there,"  said  Jibber;  "we 
ain't  tlie  people  to  drive  a  njan  from  his 
own  tireside.'' 

"  I'd  rather  be  here,"  he  said,  simpl}-, 
and  they  let  him  be. 

''  Where  shall  we  sleep  ?  "  they  asked 
him,  after  a  time. 

"  Here."  he  said,  "'  you  will  find  it 
warmer." 

He  went  out  and  fetched  them  some 
rugs  and  blankets,  and  then  disapjDeared. 

"Our  friend's  gone,"  said  Jibber, 
"  and  we  can  make  ourselves  comfort- 

They  arranged  the  blankets  round  the 
fire,  and  put  on  more  wood,  then  lay 
down,  to  sleep. 

After  a  time  the  Sneezer  was  sound 
asleep,  and  old  Pipstone,  the  Pantaloon, 
appeared  to  be  so.  Then  Jibber  opened 
his  eyes,  and  softl}'  raised  himself. 

"Hist  I  ''  he  said,  and  then  the  Swag- 
gerer and  the  Panther  rose,  too. 

"  Ton  heard  what  he  said  ?  "  hoarsely 
whispered  Jibber. 

"Yes,"  they  answered. 

"  He's  got  his  money  here,  and  it's  no 
use  to  him." 


"  Not  a  bit,"  said  the  Swaggerer. 

"He'll  pine  away,  and  some  stranger 
will  come  and  find  it."' 

"  That's  true,"  assented  the  Panther. 

"  W]iy,  then,  shouldn't  wc  have  it?  " 

The}'-  looked  at  him,  breathing  hard. 
He  was  a  man  of  strong  nerves,  and 
stood  their  stare  steadily'. 

"It's  done  in  a  moment,"  he  said, 
"  and  there  is  a  big  burying-ground 
outside.  AVhen  the  money  is  found,  a 
bit  of  lire  will  bnrn  out  the  signs  of  it." 

"  It  will  be  thought  that  he  did  it 
himself,"  said  the  Swaggerer. 

"  Just  so.  Then  the  question  is :  y\\io 
is  to  do  it  ?  " 

Blood-stained  and  black-hearted  as 
they  were,  it  was  not  without  hesitation 
that  they  gave  their  full  assent  to  the 
murderous  proposition. 

"  Is  there  no  other  w^ay  ?  "  asked  the 
Swaggerer. 

"  No,"  said  Jibber,  shaking  his  head. 
"  Bare  robber}^  is  a  fool's  trick.  Either 
complete  the  business,  or  leave  it  alone. 
He  must  have  made  a  pile  of  money  to 
talk  of  living  down  town." 

"  And  we  came  for  money,"  said  the 
Swaggerer. 

"  So  why  not  do  it  ?  "  said  Jibber. 
"  Let  us  toss  for  it  ?     Odd  man  out." 

"No,"  replied  the  Panther,  "we'll 
all  three  be  in  it.  I'll  see  AA^hat  he  is 
doing." 

He  crept  out  of  the  room,  and  was 
absent  about  ten  minutes.  He  came 
back  as  stealthily  as  he  left. 

"  He's  kneeling  by  his  bedside,"  he 
said,  "  praying." 

"Having  his  back  to  us,"  said  Jibber, 
rising,  "  he's  handy.     Come  on  !  " 

The  Swaggerer  was  ghastly  pale,  but 
he  rose  also,  and  they  all  Avent  out.  The 
moment  the}'-  disajopeared,  the  Panta- 
loon sat  up. 

"  More  blood  —  more  blood !  "  he 
moaned,  rocking  himself  to  and  fro. 
"I've  lived  in  it,  and  I  shall  die  in 
it." 

"What's  the  matter?"  asked  the 
Sneezer,  starting  from  his  sleep  ;  "where 
are  the  others  ?  " 

"  Can't  you  guess  ?  "  said  the  Panta- 
loon, with  a  Avild  stare ;  "  didn't  you 
hear  that  poor  devil  talking  about  his 
money  ?  " 

"  I  didn't  notice  anything." 

"  He   said   very   little,    but    it    was 
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enougli.      They  know  lie's   got  dollars 
here,  and  tliey  mean  to  have  them." 

"  Well,"  said  the  Sneezer,  "  robbery 
is  only  a  sort  of  exchange." 

"  It's  more  than  tliat,"  said  the 
Pantaloon.  "But  you  are  a  dunder- 
headed  fool.     Hearken  to  that !  " 

A  cry  of  snrprise. 

A  sound  of  struggling. 

A  shriek  for  help,  and  a  fall. 

"  Its  done,"  said  the  Pantaloon,  clasp- 
ing his  hands.  "  Oh,  wkat  a  horrible 
life  is  this  ;  and  I  have  but  three  davs 
to  live !  " 

*'  You  must  not  talk  in  that 
said  Sneezer,  shaking  terribly. 
it's  a — a — all  in  our  trade  ;  and 
got  aw — a — a — away  from  our  enemy." 

"  I  have  not,"  said  the  Pantaloon.  "  I 
feel  that  he  is  on  my  trail.     I  must  die  ; 


wav, 

"It— 

3'ou've 


but  meanwhile  I  must  live  in  such 
scenes  as  this.  I'll  not  do  it.  I  can't 
do  it — I  must  steal  awa}'  to  some  lone 
place,  and  repent — " 

"  Hush !  lie  down ! "  hissed  the 
Sneezer ;  "  they  are  coming  back." 

They  both  lay  down,  and  feigned  to 
be  asleep.  The  others  came  in  a  moment 
afterwards,  Makepeace  Jibber  foremost. 

He  was  engaged  in  wiping  his  bowie- 
knife  upon  his  sleeve,  and,  glancing  at 
the  pair  of  supposed  sleepers,  said — 

"  This  last  job  is  between  us  three. 
Whatever  we  find  we  share.  These 
two  are  not  in  it. 

"  I  don't  know  that  I  oughtn't  to 
have  fully  half,"  continued  Jibber, 
slowly,  "  seeing  that  I've  done  more 
than  half  the  work.  But  there,  I'll  not 
be  mean.     Share  and  share  alike." 
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THE    NEXT    DAY THE    PANTALOON  MAKES    A    RESOLVE,    AND    CARRIES    IT    OUT. 


There  was  no  more  sleep  for  anybody 
that  night. 

After  a  few  minutes,  the  Pantaloon 
and  Sneezer  awoke  as  naturally  as  they 
could,  and  a  conversation  on  the  future 
ensued. 

No  reference  was  made  to  the  hospi- 
tality of  the  owner  of  the  hut. 

That  subject  was  avoided,  as  well  it 
might  be. 

Stark  and  dead  lay  the  poor  fellow  in 
the  room  where  the  three  monsters  in 
buman  form  had  slain  him. 

Perhaps  he  cared  little  for  life  when 
he  had  lost  all  that  was  dear  to  him,  but 
that  does  not  lessen  the  atrocity  of  the 
deed. 

"  I  don't  think  we  will  stop  here  to 
breakfast,"  said  the  Swaggerer,  just  as 
the  dawn  became  visible  through  the 
window. 

"Just  as  well  not  to  trouble  people — 
ahem! — too  much,"  said  Makepeace 
Jibber.  "  There's  a  bit  of  table-land 
about  a  mile  farther,  where  I  vote  we 
stop  a  bit." 

The  Sneezer  and  Pantaloon  were  sent 
forward  to  make  a  fire  and  prepare 
breakfast,  Jibber  describing  a  spot  near 
a  grove  of  trees  which  he  thought  was 
suitable. 


"  What  are  they  going  to  do  ? " 
asked  the  Pantaloon,  as  the  pair  left  the 
hut. 

"  Search  the  crib  for  the  coin,"  replied 
Sneezer,  "  and  then  burn  it,  I  guess." 

"  And  will  they  burn  him,  too  ?  " 
asked  the  Pantaloon,  shuddering. 

"  You  bet  that's  their  notion,"  replied 
the  Sneezer. 

"  Awful !  "  was  all  the  wretched  old 
man  said. 

With  leaden  steps  he  walked  beside 
his  companion  until  they  reached  the 
spot  described  by  Jibber.  There  was 
no  difiiculty  in  finding  it. 

It  lay  on  the  summit  of  a  slope,  and 
commanded  a  view  of  the  valley  beneath. 

"  We  had  better  make  the  fire,"  said 
Sneezer,  pointing  to  a  small  hollow. 

"  You  can  make  it,"  replied  the 
Pantaloon.  "  I'll  have  nothing  more  to 
do  with  them." 

"  We  shall  see  about  that  when  they 
come  up,"  said  the  Sneezer,  surlih'. 
"  You  always  were  a  good  hand  in 
shirking  work.  Look  here,  I'm 
jiggered  if  I  do  it  unless  you  help  me." 

"  Then  leave  it  alone,"  was  the  Panta- 
loon's answer. 

lie  sat  down,  resting  his  face  on  his 
hands,  his  elbows  on  his  knees,  and  his 
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eyes  fixed  on  the  lint  that  lay  like  a  toy 
below. 

Sneezer,  after  hesitatint::  a  bit  and 
making  another  a}>peal  to  him  about 
•"oinir  on,  was  obliired  to  eolleot  the 
sticks,  and  make  a  tire  'without  assist- 
anee. 

lie  grumbled  a  good  deal  while  lie 
worked,  and  said  some  very  bitter 
things,  but  he  talked  to  ears  that  were 
deat 

The  Pantaloon  was  not  tliinking  of 
him. 

His  mind  was  rehearsing  the  events 
cf  the  night — the  eirlminatiug  time  of 
horror  in  his  dark  and  terribk^  life. 

He  called  back  the  face  of  thesorrow- 
strieken  man  who  bade  them  welcome 
and  gave  them  sheltei-,  and  cursed  his 
murderers  as  savages. 

But  he  cursed  because  he  had  a  dread 
of  the  fate  in  store  for  him. 

If  the  shadow  of  Jack  had  been 
lifted  up  from  his  heart,  he  would  have 
been  as  bad  as  ever. 

A  vile,  wicked  old  man  M'as  the 
Pantaloon,  a  brute  by  instinct,  but  a 
ooward  at  heart. 

Ere  long  he  saw  three  men  come  out 
of  the  hut,  and  knew  that  they  were 
his  companions. 

They  walked  a  little  way,  and  stopped. 

"  "What  now  ?  "  he  asked  himself,  and 
the  answer  came  from  the  hut  as  the 
flames  leaped  forth,  and  a  column  of 
smoke  rose  straight  in  the  still  air. 

"The  finish,'''  he  muttered,  and  the 
thi'ee  men  moving  on  again,  he  rose  to 
his  feet. 

"Sneezer,"  he  said,  "I'm  going." 

"  Going  where  ?  "  asked  the  other. 

"  Away — I  can't  rest  here,"  said  the 
Pantaloon.  "  I  couldn't  be  another 
hour  with  them  yonder." 

"  You've  grown  mighty  particular  all 
of  a  sudden,"  said  the  Sneezer,  blowing 
at  the  fire  to  make  it  burn  ;  "  but  you 
know  best,  of  coui'se." 

"  It  is  my  only  hope,"  said  the  Panta- 
loon. "  There's  a  big  wood  yonder,  and 
I'll  go  and  hide  in  that  until  the  seven 
days  are  over ;  then,  if  I'm  spared,  I'll 
follow  on." 

'•'  But  you  will  want  .some thing  to  eat," 
said  the  Sneezer ;  "  vou  can't  live  on 
grass.;' 

"  I've  a  couple  of  ship's  bi.scuits  in 
my    pocket,"    replied    the  Pantaloon ; 


"  but  I  doubt  if  I  shall  touch  them 
until  my  t^nic  has  come  and  gone." 

"  It's  a  horrible  thing,"  said  the 
Sneezer,  shivei-ing;  "but  perhaps,  after 
all,  you  fancied  you  met  him."' 

"  Was  it  fancy  on  your  part  ?  " 

"  No  ;  I  saw  him  right  enough." 

"  So  did  I,  and  heard  liiin.  There's 
no  fancy  in  the  business,  I  wdsh  there 
was." 

"  But  then  againho  may  be  bragging." 

"  Did  he  brag  before  you,  Sneeziu-  Y  " 

"  No  ;  but  then  again  we  may  have 
got  clear  of  him." 

"Ah,  just  so,"  said  the  Pantaloon, 
with  a  weary  look  ahead ;  "  we  may, 
but  then  you  see  we  ma^m't.  It  is 
possible  for  him  to  be  within  a  few 
yards  of  us  at  this  moment." 

"  Great  heaven  !  don't  talk  like  that," 
exclaimed  the  Sneezer,  looking  about 
him  apprehensivel}'.  "  I — I — atcliew  ! 
Oh,  dear  me!  if  I  thought  that — 
atchew — atchew  !  " 

*'  Well,  Sneezer,"  said  the  Pantaloon, 
"  they  are  coming  up,  and  I  must  get 
on.  I  feel  that  you  and  I  won't  meet 
again;  but  I  don't  see  that  we  need 
howl  like  a  couple  of  women  over  it." 

"  It's  the  horrible  way  of  parting 
that  does  me  up,"  said  the  Sneezer. 
"  Now,  if  3"ou  were  going  to  die  a 
natural  death — " 

"  What  do  you  call  a  natural  death 
for  such  as  you  and  me  ?  "  interposed 
the  Pantaloon.  "  Isn't  it  something  in 
the  wav  of  a  rope,  and  a  parson,  and  a 
bell  tolling  ?  " 

"I  suppose  it  is,"  replied  the  Sneezer, 
wath  a  face  of  salfron-colour  ;  "  but  it 
isn't  a  thing  to  talk  about," 

"  I've  done  with  it,"  said  the  Panta- 
loon.    "  Good-bye." 

"  I  think,  if  you  don't  mind,"  said 
the  Sneezer,  hesitating,  "  that  we  will 
shake  hands." 

The  Pantaloon  put  out  his,  and  their 
hands  met. 

There  was  no  warmth  in  the  grasp, 
but  the  Sneezer  was  as  gentle  as  if  he 
were  touching  the  hand  of  a  dying  man. 

Then  the  Pantaloon  left  him,  and 
hurried  away  to  the  forest. 

Not  once  did  he  look  back,  although 
ere  long  he  heard  faint  shouts  after 
him. 

On  reaching  the  wood,  he  pjlunged  in 
and  hurried  on  until  he  reached  a  spot 
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wliere  tlie  foliage  was  so  dense  that 
briglit  noon  only  made  twilight  among 
the  trees. 

There  he  lay  down,  shivering  like  a 
vrild  beast  in  its  lair. 

The  dread  of  death  which  we  all  have, 
boast  and  brag  as  we  may,  was  upon 
him  Avith  tenfold  force.  The  thought  of 
the  Great  Unknown  beyond  the  grave 
appalled  him. 

The  coward  dies  a  thousand  deaths, 
and  the  wretched  old  man  was  doomed 
to  die  ten  thousand. 

All  that  day  ho  lay,  and  scarcely 
stirred. 

The  woods  were  still,  almost  as  still  as 
the  grave  itself. 

No  wind  was  stirring  outside,  and  in 
that  dense  spot  no  song-bird  ever  piped 
to  its  mate.  The  stealthy  rustle  of 
small  animals  and  creeping  things  alone 
broke  the  stillness. 

Night  came  on,  and  the  darkness 
descended  like  a  curtain.  He  cowered 
close,  and  covered  his  face  with  his 
hands. 

"But  why  should  I  fear  it  ? "  he 
asked  himself.  "  It  is  my  friend.  It 
hides  me  from  him." 

He  drew  his  hands  away,  and  saw  a 
sight  that  caused  him  to  leap  to  his  feet 
with  amazement  and  terror. 

The  wood  was  illuminated  by  ten 
thousand  little  lamps  moving  about. 

Who  was  it — fairies,  hobgoblins,  or 
what  ? 

Then  in  a  moment  ho  remembered 
having  heard  of  fireflies. 

And  these  were  the  famous  fireflies  of 
America  without  a  doubt. 

They  buzzed  about  him,  and  lit  upon 
the  trees  and  ground,  disporting  them- 


selves  until    some    signal    from    their 
leaders  drew  them  away. 

He  saw  them  dance  into  the  distance, 
and  night,  black  as  the  centre  of  the- 
Great  Pyramid,' was  upon  him  again. 

He  crept  to  a  tree  and  lay  down,  and, 
strange  to  say,  by-and-by  he  slept. 

When  he  awoke,  it  was  light  again, 
and,  rising,  he  walked  on  slowly  through 
the  wood. 

The  dread  of  the  day  before  was  on. 
him  again. 

Nervously  he  glanced  about  him. 

Every  slight  sound  seemed  to  speak 
of  the  coming  of  Jack. 

"  This  is  the  fifth  day,''  he  thought. 
"  I  have  to-morrow,  and  then — " 

He  shuddered,  and,  leaning  against 
the  trunk  of  a  tree,  wiped  the  perspira- 
tion from  his  brow. 

All  that  day  he  ate  nothing.  Some- 
times he  went  on,  sometimes  he  stopped, 
and  occasionally  he  retraced  his  steps,. 
as  if  to  seek  his  companions  again. 

At  night  he  lay  down  and  slept 
again. 

It  was  not  so  strange,  after  all,  for 
do  not  condemned  men  sleep  with  the 
noise  of  the  scaffold-building  in  their 
ears  ? 

The  sixth  day  came,  and  he  had' 
fasted  thirty-six  hours.  Hunger  assailed' 
him,  and  he  ate  one  of  the  ship -biscuits 
he  had  brought  with  him. 

Then  he  rehearsed  the  action  of  the 
day  before,  a  little  forward  and  a  little 
backward,  with  long  rests  between. 

The  last  night  came,  and  he  lay  down, 
to  sleep,  and  did  not  woo  the  goddess  in 
vain.  Slumber  closed  his  eyelids,  and 
kept  them  sealed  until  the  seventh  day 
had  come  and  was  far  advanced. 
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THE    SEVENTH    DAY THE     LAST     FLIGHT    FOR   LIFE,    AND    THE    END    OF    n 


The  seventh  day. 

He  stood  lip  as  he  av.'oke,  stretched 
himself,  yawned,  and  wondered,  in  the 
half-unconsciousness  that  comes  with 
waking  from  a  dead  sleep,  why  he  was 
alone. 

Then  the  awful  truth  flashed  upon  him. 

This  was  the  day  the  enemy  had  ap- 
pointed for  him  to  die. 


But  was  it  really  his  last  ? 

Here  he  was  alone  in  a  solitary  wood 
hundreds  of  miles  from  the  spot  where^ 
Jack  had  passed  sentence  upon  him. 

How  was  that  sentence  to  be  executed  ? 

He  looked  around  him,  and  closely 
scanned  the  wood.  It  was  a  more  open 
spot  than  where  he  first  rested,  and  the-. 
daylight  shone  brightly  around  him. 
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The  Sim,  a  third  of  its  course  run,  was 
Tisiblo  above  the  tree-tops. 

"■  The  day  is  partly  gone,"  he 
mur mured,  "  and  he  is  not  here." 

He  gathered  a  little  hope,  but  not 
much,  to  his  heart,  aiul  moved  on. 

This  day  he  was  resolved  he  would 
have  no  vacillating — he  would  keep  on 
right  ahead. 

For  hours  he  walked  through  the 
fol^st,  and  every  stride  gave  him  a  little 
more  hope.  He  became  quite  strong  in 
the  belief  that  he  was  free  of  his  enemy. 

On,  on  through  the  livelong  day, 
only  pausing  to  drink  now  and  then  at 
a  bubbling  spring — on,  on,  till  sunset, 
when  he  came  to  an  end  of  the  wood, 
and  of  the  table-land  also. 

The  trees  grew  to  the  very  verge  of  a 
precipice  that  went  down  two  hundred 
feet  like  a  wall. 

Below  him  stretched  a  fertile  plain. 
He  could  see  men  and  cattle  moving 
about,  the  sun  brilliantly  setting  in  the 
west. 

He  saw  and  longed  to  join  the  moving 
life  below,  for  he  felt  that  he  lived 
again. 

''  The  day  is  passed,"  he  said,  *'  and 
he  is  not  here." 

"  The  sun  ^411  not  set  for  some 
minutes  yet,"  said  a  voice  behind  him. 

A  spasm  of  terror  shot  through  his 
frame,  and  he  swimg  rather  than  turned 
roimd  to  face  the  implacable  avenger. 

There  was  Jack,  almost  as  worn  and 
haggard  as  himself,  with  the  seal  of  a 
deadly  fatigue  upon  him,  but  strong  in 
his  piu'pose. 


*'  You  thought  you  had  escaped,"  ho 
cried  ;  ''  it  was  a  wild  hope.  From  tlio 
time  I  passed  upon  you  your  sentence, 
I  have  hovered  near  you." 

"Hovered  near  me!"  said  the  oil 
mau,  and  his  voice  so\mded  like  a  distant 
echo  of  Jack's. 

"  For  scarce  an  hour,"  was  the  re- 
joinder, "  even  as  you  slept,  here  in  this 
wood,  I  have  not  been  far  away.  I 
slept,  too,  a  little,  but  your  lightest 
movement  roHsed  me,  and  noNv  here  wc 
are  alone.  The  sun  will  be  down  in  a 
minute.  Have  you  anything  to  say  to 
me ':' " 

"  ]\rercy  !  "  gasjoed  the  old  man. 

"Ho  not  waste  your  breath  in  asking 
for  that,"  replied  Jack;  "I  am  as  im- 
placable  as  the  law  itself." 

"If  I  might  live  another  day." 

"  iS^ot  another  hour,  unless  you  slay 
me.  In  fair  light,  as  I  have  done  before, 
I  give  you  a  chance  for  your  life." 

"  I  have  no  chance,"  said  the  old 
man  ;  "  you  know  that,  and  I  will  not 
fight." 

He  turned  round  to  flee,  forgetful  of 
the  precipice,  and  saw  it  -when  too  late. 

Jack  sprang  forward  to  grasp  him, 
the  act  was  instinctiA^e,  but  the  old  muii 
was  gone. 

A  wild  shriek  escaped  his  lips,  ring- 
ing far  away,  and  headlong 'he  fell  to 
the  plain. 

Jack  looked  over,  and  saw  him  strike 
the  ground.  Two  seconds  later  the 
sound  reached  his  ears. 

At  the  same  moment  the  sun  dipped 
and  twilight  fell  upon  the  earth. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

EY   THE    CAMP-FIRE A  LITTLE    I;OASTFUL^"ESS AKOTIIER   OE    THE    SEVEN   DOOMED. 


"  The  Pantaloon  was  a  fool  to  leave  us," 
said  the  Swaggerer,  with  his  most 
grandiose  air ;  "but  of  course  it  was  a 
case  of  funk." 

A  camp-fire  was  burning  brightly, 
and  he  and  the  Panther,  the  Sneezer, 
and  Makepeace  Jibber  lay  around  it. 

The  appointed  spot  had  been  reached, 
and  on  the  night  that  followed  the 
seventh  day  they  were  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  the  rest  of  Jibber's  gang. 

And  where  was  that  appointed  spot  ? 


At  the  base  of  the  table-land  on  the 
plain,  and  within  a  mile  of  them  la}'  the 
body  of  the  Pantaloon. 

But  they  loiew  it  not. 

They  hud  seen  and  heard  nothing  of 
the  grim  tragedy,  so  brief  and  terrible, 
that  had  been  enacted  one  hour  before. 

"  He  must  have  been  a  fool  to  step  it," 
continued  the  Swaggerer,  pressing  down 
the  tobacco  in  his  pipe  with  his  little 
finger,  and  shaking  out  the  ash,  "  for 
what  harm  could  come  to  him  P  " 
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"Even  if  that  boy,"  said  Jibber, 
"  wbo  seems  to  me  to  be  what  holy 
water  is  to  the  devil,  had  followed  us  up." 

•'  Followed  us  up,"  exclaimed  the 
Panther.     "  Bosh  !  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  the  Sneezer, 
who,  whenever  Jack  was  the  subject  of 
conversation,  had  a  tingling  sensation 
in  his  nose.  "  He  could  have  followed 
us  if  he  liked." 

"How  do  you  know  that,  old  pumpkin- 
head  ?  "  asked  the  Swaggerer. 

"  I  don't  know  it  in  an  ordinary  way," 
replied  the  Sneezer  ;  "  I  feel  it." 

"  You  would  feel  something  else," 
said  the  Panther,  "  if  you  were  near 
enough  for  me  to  give  you  a  taste  of  my 
boot." 

"But  it  really  do  appear  to  me,"  said 
Jibber,  "  that  you  are  all  in  a  most 
eternal  cataniounterous  funk  about  that 
boy." 

"Nothing  of  the  sort,"  said  the 
Swaggerer,  indignantlJ^  "  What  do 
you  think  we  are  made  of  ?  " 

"  I  haven't  made  up  my  mind  j^et," 
replied  Jibber,  coolly.  "  I'm  thinking 
about  it." 

"  You  have  not  found  us  funk  work," 
said  the  Panther,  with  a  meaning  look. 

"  Not  at  all,"  replied  the  other,  "  but 
it  is  different  killing  other  people  to 
being  killed  yourself." 

"  Well,  don't  you  think  so,  too  ?  " 
demanded  the  Swaggerer. 

"  No  doubt.  I'm  but  a  mortial  man 
myself,"  replied  Jibber ;  "  but  I  am  a 
man,  and  was  never  afraid  of  aboj'^yet," 

"  He  isn't  a  boy,"  muttered  the 
Sneezer  ;  "  you  don't  know  him.  He's 
a — atchew  ! — atchew  ! — atchew  !  " 

"  Oh,  is  he  ?  That's  a  rum  thing  for 
him  to  be." 

"  I  was  going  to  say  that  he  was  a 
— atchew  ! — a — atchew  !  " 

"  Oh,  dry  up  !  "  said  the  Panther, 
taking  up  one  of  the  burning  sticks  and 
throwing  it  viciously  at  his  head. 

Fortunately  it  struck  the  Sneezer  on 
the  body,  and  for  a  moment  he  was 
hidden  by  a  mass  of  sparks  and  smoke. 

"  If  you  make  that  row,"  said  Jibber, 
"  you'll  have  the  prairie  wolves  down 
on  us :  they'll  think  a  jackass  is  dying, 
and  they  do  like  jackass  bones  to  pick." 

"  Let  us  change  the  subject,"  said  the 
Swaggerer.  "How  long  shall  we  have 
to  wait  here,  Jibber  ?  " 


"  Might  be  only  a  few  hours,"  he 
answered,  "  may  be  a  day,  or  may  be  a 
week.  My  boys  have  to  come  cautiously, 
for  they're  known  about  the  States." 

"  They're  a  nice  lot." 

"  Cheery  boys,  never  shirk  work,  and 
always  do  it  pleasantly." 

"  Excuse  me,"  interrupted  the  Sneezer, 
"  but  I  think  I  hear  somebody  coming 
this  way." 

"  It's  your  grandmother,"  grunted  the 
Panther.     "  I  hear  nothing." 

"  He  is  right,"  said  Jibber,  listening. 

"  There  is  somebody  coming  this 
way.  Who  goes  there?  Stop,  or  I'll 
slip  a  bullet,  and  it  may  come  too  near 
you." 

"  Raise  your  hand  an  inch,"  said  a 
stern  voice,  "  and  you  are  a  dead  man." 

Then  out  of  the  gloom  there  came  a 
figure  familiar  to  three  of  them,  and 
strange  to  one. 

But  Makepeace  Jibber  guessed  who  it 
was. 

Jack,  pale  and  almost  spectre-like,  but 
handsome  and  terrible  withal,  stood 
before  them. 

In  each  hand  he  carried  a  revolvei-, 
and  his  eyes  took  them  all  in. 

"  You  did  not  expect  to  see  me  here," 
he  said  ;  "  but  I  have  kept  my  word. 
Your  old  comrade  lies  dead  at  the  foot 
of  the  cliff.  He  refused,  like  a  coward, 
to  fight,  and  in  flight  met  his  well- 
merited  and  certain  doom." 

Jack  paused,  as  if  expecting  one  of 
them  to  speak,  but  they  all  kept  still : 
the  trio  of  Jack's  enemies  from  fear, 
and  Makepeace  Jibber  petrified  with  his 
sudden  appearance,  audacity,  and  cool- 
ness. 

"  I  suppose  you  have  sufficient  thought 
for  your  old  companion  in  rascality  to 
bury  him,"  Jack  went  on ;  "  if  you  do 
not,  he  will  be  left  to  the  birds  and 
beasts  of  prey.     Now  mark  me  !  " 

There  was  little  need  for  the  injunc- 
tion, they  marked  hira  well  enough. 

"  Mark  me,  j^ou  three,"  he  continued  ; 
"  in  your  turn  your  time  shall  come 
also.  There  is  no  escape.  Keep 
together,  and  I  will  pick  you  out  from 
each  other  in  my  own  time.  Separate, 
and  I  will  unearth  you  from  your 
hiding-places.  But  I  shall  tarry 
perhaps,  and  yet  I  may  come  to-morrow. 
I  choose  the  hour  and  the  place  when  ifc 
pleases  me.     On  you  I  set  my  seal  next.' ' 
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He  stepped  forAvanl,  and  just  toiiclicd 
the  temple  of  Walker  Ih-ibbles  the 
Sneezer  ^Yith  the  barrel  o^l  the  revolver 
iu  his  right  hand,  and  the  wretehed 
eoward,  givini^  veni  to  a  groan,  fell 
ku-k. 

•'"When  and  where  T  please,"  said 
.l;i..k,  and  coolly  turning,  as  if  he 
indeed  were  proof  against  all  weapons, 
he  strode  away,  and  an  as  lost  in  tlie 
darkness. 

The  ^^neezer  lay  npon  the  earth,  but 
for  a  slight  movement  of  his  lips,  like 
one  dead. 

The  others  sat  and  stared  at  each 
other. 

Makepeace  Jibber  broke  the  silence. 

"Snakes  !  "  he  said. 

And  then  they  were  all  qniet  again 
for  a  minute  or  more. 

"  Snakes  !  ''  exclaimed  ^Makepeace 
Jibber  again. 

Another  silence. 

"Snakes!"  he  exclaimed,  for  tlic 
third  time. 

Walker  Dribbles  groaned. 

''  I  suppose  it  was  him  ?  "  said  the 
Swaggerer. 

''  Of  course  it  was,"  snarled  the 
Panther.  "  Whv  didn't  you  let  fly  at 
him?" 

"  He  had  his  eye  on  me,  and  I  was 
covered." 

"So  was  I ;  but  you,  Jibber,  could 
have  brou£?ht  him  down." 


"Per — haps,"  said  Jiliber,  deliber- 
ately ;  "  but,  you  see,  it  Avasn't  my 
business.  He  didn't  come  forme.  I'm 
not  in  this  transaction.  1  am  all 
right." 

**  Oh,  ain't  he  selfish,"  grinned  tho 
Sneezer. 

"Strikes  me,"  said  Jibber,  "that 
there's  a  touch  of  that  emotion  about 
you.     What  are  you  howling  about?" 

"  What  am  T  howling  about?  "  asked 
Sneezer,  appealing  to  the  others.  "Hear 
him!" 

"  Oh,  yes,"  hissed  the  Panther,  "  wo 
hear  you  both.  Look  here,  I'm  tired  of 
this  game,  and  I  vote  we  bring  it  to  an 
end  somehow." 

"  Aye,  but  how  ?"  said  the  Swaggerer. 

"  Change  about — go  on  another  tack," 
said  the  Panther.  "  He  hunts  us  now, 
let  us  hunt  him. 

"  Jibber,"  lie  went  on,  turning  to 
that  individual,  "  3'ou  have  told  mo  that 
you  often  take  jobs  at  a  price." 

*'  Aye,"  was  the  answer,  "  I'm  ready 
when  there  are  dollars  about.  But  you 
ain't  got  any — at  least,  not  many." 

"  We've  some,"  said  the  Panther, 
"  and  we  may  have  more.  We  are 
going  on  a  business  that  may  be  profit- 
ahle,  and  I,  for  one,  will  sign  for  you  to 
take  two-thirds  of  my  share  if  you  will 
undertake  to  get  rid  of  this  imp  of  dark- 
ness who  kills  us  off,  like  rabbits  in  a 
warren,  just  when  he  pleases." 
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"  Wal,  you  see,"  said  Jibber,  lowering 
his  voice,  "it's  a  difficult  job.  It's  like 
handling  infarnal  machines  that  you 
don't  know  the  make  of." 

"  'ito  you  are  afraid  of  him  ?  "  said  the 
Panther,  with  savage  scorn. 

"I  am  a  follower  of  prudence,"  replied 
Jibber,  "  and  a  lover  of  safe  business." 

"  There's  risk  in  everything  ^you  do," 
said  the  Panther,  "  and  I  don't  see  why 
vou  should  not  make  this  as  safe  as  the 
rest". 

"  And  I  don't  see  why  you  don't  make 
it  safe  for  yourselves." 

"  I  see,"  said  the  Swaggerer,  "  that 
you  shirk  the  job.     Let  it  be." 


"  Go  easy,"  said  Makepeace  Jibber, 
calmly.  "  I've  not  said  no  yet,  but  I 
may  say  yes  if  you  come  to  my  terms. 

"First  of  all,"  added  Makepeaco 
Jibber,  "  I'll  have  i  look  round." 

He  rose,  and  made  a  circle  of  some 
width  round  the  fire. 

Satisfied  that  nobody  was  near  enough 
to  overhear  anything,  he  returned  to  his 
seat. 

"  Don't  move,"  he  said,  "I'm  going 
to  speak  low,  but  loud  enough  for  you 
to  hear.  ]My  terms  are  two  months' 
work  for  nothing." 

"  That's  a  long  time,"  said  tlio 
Swaggerer. 
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"  We  shall  be  six  montlis,  it  may  be 
a  year,  out  this  way,  and  if  you  get  over 
the  first  two  months,  you  may  reckon 
upon  the  other  ten," 

They  consented  to  this  with  a  nod. 

*'  "What  you  airn,"  pursued  Jibber, 
"  you  can't  spend  here." 

"  That's  true." 

"  And  if  our  young  friend  bowls  you 
over,  where  will  be  the  use  of  what  jow 
have  ?  I'm  a  man  of  reason,  and  I'm 
reasonable.  Two  months  for  me,  and 
the  rest  for  yourselres,  and,  aboye  all, 
freedom." 

"  What  do  you  say  ?  "  the  Swaggerer 
asked  the  Panther. 

"  It's  fair  enougJi,"  was  the  ans^yer. 

"  And  you.  Sneezer  ?  " 

"  I'm  agreeable  to  serve  anybody  two 
years  if  my  life  is  saved,"  replied 
Sneezer,  "  but  I'm  afraid,  oh— atchew  ! 
— atchew  ! — atchew  ! — " 

*'  Cats  on  the  tiles  are  nothing  to  him," 
said  the  Panther.  "  Well,  Jibber,  we 
say  done." 

"  Hands  on  it,  then." 

He  shook  hands  with  them,  and  he 
furthermore  sealed  it  with  a  little  drop 
of  good  fiery  whisky,  that  in  case  of 
emergency  would  have  taken  the  place 
of  turpentine,  out  of  his  oxm  private 
flask,  that  held  about  a  quart. 

"  Ask  no  questions,"  he  said,  "  but 
leave  all  tome." 

"  Good.     We  consider  it  done."  - 

"  And  now  for  a  toss  to  see  who  takes 
first  watch.'^ 

Makepeace  Jibber  took  a  coin  from 
his  pocket,  and  v/as  about  to  spin  it, 
when  the  Sneezer,  who  had  resmned  a 
sitting  position,  uttered  an  exclamation 
of  horror. 

"  What's  the  row  now  ?  "  asked  the 
Panther. 

"Look  at  that  dollar,"  cried  the 
Sneezer,  "  there's  part  of  a  man's  life 
upon  it !  " 

It  was  stained  with  blood,  and  Jibber, 
although  not  over-sensitive,  shivered  as 
he  looked  at  It. 

"  It's  one  we  took  out  of  that  fellow's 
pocket,"  he  said. 

His  first  intention  was  to  clean  it  by 
rubbing  it  on  the  sleeve  of  his  coat,  but 
the  thought  that  the  stain  would  remain 
upon  him  caused  him  to  desist. 

"  It's  only  a  dollar,  after  all,"  he  said, 
and  threw  it  away  behind  him. 


Taking  another  from  his  pocket,  and 
finding  it  clean,  he  called  on  the  others 
to  spin  with  him. 

Odd  man  out  resulted  in  tlio  first 
watch  falling  upon  the  Sneezer. 

"  Just  as  well,"  said  the  Panther^ 
"  for  jelly -bag  would  not  have  slept  a 
wink  in  any  case." 

"  How  long  am  I  to  watch  ?  "  asked 
the  Sneezer. 

"  Until  we  v»'ake  up,"  replied  Jibber,, 
and  there  appeared  to  be  sufficient 
humour  in  the  observation  to  draw  a, 
laugh  from  the  others. 

The  Sneezer  had  the  pleasure  of  watch- 
ing all  night,  and  it  was  surely  a  fore- 
taste of  after  punishment  that  he 
endured. 

Even  the  snores  of  his  companions^ 
nothing  out  of  the  common  way, 
appalled  him,  and  every  little  sound 
around  caused  him  to  quake  and  groan 
with  fear. 

Perfect  stillness  is  not  to  be  found  at 
any  time  in  any  place  on  earth. 

In  the  house,  large  or  small,  there  is 
the  creaking  of  boards  and  stairs,  the 
mysterious  little  clicks  that  tell  of 
shifting  and  slowly-approaching  decay. 

On  the  plains  there  is  the  rustling 
footsteps  of  animals,  in  the  vfoods  the 
snapping  of  branches  of  trees. 

Stillness,  in  its  perfect  form,  is  not  to 
be  found  in  sublunary  life. 

And  then  the  forms  he  made  out  in 
the  darkness  ! 

Jack  had  said  that  he  would  return 
when  he  chose,  and  the  fears  of  the 
Sneezer  prompted  him  to  ask  himself : 
"  Why  may  he  not  return  to-night  ?  " 

This  thought  acting  upon  his  dis- 
ordered mind  created  the  image  of  Jack 
a  hundred  times  over,  and  the  Sneezer 
saw  him  coming  doAvn  upon  him  with 
vengeful  eyes. 

And  as  many  times  as  fancy  played 
hini  this  trick,  he  fell  upon  his  knees, 
and  begged  for  mercy. 

Even  when  he  knew  that  it  must  be 
fancy,  he  knelt  so  as  to  be  on  the  safe 
side  in  case  of  the  ofF-chance  of  its  being 
reality,  and  his  sobs  and  groans  would 
have  awakened  ordinary  sleepers  a  score 
times  or  more. 

Again  he  was  troubled  with  visions  of 
his  old  comrade,  the  Pantaloon. 

He  saw  him  lying  dead  a  few  yards 
a^vay,  and  v>'hen  this  spectre  melted  into 
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notliing,  lie  bcTiekl  him  erect,  gliding 
round  and  round  the  eanip-hre  -with 
ghastly  eyes,  grim  in  death,  staring  at 
him. 

ilis  time  had  begun  at  last. 

]Ie  dared  not  ^valce  his  comrades,  and 
watched  on,  although  it  seemed  to  hiui 
as  if  eternal  night  had  fallen  upon  the 
earth. 

''The  sun  will  never  rise  again,"  he 
said. 

But  at  last  the  welcome  flush  cast- 
Avard  told  him  that  the  night  was  over, 
and  with  some  sense  of  relief  he  made 
np  the  tire. 

"While  he  was  thus  engaged,  Make- 
peace Jibber  opened  his  eyes,  yawned, 
and  sleepily  asked — 

'•  Who's  that  moving  about  there  ?  " 

"  ^le,"  said  the  Sneei^er,  in  an  injured 
tone. 

''  What  the  deuce  are  you  doing 
there  ? '' 

"Come,  that's  a  good  'un,"  said  the 
Sneezer,  ''  after  leaving  me  to  watch  all 
night.*' 

'•  As  I'm  a  sinner,  that's  so,"  said 
Jibber.     *'  "Wake  up,  my  hearties." 

A  touch  with  his  foot  roused  the 
others,  and  they  got  up,  rubbing  their 
arms,  and  stamping  about  to  shake  off 
the  cold. 

"  He's  been  watching  all  night,"  said 
Makepeace  Jibber,  pointing  to  the 
gloomv  Sneezer.  "  Isn't  it  greedy  of 
him  ?  '" 

"  Confoimded  greedy,"  said  the  Swag- 
g-ver. 

'•  So  like  him,"  said  the  Panther. 

'•'  Oh,  you  are  a  nice  lot,"  said  the 
Sneezer,  "  but  you  might  be  a  little  bit 
grateful." 

"  I'm  anything,  if  I'm  paid  for  it," 
said  Jibber,  "  but  nothing  if  there  is  no 
money  coming  in." 

They  partook  of  a  breakfast  consist- 
ing of  biscuits  and  meat,  and  raw 
whisky,  and  being  just  daylight  by  that 
time,  Jibber  suggested  that  they  should 
go  over  and  see  if  the  Pantaloon  could 
be  found. 

This  was  agreed  to,  and  without  much 
searching  they  foimd  him. 

He  lay  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff,  doubled 
up  like  some  automaton  figure  carelessly 
thrown,  aside. 

Falling  head  first,  he  had  broken  his 
neck,  and  all  Lis  limbs  had  been  dis- 


located by  the  shock.  Already  some 
auinial  had  been  eating  away  part  of 
the  face. 

"  What  shall  we  do  with  him  ?  "  asked 
Makepeace  Jibber. 

"Don't  tkinlc  I  could  tout-li  him," 
replied  the  Swaggerer,  with  a  sickening 
sensa'.ion  at  his  heart ;  "  he  Avas  not  very 
level v  in  life,  but  in  death  he  is  repul- 
sive." 

''  Pull  some  long  grass,"  said  Jibber, 
"  and  cover  him  up.  We'll  put  a  caira 
over  him." 

There  were  plenty  of  stones  about, 
and  they  erected  over  him  a  hill  of 
stones  that  would  defy  the  efforts  of 
such  animals  as  were  thereabouts.  On 
a  tree  near  they  cut  his  initials  and  left 
him. 

"  Phew  !  "  said  the  Swaggerer,  as  he 
walked  away,  "  I  don't  like  attending 
funerals,  and  never  did." 

"Especially  when  the}'  are  the  fore- 
runners of  your  own,"  said  Jibber. 

The  gibe  was  not  particularly  relished, 
and  there  were  signs  of  ill-humour 
apparent  when  they  returned  to  the 
camp-fire. 

As  the  day  was  now  warm,  and  it  was 
not  needed,  the  Sneezer  was  directed 
just  to  keep  it  going,  so  as  to  save  rc- 
Kghting  bj'-and-by. 

At  noon  the  watcher  of  the  night  fell 
asleep,  and  when  he  awoke  he  found  a 
considerable  addition  to  the  company 
had  arrived. 

All  the  rest  of  the  gano:  had  come  in. 

DO  .       ' 

and  the  united  force  now  numbered  six- 
teen, a  set  of  rufiians  without  a  redeem- 
ing quality  among  them. 

Makepeace,  standing  on  a  huge  stone, 
was  making  a  speech,  and  the  Sneezer 
awoke  to  hear  the  pith  of  it. 

"  All  together,"  he  was  saying,  "  sink 
or  swim,  live  or  die,  and  the  man  who- 
atterapts  to  leave  us  or  betray  us  forfeits 
his  life." 

A  murmur  of  assent  arose  from  the 
group,  and  Jibber  proceeded  to  empha-r 
size  the  threat  conveyed  in  the  last  few 
words. 

''And  not  only  die,"  he  said,  "but 
die  a  death  that  those  v/ho  witness  it  are 
not  likely  to  forget.  I'm  a  marciful 
man  when  things  go  easy,  but  when  it's 
rough  I  rile  up,  and  then  there's  not 
much  to  stick  at." 

"  We  know,"  they  shouted;  "bollyy 
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old  boss.  Yon  are  the  boy  tbat's  ready, 
real  grit  you  arc." 

"And  now,  lads,"  said  Jibber,  "we 
must  have  a  name.  We  must  call  our- 
selves something.     What  shall  it  be  ?  " 

Then  ensued  a  discussion.  All  had  a 
name,  and  everybody  objected  to  all  the 
names  but  their  own.  Finally  Jibber 
settled  it. 

"  Lads,"  he  said,  "  we  will  call  our- 
selves the  Bowie  Boys.  It's  short  and 
pat,  comes  ready  to  the  tongue,  and  will 
soon  be  heard  of," 

"That  will  do,"  said  one,  and  finally 
so  said  they  all. 

"  And   when    we've    done   a   bit    of 


work,"  he  concluded,  "  we'll  put  our 
mark  on  it,  *  Done  by  the  Bowie  Boys,' 
and  our  line  will  be  to  keep  out  of  sight. 
In  business  every  man  must  mask  his 
phiz." 

"  Hear,  hear  !  "  they  shouted. 

"  It's  safer,"  said  the  Swaggerer,  and 
Makepeace  Jibber,  descending  from  his 
jaerch,  bade  them  make  a  merry  night 
of  it. 

They  had  brought  a  lot  of  drink  with 
them,  and  what  they  called  a  merry 
night  followed. 

But  it  was  of  the  coarsest  revelry,  and 
the  air  reeked  with  the  bitterness  and 
blasjjhemy  of  their  tongues. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

MAPLE    MOUNTAIN — UNEXPECTED    LODGERS A    CHALLENGE    AND    ACCEPTANCE. 


Mapletown  would  have  been  called  a 
village  in  England,  but  the  Yankees 
always  look  ahead,  and  think  of  possi- 
bilities, and  it  was  possible  that  the 
cluster  of  huts  designated  as  above  might 
one  day  become  great  and  thriving. 

It  was  situated  half-way  up  Maple 
Mountain,  and  the  inhabitants  were 
sugar-makers  —  maple-trees  abounded, 
and  the  sap  -  from  them  made  the 
sugar. 

They  were  a  quiet,  simple  people,  but 
they  were  Yankees,  and  made  money  in 
any  way  that  offered. 

And  up  in  Mapletown,  one  of  them 
named  Jerek  Grittle  let  apartments. 

He  had  no  original  intention  of  doing 
SO,  nor  had  ^any  of  his  neighbom's 
dreamt  of  doing  such  a  thing,  and  it 
came  about  this  way. 

One  mo]-ning  he  Avas  going  round  for 
liis  buckets  of  sap,  run  from  the  trees 
through  a  tap  inserted  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  tnmk,  when  he  came  across  three 
strangers. 

One  was  an  elderly  man,  the  second  a 
man  of  middle- age,  and  the  third  a 
handsome  youth. 

Old  Ben,  Jacob  Sturmby,  and  Jack,  of 
course. 

Now,  strangers  were  rare  up  Maple 
Mountain  way,  and  Jerck  Grittle  had 
conversational  gifts  which  he  exercised 
whenever  opportunity  offered. 

"Hullo  !  "  he  said,  pausing,  and  put- 


ting down  his  buckets,    "  whar  do  you 
come  from,  strangers  ?  " 

"  We  are  Englishmen,  travelling," 
said  Jacob  Sturmby. 

"  Sakes,  now,"  exclaimed  Jerek,  "and 
travelled  you  have,  to  come  all  this 
way." 

"  We  want  to  stop  and  rest  here  for 
a  while,"  said  Sturmby. 

"  Wal,  I  reckon  you  can  rest  a  bit," 
replied  Jerek. 

"  We  don't  mean  that/'  said  Jack. 
"  I  want  to  buy,  hire,  or  build  a  hut." 

"  To  buj',  hire,  or  build  a  hut !  "  Jerek 
Grittle  repeated.  "  Sakes,  now !  Do 
you  ?  Wal,  having  done  one  or  t'other, 
what  then?" 

"  We  shall  live  in  it,  of  course." 

"  And,  living,  you  will  do  some- 
thing?" 

"  Ilest,  I  tell  you,"  said  Jack,  impa- 
tiently.    "  I  Avant  rest." 

"He  isn't  well,"  said  Jacob,  in  an 
undertone,  "  and  we  thought  that  the 
momitain  air  would  do  him  good." 

"  The  mouniain  air  is  pe-cu-li-ar," 
said  Grittle.  "  It  don't  suit  everj^body, 
and  everybody  don't  suit  us." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  asked  Jack. 

"  We  had  a  party  come  up  here  on 
the  same  hill,"  said  Jerek.  "His  name^ 
is  Slideaway  Bunks,  and  his  son  came 
with  him.  They  are  here  still,  and  they 
make  sugar,  darn  'em  !  They  cut  down 
the  trade,  they  did." 
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"Confound  your  trade,"  interposed 
Jaek,  angrily.  "  What  I  want  I  can 
pay  for — board  aiul  shelter.  AVe  eau 
hunt  here,  I  suppose?  " 

'•You  can,"  said  Jerek,  slowly. 
"  Xo-w,  I  know  a  party  -who  would  lake 
vou  in  for  forty  dollars  down,  and  say 
nothing  till  the  dollars  are  used  up  in 
board — say  at  twenty  a  Aveek." 

"  I'll  not  bargain  with  you.''  said 
Jack.     "Here  is  the  money." 

''  Sakes,  now  I  "  said  Jerek,  ''  :io  it  is, 
and  I'm  the  num." 

He  took  them  to  his  bachelor  home, 
■which  A\as  very  primitive  in  its 
architecture  and  domestic  arraugxMuents, 
being  merely  a  log  hut,  sparsely 
furnished;  but  it  was  ruomy,  and  Jack 
said  it  would  do. 

It  was  arranged  that  the  place  should 
be  divided  in  two  parts,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  things,  the  new- 
comers provided  for  themselves. 

Jerek's  lean  and  lank  frame  quivered 
with  racrrimcnt  over  the  easy  and 
advanrafreous  baro-ain  he  had  made. 

AVhat  ho  proposed  had  been  acceded 
to  without  a  murmur. 

'■  But  it's  like  the  sons  of  the  rotten 
old  mother  country,"  he  said  ;  "  thej' 
are  not  cute." 

This  was  a  slight  error  on  his  part. 
AVe  can  be  as  smart  as  any  Yankee,  anj' 
day,  and  be  honest  with  it,  Avhich  is  a 
virtue  not  too  much  in  iise  in  the  new 
country. 

Jack  and  his  friends  had  their  rough 
rooms,  one  in  front,  looking  down  the 
mountain  and  over  the  plain,  and  the 
others  at  the  back. 

The  latter  were  to  be  the  sleeping- 
places. 

On  taking  possession,  Jack  sat  down 
by  the  window  on  a  rough  bench,  and 
looked  out  upon  this  glorious  view, 
stretching  down  the  mountain  and  over 
thirty  miles  of  the  level  plain. 

A  narrow  and  slightly  winding  track 
ran  across  the  latter,  and  looked  like  a 
silver  thread  under  his  eyes. 

It  was  the  overland  route  from 
California  to  the  States. 

Then  it  was  a  mere  track,  but  during 
the  last  few  years  a  railway  has  been 
run  over  it. 

But  we  deal  with  a  little  time  ago, 
when  that  railway  was  only  thought  of. 

Jacob  Sturmbv  and  old  Ben  bustled 


about,  and  did  their  best  to  give  an  air 
of  comfort  ti)  the  room  ;  then  dusted 
and  arranged  the  few  pieces  of  rude 
furniture,  and  lit  a  fire  on  the  hearth, 
for  it  was  cold. 

Winter  was  at  hand,  and  already  they 
had  had  a  slight  snowfall  on  the 
mountain. 

"There,  dear  lad,"  Jacob  Sturnd)y 
said,  pausing  in  his  labours,  ''  we  have 
done  our  best." 

"  You  are  very  kind,"  replied  Jack,, 
Avithout  looking  round ;  "•  vou  always 
are." 

'*  But  won't  A'ou  come  to  the  hre, 
lad?" 

Jack  got  up  like  one  Avho  mochani- 
cally  obeys,  aiul  walked  to  the  fir(>.  Ke 
stood  for  a  few  moments  Avarming  his 
hands,  then  sat  doAvn  on  a  chair  Ben 
brought  to  him. 

"  You  are  too  anxious  about  me,"  he 
said.     "  I  ail  nothing." 

"  You  Avould  not  admit  it  if  you  did,"" 
said  Jacob  SturmbA'. 

"I  tell  you,"  said  Jack,  "  that  I  have 
simply  oA'ertaxed  myself,  and  need  rest.. 
Think  ^  of  the  long  days  and  restless 
nights  I  have  had — ever  Avatchful." 

"  True,  and  you  could  have  shot  the 
old  skunk  a  hundred  times." 

"  I  gave  him  seven  daj's,  and  it  was 
my  humour  to  let  him  live  so  long.  No 
less  and  no  more.  I  was  as  Avcak  as  a 
child  AA'hen  I  came  up  Avith  him.  In  a 
struo'o^le  I  should  haA'e  had  no  chance." 

"  And  yet  pluck  carried  the  day," 
said  Sturmby,  admiringly. 

"  ]\Iy  boy  had  pluck,"  murmured  old 
Ben,  "  but  it  Avas  not  like  yours,  Master 
Jack." 

"  Poor  boy  I  "  said  Jack,  softly. 

After  aAvhilc,  he  expressed  a  desire  to 
be  alone,  and  the  tAvo  men  left  him. 

Old  Ben  AA-ent  into  one  of  the  back 
rooms,  and  busied  himself  Avith  cleaning 
the  Aveapons  they  had  brought  Avith 
them. 

lie  had  the  trapper's  love  for  8uch_ 
things,  and  they  Avere  left  to  his  care. 
He  kept  eA'erything  in  perfect  condition, 
it  is  almost  needless  to  say. 

Jacob  Sturm!  ty  sauntered  out  to  take 
a  look  round  the  place,  and  form  an 
opinion  of  the  people  he  had  come 
among. 

An  opportunity  to  reckon  up  some  of 
them  was  immediateh'  offered  him. 
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Jerek  Grittle  was  close  hj  talking  to 
two  men  of  tlie  unmistakable  Yankee 
type. 

One  was  fifty,  tlie  other  twenty,  botli 
men  six  feet  kigla,  Vvdtli  hands  and  feet 
of  enormous  size.  The  younger  man 
was  especially  favoured  in  this  respect. 

They  all  three  saw  Jacob  as  soon  as 
he  saw  them,  and  lounged  towards  him 
with  the  familiar  ease  of  their  breed. 

"Stranger,"  said  Jerek,  "pause  a  bit. 
Here  are  two  friends  and  neighbours 
who  would  be  glad  to  make  your 
^.cquaintance." 

"  Ver}^  joleased,  I'm  sure,"  said  Jacob. 

"Your  name,"  said  Jerek,  "is,  I 
believe,  Brovim." 

"  ]^o,  it  isn't,"  was  the  reply  ;  "  my 
aiame  is  Jacob  Sturmb3^" 

"  I  thought  so,"  said  Jerek  Grittle, 
<;omplacentl3^,  satisfied  with  having 
dravvn  it  from  him.  "  These  neighbours 
of  mine  are  father  and  son — Slideaway 
Bunks,  senior,  and  Slideaway  Bunks, 
junior." 

"  Glad  to  see  jon,  sir,"  they  said,  and 
<each  extended  a  long  paw. 

Jacob  shook  hands,  thinking  it  wise 
to  be  on  good  terms  with  all  just  then, 
and  was  moving  off  when  Slideaway 
Bunks,  junior,  called  him  back. 

"  Mr.  Jacob  Sturmby,"  he  said. 

■"  Sir  to  you,"  replied  Jacob. 


"  You  have  a  young  friend  with  you, 
I  believe  ?  " 

"  I  have." 

"  He  is  tall,  friend  Grittle  says." 

"  Friend  Grittle  has  told  the  truth." 

"And  he  is  from  the  little  island 
across  the  pond." 

"  He  is  English,*'  was  the  reply. 

"  So,  then,  he  can  wrastle  ? "  said 
Slideaway  Bunks,  junior. 

"He  may  be  able,  but  I  don't  know." 

"'  Perhaps  it  is  con-ve-ni-ent  for  you 
not  to  know  ?  " 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  demanded 
Jacob. 

"  He  may  not  wish  to  wrastle," 
drawled  Slideaway,  junior.  "  He  may 
not  care  to  meet  a  son  of  this  vigorous 
country," 

"  He  could  not  do  so  just  now,"  said 
Jacob,  "  he  is  in  ill  health." 

"Bad  health  is  con-ve-ni-ent,  too, 
sometimes,"  said  Slideaway,  junior,  with, 
a  low  chuckle. 

"  Why,  you  mutton-headed  fool," 
cried  Jacob,  "  what  do  you  mean  ?  "     • 

"Sturmb}'","  said  a  quiet  voice  behind 
him,  "  do  not  quarrel  with  him.  If 
this  gentleman  is  really  anxious  to 
Avrestle,  I  will  oblige  him." 

And  turning,  Jacob  Sturmby  saw  to 
his  amazement  and  alarm  that  it  was 
Jack. 
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"Dear  lad,"  said  Jacob  Sturmby,  in  an 
undertone,  "  why  have  anything  to  do 
with  such  a  brute  ?  There's  no  honour 
or  glory  in  it ;  you  might  as  well  have 
a  fight  with  a  young  buffalo." 

"It  is  not  my  desire,"  replied  Jack, 
"but  I  overheard  what  he  said,  and  I 
know  that  I  shall  get  no  peace  or  rest 
until  I  have  a  bout  with  him." 

"  But  how  will  it  end,  dear  lad  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,  Jacob  ;  I  trust  more 
to  skill  than  strength  just  now." 

"  Slidey,  my  son,"  said  Slideaway 
Bunks,-  senior,  "  that  'ere  British 
youngster  looks  the  sort  to  cut  and 
come  again." 

"  He  won't  come  again  with  me,  I'll 
bet,"  replied  Slideaway,  junior. 


"  Slidey,"  said  the  old  man,  anxiously, 
"  don't  be  extravagant ;  we  don't  often 
get  a  treat  up  here,  and  I  want  you  to 
make  the  most  of  him.  Don't  waste  the 
Britisher,  but  save  a  bit  of  him  for 
another  time." 

"  I  ain't  got  to  bu'st  him  outright, 
then,  daddy?" 

"No,  Slidej^,  only  shake  him  up  a 
bit,  and  lay  him  up  for  a  week  or  so." 

"  All  right,  daddy." 

Advancing  with  a  stilt-like  motion  of 
his  legs,  he  asked  Jack  if  he  was 
ready. 

"At  3^our  service,"  replied  Jack. 
"  What  are  vour  rules  of  wrestling 
here  ? "  " 

"  We    have    no    rules,"     interposed 
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Slideti-way  Bunks,  senior,  liastily  ; 
"  every  man  Avrastles  as  lie  pleases." 

"VervgooO,"  said  Jack,  "then  lav 
lioia." 

Slitleaway,  junior,  slowly  wound  Lis 
arms  around  Jaek  \vitli  something;  of 
the  aetion  of  a  lazy  boa-eons(rictor 
windiiiq;  itself  abont  n  tree,  and  the  next 
mouu'iit  he  felt  his  heels  fly  from  under 
him. 

Kre  he  eonld  realise  ^^■hat  had 
happened  to  his  feet,  Bunks  saw  liis 
toes  in  the  air,  and  simultaneously  he 
tiot  sueh  a  knoek  on  the  baek  of  his 
head,  as  an  angry  knight  with  a  maee 
woidd  have  given  the  gate  of  a 
belligerent  castle. 

"Sakes!"  exelaimcd  Jerek  Grittle  ; 
-only  see!" 

"  Slidcaway  Bunks  saw,  but  at  first 
lef used  to  believe. 

'"  Is  that  my  Slidey  on  the  ground  ?  " 
he  asked,  wildly. 

"It  is  him,  no  less,"  replied  Jerek 
Grittle. 

■*'0n  his  back?"'  cried  the  parent, 
aghast. 

'*  At  present,"  said  Jerek,  "  he  ain't 
on  his  belly." 

"  And  throwed  by  a  Britisher  ?  " 

'•  lie  warn't  chucked  by  no  other 
party." 

"  Is  one  throw  considered  sufficient 
np  here  ?  "  said  Jack,  calmly. 

'•  Young  stranger,"  replied  Jerek 
Grittle,  "by  the  look  of  Slideawa}', 
junior,  he  won't  want  another  chuck 
afore  tea.'' 

Slideaway  Bunks,  senior,  said  nothing. 
He  only  looked  at  Jack,  and  breathed 
Larrl. 

'■  If  I  am  wanted  again,"  said  Jack 
to  Jacob  Sturmby,  "  call  me." 

And,  "with  an  unmoved  air,  he  slowly 
sauntered  into  the  house. 

'•  Shall  I  help  you  to  pick  np  young 
poplar  i' "  asked  Jacob,  addressing 
JSl  idea  way,  senior. 

''But  is  it  my  Slidey.^"  asked  the 
old  man,  incredulously. 

•'  It  is  his  bodily  person,"  replied 
Jerek  Grittle,  cutting  himself  a  quid  off 
a  plug  of  tobacco. 

•'  And  put  over  by  a  Britisher  ?  " 

''He  warn't  twisted  up  by  an 
elephant,"  said  Jerek. 

'"Daddy,"    said    fSKdeawav     Bunks, 


j\inior,  in  a  freble  voice,  "  where'ss  the 
airtlupiake  Y     Have  it  moved  on  ?  " 

"  81idey,"  replied  the  old  man, 
sorrowfully,  "  there  warn't  the  durned 
serajiings  of  an  airthquako  in  it.  It's 
worse.  You've  been  chucked  by  a 
Britisher." 

Slideaway,  junior,  sat  up  a)id  fc^lt  the 
baek  of  his  head. 

"  Daddy,"  lie  said,  "  get  a  buclcet  o' 
A\;n'ni  water 'and  a  plug  of  plaster  for 
the  hole  he's  made  in  my  head.  Ill 
have  repairs  done  here." 

"  Can't  yon  get  np,  Slidey  ?  " 

"  Not  till  the  durned  mountain  have 
done  spinning,  dadd3\" 

r>unks,  senior,  got  a  bucket  of  water 
and  the  plaster,  and  did  the  "  repairs," 
while  Jacob  Sturmb}'  and  Jerek  Grittle 
looked  on. 

Tlien  young  Slidey  felt  better,  and 
got  upon  his  feet. 

"My  young  master,"  said  Jacob, 
"  wishes  to  know  if  this  matter  is 
settled?" 

"  As  far  as  I  am  consarned,"  replied 
Slideaway,  junior,  "  it  is  settled  con — 
siderably." 

"You  don't  want  any  more  ?  " 

"  Xot  this  side  of  a  Chistmas  in  mid- 
summer, thanky." 

Jacob  was  moving  away  when  young 
Slideaway  called  him  back. 

"  Stranger,"  he  said,  "  if  I  knowed 
the  trick  of  that  throw,  I'd  heave  over 
this  'ere  mountain." 

"  No  doubt  you  w'ould,"  replied 
Jacob. 

"Doyou  think  the  3'oung  Britisher 
would  show  me  how  it  was  done  ?  " 

Jacob  shook  his  head. 

"  He'll  throw  you  again  if  you  like," 
he  said,  "  and  you  might  be  able  to  pick 
it  up  that  wa3\" 

"  I  mightn't  be  able  to  pick  myself 
up,"  returned  Slideaway,  junior,  "so 
I'll  qro  on  with  bu'sted  i^icnorance.  It's 
a  pity  that  young  chap  ain't  a  native  of 
these  parts,  Maple  Mountain  would  bo 
proud  of  him." 

And  ere  the  day  had  passed,  ]\Iaple 
Mountain  seemed  inclined  to  make 
much  of  Jack. 

SKdeaway  Bunks  was  the  bully  and 
terror  of  the  place,  and  his  defeat 
inspired  in  the  hearts  of  the  inhabitants 
an  intoxicatinof  ioy. 
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Openly  tliey  condoled  with  young 
Slideaway  over  his  broken  head,  and 
hoped  "  he  would  go  in  again." 

"  I  may,"  he  replied,  "  but  not  this 
sugar  time.  The  game  isn't  sweet 
enough," 

A  few  days  later,  winter  came  in 
earnest.  The  snow  fell  heavily  in  the 
night,  and  was  followed  by  a  hard  frost. 

Sap-gathering  was  stopped,  and  all 
the  Maple  Mountainites  were  idle. 

It  was  their  custom  at  such  times  to 
indulge  in  outdoor  sports,  such  as  run- 
ning, leaping,  and  jumping  with  poles, 
but  they  were  clumsy  athletes  at  the 
best. 

Jack  was  much  better,  and  at  the 
request  of  a  deputation,  headed  by 
Jerek  Grittle,  that  waited  upon  him,  he 
came  out  to  see  the  sports. 

"And  if  you  jine  in  them,"  said 
Jerek,  "  you'll  take  the  rise  out  of  most 
of  us." 

*'I  may  compete  in  some  of  the 
things,"  Jack  replied. 

"  Aye,  do,  lad,"  said  Jacob  Sturmby, 
encouragino-ly. 

"It  will  do  yoi  a  power  of  good, 
Master  Jack,"  remarked  old  Ben. 

They  went  out  and  found  all  the  town 
there,  gathered  on  a  level  shelf  of  land 
about  two  hundred  yards  long  by  a 
hundred  broad. 

Here  the  leaping-bar  was  stood,  and 
the  running-course  marked  out. 

Jack's  appearance  was  hailed  with 
admiring  murmurs,  in  which  all  joined 
but  the  two  Bunks,  who  with  scowling- 
brows  and  set  teeth,  greeted  his  advance. 

The  first  event  was  the  quarter  of  a 
mile  race,  twice  round  the  course. 

It  had  been  won  by  Slideaway  Bunks, 
junior,  two  years  in  succession,  thanks 
to  his  Ions  leg's. 

Jack,  after  some  pressing  on  the  part 
of  Jerek  Grittle,  entered,  and  won 
easily  by  thirty  yards. 

"Sakes  !  "  exclaimed  Jerek,  "  talk  of 
the  prairie-bird — he  ain't  in  it !  " 

"  I  can't  think  that  he  is  a  Britisher," 
said  Slideaway,  senior- 


"  Anyhovf,  hc'b  an  infarnal  creetur,'' 
replied  his  son. 

The  next  event  was  putting  the  stone, 
and  Jacob  Sturmby  entered  for  this„ 
He  won  by  a  foot  and  a  half. 

"  Hadn't  we  better  all  go  to  bed  ?  " 
asked  Slideaway  Bunks,  junior. 

"  The  next  event  is  the  high  jump,"' 
answered  Jerek  Grrittle  ;  "  and  for  it  are 
entered  Brothers  Cowpox  IN'eedlej. 
Nehemiah  Rachel  Slinn,  Winkle 
Craddath,  and  young  Slideaway  Bunks. 
Strangers,"  with  a  look  at  Jack,  "  are- 
allowed  by  the  Maple  Mountain  rules  to- 
enter." 

But  Jack's  eyes  were  fixed  upon  a 
path  almost  obliterated  by  ihe  snow  that 
led  from  the  plain.  Up  this  a  bare- 
headed man  was  staggering. 

His  fixed  gaze  drew  all  eyes  in  that 
direction,  and  the  sports  were  stopped^ 
Jack  moved  down  to  meet  the  man. 

He  was  a  stranger,  of  the  digger  class- 
— that  is,  honest  while  it  is  rough.  He 
had  a  terrible  wound  across  his  forehead^ 
from  which  the  blood  Avas  flowing. 

Jack  was  just  in  time  to  catch  him  a& 
he  staggered  and  fell. 

"  Who  has  done  this  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Carry  me  up  somewhere,"  faintly 
replied  the  man.  "  I  am  the  only  one- 
left  alive." 

Other  help  came  near,  and  they  bore- 
him  up  to  Jerek  Grittle's  house. 

"  To  my  room,"  said  Jack. 

And  they  carried  him  thither. 

A  little  brandy  was  given  him,  and" 
Jacob  Sturmby,  who  had  some  slight 
knowledge  of  surgery,  Avashed  and  bound 
up  the  wound. 

"  Thank  you,"  said  the  man,  "  I'm 
better  now.  But  it's  lucky  I  saw  you 
up  there,  or  I  must  have  died." 

"  You  say  we  can  give  no  help  to  any- 
body else?  "  asked  Jack. 

"  None,"  said  the  man,  sadly.  "  All 
dead." 

"  Then  sleep  a  little,"  rejoined  Jack^ 
"  and  by-and-bj^  you  shall  tell  us  your 
story." 
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CHAPTER  XXXA^II. 

THE   STORY  OF    TIIK    MTNEU — A    CALL  VOll    VENGEANCE JACK    PROMISES    TO    KESTOKE, 


The  woiuuIihI  man  slept  until  (lio  night 
1):k1  come,  and  the  inhabitants;  of  ]\Laple- 
town  were  <>athcred  roiuul  their  res- 
peetivo  hearths. 

.levck  Grittle's  luit  not  heing 
absolutely  air-tight,  ]>en  aiidJaeob  ■were 
engaged  in  plugging  certain  cracks 
Avhen  the  stranger  came  into  the  room. 

"  Are  you  better  now  P  "  asked  Jack. 

"  Much  better,  thank  you,"  he  replied. 
'"  ^[y  wound  is  nothing,  but  it  bled  a 
lot  and  made  me  faint.'* 

"  Could  you  cat  anything  ?  " 

''Aye,  that  I  could,  right  heartily. " 

Ben  put  some  food  before  him,  and  he 
made  a  fair  meal,  afterwards  filling  his 
pipe,  and  joining  the  others  round  the 
lire. 

''  Xow,  perhaps,''  he  said,  ''  you  would 
like  to  hear  my  story  ?  " 

"  I  should,  indeed,"  said  Jack. 

"I'll  make  it  as  short  as  I  can,"  said 
the  stranger.     "And  here  it  is — 

*•'  In  the  first  place  my  name  is 
Daniel  Smollet,  and  for  the  last  five 
years  I've  been  digging  and  prospecting 
for  gold  there  ;  I  never  did  much  till  I 
joined  four  pals  nine  months  ago,  and 
then  we  rolled  it  in  as  if  it  were  sand  of 
the  shore. 

'*  'We  were  careful  men,  and  having 
made  enough  to  live  on,  we  made  up  our 
minds  to  start  for  Xew  fork,  intending 
to  ship  fi-om  there  to  the  Old  Country." 

"  You  are  English,  then  ?  "  said  Jack. 

"  Yes,  all  English,"  answered  Daniel 
fSmoUet,  "  and  that's  what  brought  us 
together.  'Birds  of  a  feather,'  you 
know.  Well,  we  thought  we  would  go 
overland,  and  having  stowed  our  brass 
in  packages,  we  loaded  half-a-dozen 
mules  one  night  and  started.  We 
thouo-ht  at  first  that  we  miarht  be  fol- 
lowed,  but  it  wasn't  so,  and  to  our  great 
joy  we  got  clear  away. 

"  Up  to  here,  I  mean,"  he  said,  with 
a  grim  smile.  "  We  had  just  reached 
the  foot  of  this  mountain  last  night, 
when  a  j>arty  of  about  a  score  overtook 
us.  They  seemed  good-natured,  rolKck- 
ing  chaps,  and  as  they  didn't  show  any 
malice,  we  feared  nothing. 


"'  But,  curse  'em  !  "  he  said,  with 
sudden  fury,  shaking  his  clenched  fist 
in  the  air,  "  they  were  thieves  and 
murderers.  They  talked  of  the  money 
they  had  made,  and  what  they  would  do 
with  it  wlien  they  got  home,  and,  like 
fools,  we  talked  too.  JEavingpuf  up  ii 
rough  shelt.er  against  the  wind,  wo  all 
lay  down  to  sleep. 

"  The  night  was  very  dark,  avid  I 
suppose  they  let  it  slip  by  on  that 
account ;  an3''way  it  was  almost  broad 
daylight  when  I  awoke.  I  saw  a  chap 
bending  over  me.  He  made  a  stab  at 
my  chest  with  a  knife,  and  I  dodged  it, 
getting  this  cut  on  my  forehead.  Then 
I  gave  him  a  blow  that  made  his  teeth 
rattle,  and  I  jumped  up. 

"  I  saw,  then,  at  a  glance  Avhat  had 
happened.  My  chums  all  lay  murdered 
within  a  few  feet  of  mc,  and  the  gang 
were  busy  plundering  our  packages. 
The  chap  who  had  tried  the  game  on 
with  me  didn't  seem  to  care  to  come  on 
again,  but  went  to  get  his  share  of  the 
plunder,  and  I  got  away." 

"  Aiid  none  followed  you  ?  "  said  Jack. 

"I^one,"  he  answered;  "they  were 
all  too  busy,  and  I  hid  among  the  trees 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  until  they 
"went  away.  The  cold  stopped  my  fore- 
head bleeding  for  a  time,  but  it  broke 
out  afresh  when  I  moved  on  again.  I 
saw  you  u^d  here,  and  I  came  on.  That's 
all." 

"  And  enough,  too,  my  poor  fellow," 
said  Jack.  "  Now  about  that  band. 
Can  you  describe  them  ?  " 

"  They  called  themselves  the  Bowie 
Boys." 

"  That  sounds  rather  shady.  And 
you  suspected  nothing?" 

"^o;  they  were  so  easy  and  jolly 
like.  There  was  one  man  among  theia 
they  called  the  )Swa  gge rer." 

"  The  what  ?  "  cried  Jack,  leaping  to 
his  feet. 

"The  Svvaggerer — a  good-looking 
chap  enough,  but  rather  vicious  about 
the  eyes.     Do  you  know  him  ?  " 

" Yes,"  answered  Jack ;  "we  are  old 
acquaintances." 
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lie  got  up  and  walked  to  and  fro  for 
a  while  in  an  ag-itated  manner.  The 
others  remained  silent. 

"  Jacob/'  he  cried,  at  last,  "  are  you 
too  tired  to  go  out  to-night  ?  " 

"  Am  I  ever  tired  in  your  service  ?  " 
was  the  reply. 

"  And  you,  Ben  ?  " 

"I  am  readv  for  anvthina^,  Master 
Jack. 

"  Go,  then,  and  brina:  me  tidinsrs  of 
where  these  men  are  to  be  found." 

His  two  followers  rose,  took  their 
rifles,  looked  to  th,eir  revolvers,  and 
departed. 

"  You  have  not  lost  your  fortune  yet," 
said  Jack,  kindly,  to  Daniel  8mollet. 
*'  We  Avill  get  it  back  for  you,  and 
avenge  your  comrades'  murder. 

**  What  can  be  done  against  so 
many  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Wait  and  see,"  said  Jack. 

In  a  little  while  he  went  out  softly, 
and  walked  to  a  spot  that  gave  him  a 
view  of  the  plain  by  day. 

It  could  be  seen  plainly  now,  for  the 
air  was  still,  and  the  heavens  full  of 
stars. 

Far  away  there  was  the  reflection  of  a 
fire. 

"  The  camp  of  the  Bowie  Boys,"  said 
Jack.  "Ben  and  Jacob  have  an  easy 
task  before  them.  They  will  return  ere 
the  sun  rises." 

He  went  back  and  bade  Daniel  Sraollet 
to  rest.  The  man  demurred,  saying  that 
he  had  not  long  been  awake. 

"Do  as  I  bid  you,"  said  Jack  ;  "you 
may  want  j'Our  strength  to-morrow." 


The  man  retired,  and  Jack,  having- 
thrown  some  logs  on  the  fire,  rolled 
himself  up  in  a  rug,  and  lay  down 
before  it.     In  a  little  time  he  slept. 

Twice  he  awoke  to  replenish  the  fire^.. 
and  slept  again.  The  logs  were  smoulder- 
ing for  the  third  time,  when  Ben  and 
Jacob  came  in. 

Jack  sprang  to  his  feet,  avv^ake  in  a 
moment. 

"  You  have  found  them  ?  "  he  said. 

"  They  are  encamped  by  the  lee  side 
of  a  wood,  about  six  miles  from  here," 
replied  Jacob,  "  and  they're  going  to 
stay  there  for  a  few  days." 

"  You  overheard  them  say  so  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  we  crept  up  to  v/ithin  pistol^ 
shot.  It  was  late,  but  they  were  all 
drinking." 

"  You  saw  the  Sv\'aggerer?  '* 

*'Yes,  and  the  Panther,  and  that 
sneezing  fellow,  and  that  Yankee  they 
picked  up  in  New  York.  Oh,  they  are 
a  bully  band  !  " 

"  Take  three  hours'  rest,"  said  Jack, 
"  and  we  will  go  upon  their  trail." 

"  In  daylight  ?  " 

"  Why  not  ?  There  is  cover  for  us 
to  come  up  unseen  ?  " 

"  Plenty." 

"  Then  what  do  we  want  more  ? 
When  we  get  there,  I  will  tell  you  what 
we  will  do." 

They  did  not  attempt  to  debate  the 
question  with  him,  although  they 
thought  he  was  rash.  Ho  was  their 
leader,  and  they  had  sworn  to  obey  him 
implicitly  though  he  led  to  certain 
death. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

ACROSS    THE    PRAIRIE — LOST    IN    THE    STORM A   DREADFUL   STILLNESS. 


.A.T  the  time  appointed.  Jack  and  his 
three  followers,  Daniel  Smollct  making 
the  third,  went  down  Maple  Mountain 
to  the  plain. 

The  day  was  well  advanced,  but  the 
sun  invisible,  for  the  sky  was  covered 
with  murky  clouds. 

The  wind  set  the  branches  of  the 
trees  groaning,  and  altogetlier  it  was  as 
cheerless  a  day  as  one  would  care  to  be 
out  in. 

But  they  were  all  wrapped  in  thick 


pilot-jackets,  and  cared  little  for  the 
cold  ;  though  the  prospect  of  another 
downfall  of  snow  gave  Jack  cause  for 
some  anxiety. 

"  We  shall  have  a  storm,  Jacob,"  he 
said,  as  these  two  strolled  on  ahead. 

"  Aye,  dear  lad,  and  a  smart  one," 
replied  Sturmby  ;  "  what  we  are  going 
to  do  had  better  be  done  quickly." 

"  The  storm  may  help  us,"  rejoined 
Jack,  calmly,  "for  we  are  few  and  they 
are  many,  and  I  trust  in  a  surprise." 
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"  What  is  your  plan  ?  " 
"I  propose  to  e:ot  near  thorn  ■without 
being  observed,  theu  tire, a  few  shots  in 
the  air,  all  shout  together,  and  rush  on." 

"  Shots  iu  the  air  ! ''  exelalniod  Jacob, 
■**  you  won't  hit  anybody." 

"Xobody  must  be  liit,"  said  Jack; 
■"  no  accident  must  deprive  me  of  my 
law  ful  revenge." 

•'Ah,  I  see,  Master  .lack,"  said  Jacob, 
thoughtfully,  "  I  didn't  reckon  on  that. 
])ut  perhaps  you  won't  bo  able  to  curb 
him,"  jerking  his  thumb  over  his 
shoulder  in  the  direction  of  Daniel 
i?mollet,  "as  you  miglit  wish." 

"He  must  obey  me,"  said  Jack,  "or  I 
will  not  help  him.  Tell  him  what  my 
wishes  are." 

Jacob  fell  back  and  enliglitcncd 
JSmollet  on  this  point. 

"  "Whatever  the  young  master  orders," 
he  said,  "I  am  ready  to  do." 

"  That's  right,"  replied  Jacob  ; 
"  there's  nothing  like  obedience, 
especially  when  you  have  a  good  leader." 

The  wind  increased,  and  the  day  grew 
more  dark  and  dreary. 

In  the  horizon  it  seemed  as  if  night 
■were  prematureh'  returning. 

"  Master  Jack,"  said  Jacob,  with  a 
hurried  glance  at  the  sky,  "it's  well  we 
hurried  on." 

•'Indeed!" 

"Aye,  dear  lad;  it's  as  much  as  we 
shall  do  to  get  there,  and  do  our  Avork 
before  the  storm  comes." 

"  Go  on,"  said  Jack,  "you  are  certain 
of  your  road." 

"My  point,"  replied  Jacob,  "is 
yonder  rock  that  lies  like  a  lump  on  the 
plain.     They're  behind  it." 

"  Unless  they  have  moved  on." 

"  They  won't  move  this  Aveather. 
There's  no  other  shelter  but  Maple 
Mountain  for  a  dozen  miles." 

For  a  little  time  they  kept  on  in 
silence.  Then  from  the  leaden  sky  a 
few  small  flakes  came  fluttering  down. 

"'  We  shall  be  in  it  directly,"  muttered 
Jacob. 

"  I  know  my  way,"  said  Jack,  "  and 
will  get  on.  You  follow,  and  keep  at 
the  foot  of  the  rock — " 

"But,  dear  lad— " 

"  Do  as  I  tell  you.     I  am  only  jroins: 

J)  "  V      c  o 

to  reconnoitre. 

With  a  quick  smile  and  a  wave  of  the 
hand,  he  increased  his  pace,  the  flakes 


falling  faster  and  faster  each   moment, 
and  growing  larger. 

Jacob  kept  his  eyes  straight  on  the 
iiguro  of  his  young  leader,  which,  as 
the  storm  rapidly  increased  in  vigour, 
became  misty,  and  was  Anally  lost. 

Then  the  snowfall  began  to  show 
how  heavy  it  would  be. 

Tlie  wind  swept  by  in  one  great  gust, 
and  suddenly  dropi>ed.  The  snoAv,  thick 
and  fast,  fell  lightly. 

"  This  is  bad,"  said  Daniel  Sinollet. 

"Don't  talk  to  me,"  replied  Jacob. 
"  I  shall  want  all  my  Avits  to  keep 
straight  on." 

And  nothing  is  more  difficult  in  dark- 
ness, or  Avhere  objects  cannot  be  seen  in 
a  storm  or  a  fog. 

TraA^ellcrs  in  such  a  case  have  been 
IcnoAvn  to  make  a  complete  circle  on  a 
plain,  Avhcn  they  thought  they  were 
going  straight  on,  and  found  themselves 
on  the  spot  from  Avhich  they  started. 

Jacob  not  only  knew  it,  but  had  ex- 
perienced it.  Therefore  he  bade  them 
not  distract  his  attention  for  a  moment. 

If  the  Avind  had  not  dropped  he  would 
have  had  the  drift  of  the  snow  for  a 
guide,  but  even  that  was  noAV  denied. 

The  snow  fell  straight  as  the  line  of 
a  plummet,  and  as  silently  as  the  foot- 
steps of  a  spectre. 

With  an  anxious  heart,  Jacob 
hastened  on.  Faster  fell  the  suoaa", 
darker  grew  the  day. 

Suddenly  he  paused  and  faced  about, 

"Lads,"  he  said,  I'm  afeared  Ave've 
got  out  of  the  straight  track.  We 
ought  to  have  been  at  the  rock  by  this 
time." 

"I  was  so  thinking,"  said  Ben,  "but 
I  said  noAvt,  for  ray  head  ain't  so  clear 
as  it  Avas." 

"  Stand  still,"  said  Jacob,  as  Daniel 
Smollet  shifted  about,  "  the  least  turn 
may  put  us  farther  out  of  the  track." 

"  I  hear  sumraxt,"  said  Ben,  stooping 
a  little. 

"  What  was  it  ?  "  asked  Jacob. 

"A  shout.  There's  another  and 
another." 

They  Avere  all  silent  for  afew  moments, 
and  heard,  some  distance  on  the  right, 
not  only  the  shout,  but  a  rapid  firing. 

Their  experience  could  distinguish  the 
sharp  crack  of  the  rifle,  and  the  patter- 
ing of  the  revolver. 

"As  I  feared,"   said  Jacob,    Aviih  a 
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groan.     ^'  I've  bore  a  little  to  the  left, 
and  got  out  of  the  track." 

"More  firing,"  said  Ben. 

*'  They've  found  the  lad." 

"  And  what's  one  to  so  many  ?  " 

They  were  hurrying  on  while  speak- 
ing, in  the  direction  of  the  sounds. 
The  firing  was  an  infallible  guide. 

"  There's  the  big  rock,"  said  Jacob, 
pointing  to  a  dim  shadow  ahead,  and  in 
a  few  moments  it  loomed  tolerably  clear. 

On  the  side  by  which  they  approached, 
it  was  as  straight  as  a  cliff  by  the  sea. 
There  the  snow  could  not  lie,  and  it 
stood  out  boldly. 

The  firing  was  on  the  other  side. 

"  We  must  go  round,"  cried  Jacob. 
"  Mind  how  vou  go,  it's  broken  ground 
here." 

It  was  very  rough,  and  none  the 
easier  to  traverse  from  the  snow  having 
already  fallen  sufficiently  to  hide 
hollows  deep  enough  to  be  dangerous 
pitfalls. 

They  had  several  falls  ere  they  had 
gone  far.     Jacob  Sturmby  called  a  halt. 

The  firing  had  ceased. 

"  What  does  that  mean  ?  "  he  asked, 
with  a  palpitating  heart ;  "  they  can't 
have  killed  him  ?  " 

"  Who  knows  ?  "  said  Ben  ;  "  it  was 
a  mad  thing  for  him  to  go  on  alone." 

"  If  they've  killed  him,"  said  Jacob, 
fiercely,  "his  work  shall  be  finished.  I'll 
carry  it  out." 

"Ah,  that's  for  me,"  said  old  Ben. 
"Don't  forgot  my  lad,  lying  in  the 
plain  far  away.  He's  dead,  but  he 
doesn't  rest  yet." 

"  We  must  be  close  on  the  spot,"  said 
Jacob,  as  he  stumbled  and  fell  for  the 
third  time  ;  "  be  quiet  a  moment." 

They  stood  still  and  listened. 

JSTot   a   sound   could  be   heard, 
nothing 


seen  through  the  blinding 


and 
fall. 


"  Wliat  ill-luck's  come  to  us  ?  "  said- 
Jacob,  despairingly  ;  "  they've  killed 
him  !  " 

"  Woe — woe  !  "  murmured  old  Ben, 
"so  young,  so  noble  !  Are  all  the  young 
to  die?" 

And  in  his  eyes  there  came  something 
of  the  look  that  was  in  them  when  he- 
stood  by  his  own  dead  boy. 

For  aught  Jacob  Sturmby  knew,  the 
foe  might  be  within  a  few  yards  of  him, 
silently  lying  in  wait  for  his  coming. 

All  things  pointed  to  Jack's  being 
slain. 

The  firing,  so  brisk  at  first,  had  ceased, 
and  no  sound  broke  the  stillness.  The 
silence  was  only  to  be  accounted  for  by 
the  victory  of  the  enemy. 

Then  came  a  ray  of  light. 

"  Perhaps  they've  only  taken  him 
prisoner,"  thought  Jacob,  "  and  we  may 
save  him  jei.  Oh,  that  this  ill-timed 
storm  would  cease." 

But  hope  as  he  might,  the  snow  fell 
faster,  and  the  air  grew  darker. 

"  Suppose  they  have  taken  him  away  ?' 
Where  shall  I  turn — whither  shall  I 
go?" 

It  was  a  terrible  thought,  and  appalled 
Jack's  faithful  follower.  Suppose  he 
were  a  prisoner,  scant  mercy  would  be' 
shown  him,  nor  would  they  keep  him 
long. 

In  his  death  lay  their  safety. 

And  suppose  he  were  dead  ? 

Jacob  Sturmby  dared  not  believe  that, 
even  while  the  belief  seemed  thrust 
Upon  him. 

Despair  settled  upon  him,  and  with  a- 
groan  he  sank  upon  his  knees. 

"  Heaven  help  the  lad  !  "  he  mur- 
mured. 

But  there  seemed  no  answer  to  his^ 
prayer.  The  snow  fell  faster,  and  the- 
day  grew  darker. 
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CHAPTER  XL. 

NOT    SO    FAR   AWAY THE    RECOVERED     TREASUKE- 


-THE    SNEEZER  S     USUAL    LUCK. 


"  I  WANT  to  find  somebody,"  said  Jacob 
Sturmby,  clenching  his  hands  ;  "  one  or 
more  of  that  lot,  to  ,take  it  out  of 
them." 

But  the  blinding  snow  shut  out  every- 
thiag  from  his  view,  and  in  the  bitter- 


ness of  his  heart,  he  cursed  the  expedi- 
tion they  had  come  upon. 

Daniel  Smollet  came  in  for  some  hard 
words,     but     immediatel}^     afterwards 
received  an  apology. 
^ "  Of    course,    it's    not.  your   fault,'^ 
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he  saiil.  '' I  spoke  hastily,  but  if  you 
knew  Nvliat  he  was  to  me — " 

And  panning,  he  turned  his  face  a\\';.y 
and  groaned. 

"  I  ean  understand,"  ropllrd  Daniel 
Smollet,  softly.  "  He's  about  as  bright 
:ind  spry  a  lad  as  ever  I  sot  eyes  on." 

"  You  never  set  eyes  on  one  like  him," 
said  Jacob. 

"  Only  one  ever  came  within  a  mile 
oi  him,"  sighed  l>en  ;  "  and  much  as  I 
loved  him — and  ho  was  my  own  dear 
son— I  can't  say  that  ho  was  his  equal." 

"And  now  he  is  dead,"  moaned 
Jacob;  '^md  I— " 

"Jacob!" 

"What  voice  was  ihat  which  came  so 
suddenly  upon  him  ? 

It  was  apparently  near,  and  yet  it  had 
a  smothered  sound. 

"  Master  Jack  !  "  cried  Jacob,  "  is  it 
you  ?  " 

"  Of  course  it  is,"  was  the  cheery 
reply.  "  I  am  having  a  rest  behind  this 
screen.     Can't  you  see  it  ?  " 

"  Lord  save  us,  no  !  "  said  Jacob, 
dashing  forward.     "But  I  soon  will." 

It  was  a  screen  of  blankets,  covered 
with  snow,  so  arranged  as  to  bend  over 
a  little,  and  shield  anyone  on  the  other 
side. 

Jacob  soon  found  it,  for  he  blundered 
against  it  immediately. 

"  Steady,"  said  Jack,  "  or  you  will 
have  the  whole  thing  down.  Gro  a  little 
more  to  the  left,  and  come  round." 

'Jacob  and  his  companions  obeyed  this 
injunction,  and  found  themselves  close 
to  Jack,  who  was  sheltered  from  the 
snow,  and  sitting  on  a  package  which 
Daniel  Smollet  saw  "was  his  property. 

"  Master  Jack,"  exclaimed  Jacob, 
*^we  thought  you  were  dead." 

"  Xot  yet,"  replied  Jack,  coolly ; 
"  but  I  had  enough  shots  fired  at  me  to 
decimate  a  regiment." 

•'  So  they  did  sec  you  ?  " 

"  Like  you,  .Jacob,  I  blundered  against 
this  screen,  and  I  heard  them  shout  on 
the  other  side.  Then  I  saw  that  I  must 
be  bold,  and  called  out :  '  This  way, 
my  men  I  Death  to  the  thieves  and 
murderers  I  '  " 

'■  Good  !  '"'  .^aid  Jacob,  and  old  Ben 
chuckled. 

*•  They  all  made  off  pell-mell,  emptv'- 
ing  their  revolvers  as  they  went." 

"And  Tou  were  not  hit,  dear  lad?  " 


"  A  bullet  grazed  the  skiu  of  n\y 
thigh,  but  it  is  nothing." 

'•  But  you,  Master  Jack,  didn't  you 
bring  some  of  'em  down  ?  "  asked  I»en. 

"  JN'o,  I've  not  lired  a  shot ;  I  might 
have  hit  one  whom  I  Avish  to  spare  for 
the  present,  and  I  -should  have  also 
shown  mv  whereabouts." 

"  Hurrah  !  Master  Jack  for  ever  !  " 
cried  Bon. 

"  I  don't  think  wo  will  make  more 
noise  than  we  can  help,"  said  J  ack ; 
"they  are  roaming  about  somewhere 
not  far  away.  I've  scattered  them 
pretty  well,  but  I  daresay  they  are 
creejjing  about  cautiotisly  for  fear  of 
meeting  the  host  brought  against  them." 

"  AVho  would  think  them  such 
cowards  ?  "  said  Jacob. 

"  Tliey  arc  like  rats,"  said  Jack, 
"for  they  will  run  when  they  can,  but 
fight  if  they  are  pushed  into  a  corner." 

In  addition  to  the  package  Jack  was 
sitting  on,  there  were  several  others,  and 
Smollet  pointed  them  out  as  belonging 
to  himself  or  his  dead  chmus. 

"  Some  arc  light  enough,"  said  Jacob, 
as  he  raised  one,  and  poised  it  on  his 
hand. 

"  AYeonly  brought  some  gold  with  us," 
said  Smollet,  "  the  rest  is  in  bills  on 
New  York  banks.  One  mule  could 
easily  carry  the  lot,  and  me  into  the 
bargain." 

But  the  mules  were  not  in  sight,  and 
had  probably  been  cast  adrift  to  roam 
where  they  pleased.  They  were  never 
seen  again  by  their  owner. 

By  Jack's  advice,  the  packages  were 
divided,  and  strapped  upon  their  backs. 
He  would  have  carried  his  share,  but 
they  would  not  hear  of  it. 

"  I'd  rather  leave  it  behind,"  said 
Smollet ;  "  I'm  mortal  grateful  to  you 
as  things  are." 

"  Then  I  will  convoy  you  back,"  said 
Jack.  "AYo  ought  to  be  moving.  The 
snow  is  not  falling  so  fast,  and  it  is 
growing  light." 

They  all  understood  the  caution  con- 
veyed in  his  words. 

The  band  of  desperadoes  could  not  ho 
far  away,  and  if  the  weather  cleared, 
the  limited  numbers  pitted  against  them 
might  tempt  them  to  attack. 

Jack  was  not  afraid  of  them,  but  a 
hand-to-hand  fight  was  just  then 
antagonistic  to  his  plans. 
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The  sky  was  clearing,  but  very 
elowly. 

Jack,  however,  knew  his  road  for  re- 
turning. He  had  never  missed  the 
point,  and  set  his  face  straight  for 
Maple  Mountain. 

Ere  they  had  gone  far,  however.  Tie 
suddenly,  in  an  undertone,  called  a  halt. 

"  Be  still  for  m  moment,  please,"  he 
said,  softly. 

A  sound  had  reached  his  ears,  and 
somebody  not  far  away  was  soliloquising, 
or  speaking  to  another. 

*'  Oh,  dear,  where  have  I  got  to  ? 
Atchew  !  atchew  !  This  life  is  horrible 
— awful !  Atchew  !  Frightened  out 
of  my  life  one  minute,  and  frozen  to 
death  the  next." 

A  meaning  smile  passed  over  Jack's 
face.  He  knew  who  it  was  proclaiming 
his  misery  aloud. 

"  Stay  here,"  he  said  to  his  companions, 
**I  will  soon  return." 

It  was  the  Sneezer  bemoaning  his  lot, 
and  he  was  still  muttering  and  groaning 
when  Jack  caught  sight  of  him  dimly 
outlined  in  the  snow. 

He  was  crawling  about,  bent  almost 
double  with  the  cold,  and  blowing  on 
his  fingers  to  warm  them. 

"If  you  are  tired  of  your  life,"  said 
Jack,  "  I  Avill  put  an  end  to  it,  although 
the  time  I  have  chosen  is  not  yet  come." 

"  Oh,  mercy  !  "  gasped  the  Sneezer, 
falling  on  his  knees,  and  staring  wildly 
about  him. 

"  Do  you  dare  to  ask  who  I  am  ?  " 
sternly  demanded  Jack. 

"  No,  no  !  "  gasped  the  Sneezer  ;  "  I 
know.  Oh,  have  mercy  —  mercy ! 
Atchew  ! — atchew  !  a  — a — ara —  a  — a 
— atchew — w  !  " 

The  last  sneeze  was  a  masterpiece. 
The  Sneezer  had  never  before  produced 
anything  to  equal  it,  and  would  as- 
suredly never  excel  it. 

It  could  be  heard,  despite  the  heavy 
air,  far  over  the  plain. 


Jack  smiled,  grimly. 

"  So  much  a  coward,  and  so  great  a 
villain,"  he  murmured.  Then  aloud  he 
said :  "  You  ask  for  mercy.  Po  you 
deserve  it  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  groaned  the  Sneezer. 

"  Liar  I  "  hissed  Jack.  "  Do  you  for- 
get the  past — my  slaughtered  father — 
my  dear  brother  and  faithful  friend, 
brutally  tossed  into  the  sea  to  die  by 
inches  ?  " 

"  Oh,  oh  !  "  was  all  the  Sneezer  could 
say. 

"  Groan  on,"  said  Jack,  advancing ; 
"  groan  on  a  while,  I  say.  It  is  fitting 
that  such  as  j^ou  should  live  for  a  time 
to  show  others  how  abject  a  black  heart 
can  make  us." 

"I'll  try  to  be  a  better  man  if  you 
will  spare  me,"  said  the  Sneezer,  now 
nearly  on  his  face  in  the  snow. 

"  The  old  story,"  said  Jack,  con- 
temptuously ;  *'  but  I  know  the  stuff  you 
are  made  of.  In  security,  a  villain — in 
peril,  a  poltroon.  Spare  you !  Does 
one  spare  the  sneaking  wolf  ?  I'll  not 
spare  j^ou." 

The  Sneezer  fell  flat  in  the  snow,  and 
kicked  convulsively.  Jack  lightly 
spurned  him  with  his  foot. 

"  Die  hourly  and  dail}^"  he  said, 
"  and,  living,  be  sure  that  j^our  end  is 
near.  Be  ready  at  any  moment  for  my 
coming,  coward,  dog,  thief,  and 
murderer  !  " 

Again  he  spurned  him  with  his  foot, 
in  sheer  contempt  for  his  cowardice,  and, 
with  the  gait  of  a  young  lion,  returned 
to  his  friends. 

"  The  sky  gets  brighter  every 
moment,"  said  Sturmb3^ 

"  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  it  will  be 
clear,"  said  Jack. 

"  And  we  are  at  least  three  miles 
from  Maple  Mountain." 

"  Let  us  hurry  on  ;  I  do  not  wish  to 
be  seen  here  to-day." 
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CHAPTER  XLI. 


AN    ASTONISHING    RETllEAT BAD    RASCALS A    BIT   OF    A    SHOCK. 


Among  those  who  had  fled  when  Jack 
•alarmed  the  band,  none  were  more 
startled  than   the  Swaggerer.     He  re- 


cognised the  voice,  and  the  startling 
suddenness  of  Jack's  arrival  was  suffi- 
cient to  set  him  running  for  dear  life. 
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and,  like  the  otliers,  firing  Lis  revolver 
ar  random. 

In  fact,  tliey  were  all  alarmed.  They 
had  not  anticipateil  the  arrival  of  a  foe, 
aiul  could  not  see  him  when  he  came. 
Thev  could  not  medeure  his  strength, 
nor  reckon  upon  what  he  might  do. 

Therefore  their  fear  guided  them,  and 
they  fled,  blundering  about  and  scatter- 
ing in  every  direction. 

There  were  scarcely  two  who  kept 
together.     The  panic  was  complete. 

Init  after  a  while  the  tiring  ceased, 
mainly  owing  to  all  the  barrels  being 
emptied  ;  then  some  of  the  cooler  heads 
began  to  wonder  what  they  had  run 
away  for,  and  the  opinion  they  enter- 
tained of  themselves  was  far  from  com- 
plimentary. 

"  "We  are  a  set  of  fools,"  muttered 
the  Swaggerer  ;  "  why  did  we  not  keep 
together  '^  " 

He  asked  the  question,  and  liis  con- 
science gave  him  the  answer.  They  did 
not  keep  together  because  they  were 
cowards  at  heart. 

He  stood  alone  as  far  as  he  could  see. 
If  any  were  near  him  they  were  hidden 
by  the  fall,  and  their  footsteps  muffled 
by  the  snow. 

The  idea  of  shouting  to  see  if  any 
were  near  he  abandoned  as  being  risky. 
He  had  recognised  Jack's  voice,  and 
Jack  might  recognise  liini.  If  he  did, 
the  result  might  be  disastrous  to  the 
Swaggerer. 

'•  ^<'o,  I  won't  shout,"  he  said,  "but 
walk  abont  until  I  meet  somebody." 

He  walked  to  and  fro  for  some  time, 
and  neither  heard  nor  saw  anything  of 
his  friends,  but  finally  he  got  into  the 
neighbourhood,  and  heard  the  .Sneezer 
praying  for  mercy. 

He  was  not  near  enough  to  catch  his 
words,  and  the  fact  of  the  tone  being 
supplicating  did  not  trouble  him.  The 
Sneezer  always  spoke  with  more  or  less 
of  a  whine. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  noise  ceased,  and 
that  was  especially  aggravating,  as  the 
Swaggerer  had  got  into  this  neighbour- 
hood, and  was  rejoicing  at  the  prospect 
of  a  companion,  cowardly  though  he 
might  be. 

''■  Confound  it ! "  he  muttered. 
"  Where  is  he  ?  " 

He  heaped  several  anathemas  on  the 
head   of  the   silent    Sneezer,   and  then 


crossing  his  track  without  noticing  his 
prostrate  form,  tripped  over  liim. 

*'  Oil,  sj)are  nie,  and  I'll  do  any- 
thing !  "  groaned  the  Sneezer.  "  l*ut 
me  into  a  coal-pit,  shut  me  up  in  a 
nunnery' — any  thin  2;  vQu  like,  only  let  mo 
live!"' 

"  Hold  your  row !  "  growled  the 
Swaggerer  ;  "  it's  onlv  mo."' 

"AVho's  me?"  faintly  asked  the 
Sneezer. 

"  The  Swaggerer." 

"  Init  it  wasn't  you  a  minute  ago." 

*'  What  do  you  mean  by  thati^  If  it 
wasn't  me,  who  was  it  ?  " 

The  Sneezer  sat  up  and  sneezed. 

"  Are  you  sure  that  you  are  alone  P  " 
he  asked,  in  a  whispcn-. 

"Can't  you  see  I  am?"  said  the 
Swaggerer.  "  Haven't  I  been  roaming 
about  alone  for  an  hour  or  more  ?  " 

"  But  haven't  you  seen  him  ?  "  asked 
the  Sneezer,  shaking  and  shivering. 
"  Oh,  haven't  you  seen  him?  " 

"  I  heard  him,"  said  the  Swaggerer, 
curtly. 

"And  that  was  enough,"  said  the 
Sneezer.  "  Oh,  don't  deny  it ;  I  hear  it 
now.  It  would  have  been  enough  for 
me,  but  he  pounced  on  me  here,  and  ho 
swore  at  me,  and  jumped  on  me,  and 
rolled  me  about.  Oh — atchew !  atchew  I 
— it  was  awful !  " 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  saw 
voung  Jack  here?"  asked  the  Swag- 
gerer,  seizing  him  b}'  the  arm. 

"  I  mean  to  say  it,"  replied  the 
Sneezer,  "  because  it  is  true." 

"  And  was  he  alone  ?  " 

"  I  didn't  see  anybody  with  him." 

"  A7hat  boobies,  idiots,  wehavebeen !  " 
hissed  the  Swaggerer.  "  Of  course,  I 
might  have  known  it.  Only  one  voice 
was  heard,  and  yet  we  ran  like 
sheep." 

"  Very  much  like  sheep,"  said  the 
Sneezer,  "  but  then,  you  see,  the  shearer 
was  coming." 

"  Don't  give  me  any  of  your  milk- 
and-water  jokes,"  snarled  the  Swag- 
gerer. "  Where  are  the  rest  ?  The 
storm  is  clearing.  Shout,  and  see  where 
they  are." 

And  ho  struck  the  Sneezer  a  heavy 
blow. 

The  Sneezer  turned  savagely  upon  the 
Swaggerer. 

"  Shout  vourself,"  he  cried.     "  What 
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do  you  mean  b}^  rapping-  my  liead,  and 
making  me  see  blue  lights  ?  " 

"  I'll  make  you  see  liglits  of  all  sizes 
and  colours,"  said  the  Swaggerer, 
advancing  to  repeat  tlie  compliment. 

13 ut  tlie  Sneezer  retreated  and  dodged 
about. 

"  You  let  me  alone,"  he  said.  "  Hit 
one  of  your  own  size.  Shout  yourself, 
you. surly  brute." 

"  I'll  make  you  smart  for  this," 
muttered  the  infuriated  Svraggerer. 
"  You  defy  me,  you  pumpernickel 
beggar.     Who  next,  I  wonder  !  " 

"  It  don't  matter  what  I  do,"  said  the 
Sneezer,  recklessly.  "  I'm  a  doomed 
man.     Shout  yourself." 

"  What's  the  little  movement  going 
on  there  ?  "  asked  the  voice  of  Make- 
peace Jibber,  as  he  suddenly  appeared 
before  them.  "  What  are  you  two 
quarrelling  for  ?  " 

"  ^ever  mind  us,"  said  the  Swaggerer, 
hurriedly.  "  There's  another  we  have 
to  think  about.  The  cub  is  hereabouts  ; 
he  is  alone,  and  it  was  he  who  frightened 
us,  asses  that  we  were.  Have  you  any 
men  handy  ?  " 

"  Half  -  a  -  dozen  within  shouting 
distance." 

'•'  Then  bring  them  in ;  the  storm  is 
lifting,  and  you  will  have  him  at  j'our 
mercy.  Keep  your  part  of  the  contract." 

"  Show  me  him  alone,"  said  Make- 
peace Jibber,  *'and  consider  it  done." 

"In  a  minute,"  said  the  Swaggerer, 
feverishly ;  "  it  will  be  clear  in  ten 
minutes." 

As  he  spoke,  the  sunlight  broke 
through  the  diminishing  storm,  and  in 
a  few  moments  the  snow  ceased  to  fall. 

The  objects  on  the  plain  stood  out 
clear  to  the  view. 

Halfway  between  Jibber  and  his 
companions  and  Maple  Mountain  were 
Jack  and  his  friends. 

They  were  moving  on  at  a  swift  pace 
towards  their  temporary  home. 

"  There  he  is,"  said  the  Swa^n^erer. 

"But  not  alone,"  replied  Jibber, 
thoughtfulh",  scraping  his  chin;  "he's 
got  others  with  him,  and  if  they  are 
only  half  as  good  as  himself — ■" 

"  I  see/'  said  the  Swaggerer,  with  a 
short  disagreeable  laugh,  "you  are 
afraid  of  him." 

"  I  am  a  prudent  man,^'  he  answered  ; 
"  but  if  all  my  men  were  here,  I'd  have 


a  run  at  him.  But  jest  look  at  them,,- 
All  over  the  plain  like  old  women 
scattered  by  a  mad  huffier." 

There  were,  however,  three  near  him, 
and  one  of  them  was  the  Panther,  whose- 
quick  eye  had  distinguished  Jack. 

"  So  we  owe  the  scare  to  him,"  he 
said,  as  he  advanced. 

"Seems  so,"  said  Makepeace  Jibber, 
"  and  he  came  over  for  our  booty,  though, 
Jehoshaphat  only  knows  how  he  scented 
it." 

"  He  knows  everything,"  groaned  the 
Sneezer. 

"  Are  you  going  to  let  him  run  o& 
with  the  brass  ?  "  demanded  the  Swag- 
gerer. 

"  ^0,  hang  me  if  I  am  !  "  replied. 
Jibber,  ferociously.  "  Will  you  jine 
in?" 

"  I'm  on  for  one,"  said  the  Panther  ;. 
"  I  can  fight  a  bit  in  daylight,  but  I 
shirk  my  grandmother's  tom-cat  in. 
darkness  or  in  a  mist." 

Some  cf  Jibber's  band  had  espied 
him,  and  were  running  towards  him  as- 
fast  as  the  snow  would  allow. 

He  signalled  to  them  to  hurry  on,  and 
went  forward  in  Jack's  trail. 

His  coming  was  noted,  for  Jack  turned 
his  head  for  a  moment  and  saw  him.  He 
said  something  to  his  friends,  and  they 
hastened  on. 

"By  George,  they  run!"  cried  the- 
Swaggerer. 

"  What  the  devil  is  there  to  be  afraid. 
of  ?  "  asked  the  Panther. 

"  Nothing,"  said  the  Sneezer,  with- 
sudden  boldness  ;  adding,  in  a  whisper  r 
"  He's  afraid  of  us.  Hark  forward  I 
Hey  !  tallo,  tallo  !  " 

Jibber's  men  were  coming  in  fast,  and. 
he  now  had  seven  or  eight  at  his  heels. 

In  a  few  words  he  explained  the 
nature  of  the  work  before  them. 

"Aim  at  the  boy,"  he  said,  "when 
we  rush  in.  If  he's  down,  the  others- 
will  cave  in." 

Makepeace  Jibber,  with  one  of  his. 
men,  headed  the  pursuers,  the  latter 
being  a  nimble-footed  rascal  who  had 
had  to  stretch  his  legs  and  feet  for  more 
than  one  escape  from  the  hands  of 
justice. 

He  was  known  among  his  friends  by 
the  sobriquet  of  Bolter. 

Side  by  side  the  pair  ran  fast  for  a 
time,  but  at  length  the  Bolter  began  to 
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ior^e  aliead.  lie  got  about  two  yards 
in  front  of  Jibber,  and  tluit  di>;tanoo  uas 
kept  between  tlieni. 

Meanwhile  Jack  and  his  friends  \\\'re 
apparently  llvinc:  in  terror  from  llieir 
foes. 

They  did  not  exactly  run,  bnt  had 
broken  into  a  swinging  trot  tliat  covered 
a  lot  of  gronnd,  and  prevented  the  gap 
between  them  and  their  pnrsuers  from 
lessening  very  rapidly. 

But  lessen  it  did. 

The  Bolter  gained  on  them,  and  the 
rest  were  not  far  behind. 

The  Swaggerer,  the  Panther,  and  the 
Sneezer  brought  np  the  rear. 

The  prudential  motives  that  governed 
their  movements  can  easily  be  guessed. 

"  Go  it.  Bolter,"  said  ^Makepeace 
Jibber. 

'•  I'm  a-going,"  replied  Bolter. 

*•  Have  your  shooter  ready,  and  blaze 
away  as  soon  as  you  are  near  enough." 

•'  I'U  cover,  and  let  Hy  at  him  in  a 
moment." 

^laple  Mountain  was  almost  reached 
when  these  utterances  were  exchanged. 

Already  Daniel  SmoUet,  who  had 
been  urged  to  keep  in  front,  had  reached 
one  of  the  lower  slopes,  and  was 
scrambling  up. 

A   few   yards  behind  him  were  old 


Ben  and  Jacob  Sturmby,  puffing  like  ^ 
pair  of  old  grampuses. 

Bast  of  all  came  he  who  might,  if  ho 
had  willed  it  so,  have  been  foremost — 
.lack,  without  a  burden,  nimble  and 
active  on  his  feet,  and  with  no  sign  of 
loss  of  breath. 

"  Get  on,"  lie  cried  to  Jacob  and  Hon. 

"  "We  are  going,"  gasped  Jacob  ;  "  but 
why  do  you  keep  behind,  Master  Jack?"' 

"I'll  join  you  in  a  moment,"  he 
answered. 

As  he  spoke,  he  swung  round  and 
stood  upriglit  as  an  arrow  before  his- 
advancing  foes. 

The  action  was  so  iinexpectcd  that 
the  foremost  had  no  time  to  mark  its 
purport,  and  the  Bolter  came  headlong 
on. 

''■  Stop  !  "  cried  Jack,  levelling  his 
revolver  at  hiin. 

He  did  not  stop,  though  he  saw  death 
in  the  muzzle,  because  he  could  not,  and 
sudden  terror  prevented  him  using  his 
o^vn  weapon. 

Jack  fired  point-blank  at  the  ruflian. 

The  Bolter  leaped  into  the  air,  and 
Makepeace  Jibber  tripped  over  him  as 
he  fell. 

The  rest  pulled  up,  aud  the  Swag- 
gerer, the  Sneezer,  and  the  Panther- 
turned  tail  and  fairly  ran. 
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A    FRIENDLY    HINT — A    NIGHT    ALAR?.!. 


"  The  man  -who  comes  a  stcjD  farther, 
dies  I  "  cried  Jack,  still  with  his  weapon 
raised.  "  Keep  your  hands  down 
there." 

They  kept  them  down,  for  they  saw 
that  he  was  not  to  be  trifled  with,  and 
he  backed  slowly  until  he  reached  his 
friends,  who  were  waiting  for  him  a 
hundred  yards  away. 

Then  they  faced  about  and  walked 
coolly  up  the  slope,  as  if  they  left 
nothing  but  stones  and  trees  behind 
them. 

The  Bolter  and  Makepeace  Jibber  lay 
stiU. 

The  others,  amazed,  gathered  roimd 
and  looked  first  at  their  prostrate  forms, 
then  at  each  other. 

'•'  Did  he  pink  the  pair  ?  "  asked  one. 


"  Seems  so,"  said  another ;  "  two- 
birds  with  one  bullet." 

jAlakepeace  Jibber  opened  one  eye. 

"Is  that  young  cantankerous  cata- 
mount- gone  ?  "  he  softly  asked. 

"  Yes,  he's  gone,"  replied  another ;. 
"  Avalked  off  like  a  New  York  swell 
crawling  to  liis  dinner.  He  wasn't  in 
any  hurry,  he  wasn't." 

Makepeace  Jibber  opened  the  other 
eye. 

''  Wliy  didn't  some  of  you  shoot  him?  " 
he  asked. 

"  Why  didn't  you  ?  "  they  retorted. 

'"A  man  laying  doubled  np  like  a. 
blessed  armadillo  can't  shoot." 

"  Xo  more  can  people  with  hand.<j 
down.  He'd  have  picked  out  the  first 
of  us  that  so  much  as  winked." 
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Makepeace  Jibber  sat  up. 

"  There  lie  goes,"  lie  said,  looking  at 
Jack's  retreating  form  ;  "  cool — as — a — 
cowcumber.  Talk  of  strategy — this 
beats  all.  It's  a  good  tbing  for  the 
Bolter  that  he  was  iu  front." 

"  Is  he  hurt  ?  "  they  asked. 

Makepeace  Jibber  turned  his  follower 
over,  opened  his  shirt,  and  pointed  to  a 
small  round  hole  over  the  region  of  his 
heart. 

"  Whenever  you  see  a  man  jump  as 
he  did,"  he  said,  "  you  can  tell  where 
the  bullet's  knocked  and  entered.  Poor 
Bolter  !  he'll  never  dodge  a  New  York 
policeman  again." 

"We'd  better  bury  him  anyhow," 
said  one  of  the  men. 

"  There's  a  job  for  them  as  likes  it," 
replied  Jibber,  as  he  walked  off. 

He  went  to  the  place  where  they  had 
been  camping,  and  was  soon  joined  by 
the  Swaggerer  and  the  Panther. 

Both  were  gloom}^,  and  Makepeace 
Jibber  looked  very  savage. 

"  This  is  a  nice  business  of  yours,"  he 
said.  "  Hobbed  me  of  one  of  my  best 
men." 

"  Well,  there's  throe  of  us,"  replied 
the  Swaggerer. 

"  It  would  take  about  nine  of  you  to 
make  one  like  him,"  replied  Jibber. 
*'  And  yet,"  he  added,  sarcasticall}^, 
^*  you  all  run  pretty  well." 

"  I  can't  tell  how  it  is,"  said  the 
Swaggerer,  wiping  his  forehead  with  his 
coat- sleeve.  "  A  sort  of  spell  comes 
over  me  when  I  meet  that  fellow ;  and 
vet  there's  nothing  in  him — he's  only  a 
hoy."  _ 

"  His  shooting  is  pretty,"  said  Jibber. 
"  I  knew,  the  moment  he  took  aim,  that 
the  Bolter's  clock  would  be  stopped. 
Durn  me,  it  was  a  close  shave  for  more 
than  one !  " 

"  I  suppose  our  contract's  broken," 
«aid  the  Swaggerer,  after  a  pause. 

"  I  won't  say  that,"  said  Jibber.  "  I'll 
look  about  and  see  how  the  land  lies. 
We've  failed  in  daylight,  and  we'll  try 
the  night  next." 

A  rough  form  of  burial  was  given  to 
the  Bolter,  and  that  work  being  done, 
the  men  came  in — a  solemn,  dispirited 
lot,  and  their  tempers  not  at  all  im- 
proved when  they  learnt  that  the  money, 
for  which  they  had  committed  two  cruel 
murders,  had  been  taken  aAvav. 


*'  Some  people  bring  bad  luck  to  a 
gang,"  they  muttered,  and  angry  glances 
were  cast  at  the  trio  whom  they  con- 
sidered had  brought  trouble  upon 
them. 

The  Swaggerer  tried  to  make  light  of 
their  looks,  and  to  win  them  over  by 
banter. 

"  Of  course,"  he  said,  "  we  are  to 
blame.  We  told  the  Bolter  to  keep  on 
aliead  and  make  himself  a  sure  mark  for 
the  enemy.     Isn't  it  so,  Jibber  ?  " 

"  Oh,  you  be  skinned,"  muttered 
Jibber.  "Now,  just  you  look  here. 
We'll  have  another  go  at  this  youngster, 
and  if  we  don't  bring  it  off,  then  I  cry 
off." 

"  And  the}'  had  better  be  off,"  said 
one  of  the  men,  with  a  meaning  nod. 

And  the  others  gruffly  resj^onded — 

"  That's  so." 

"  Very  good,"  said  the  Swaggerer, 
with  affected  ease.  "  If  anything  goes 
wrong  the  second  time  we'll  cut  the 
Bowie  Boys." 

The  afternoon  was  now  clear,  and  the 
snow  having  ceased  to  fall,  they  were 
able  to  rearrange  their  rude  camp,  and 
make  it  more  comfortable. 

But  it  was  a  poor  resting-place  at  the 
best,  as  they  could  have  no  fire. 

In  front  they  made  a  wall  of  snow, 
breast-high,  which  made  the  place  warm, 
and  could  take  the  place  of  an  earth- 
work in  case  of  attack. 

Outside  this,  as  the  night  drew  on, 
Makepeace  Jibber  decided  to  keep  a 
sentry. 

"  And  as  this  hullabaloo  is  all  about 
you  and  your  pals,"  he  said  to  the 
Swaggerer,  "  you  had  better  do  the  work 
between  J'ou." 

"  Naturally,"  replied  the  Swaggerer  ; 
"  it  is  just  what  I  expected." 

This  arrangement  could  have  but  one 
issue,  and  that  was  the  appointment  of 
the  Sneezer  to  the  post. 

"  You  will  take  hrst  watch,"  said  the 
Swaggerer. 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  know,"  replied  the  hap- 
less Sneezer  ;  "  first  watch  all  night,  as 
I've  done  before..  Mind  I  don't  run 
away." 

"  Where  will  you  go  to?  "  asked  the 
Swaggerer.  "  Do  you  forget  the  Panta- 
loon ?  lie  might  have  been  alive  now 
if  he  had  kept  with  us." 

"  That's    what    you   sa}*,"    said    the 
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Sneezer,  "  but  you  ain't  fool  ououixU  to 
think  it." 

To  this  the  Swao;goror  otVorod  no 
reply,  lie  oouUl  not  roadily  timl  a 
denial,  and  an  adnussion  of  the  truth  ot" 
it  would  not  have  done  at  any  priee. 

At  night,  then,  we  Hud  the  ^Sneezer 
l>aeiui2:  up  and  down  outside  the  snowy 
wall.  The  stars  shone  brightly  over- 
head, and  a  piercing  frost  freezed  his 
very  bones. 

Under  his  arm  he  carried  a  ritle,  the 
property  of  Makepeace  Jibber,  who,  in 
haudiug  it  to  him,  gave  the  following 
instructions — 

'•  If  you  see  a  man  moving  our  way, 


shoot  bim  first,  and  then  ask  him  what's 
bis  business  here." 

«'  ITl  let  fly  at  bim,"  replied  tbo 
Snee/er,  "but  I  won't  promise  you  that 
I  hit  him." 

The  tired  men  lay  close  together  for 
warmth,  wrapped  in  such  extra  garments 
aiul  blankets  as  they  were  possessed  of, 
and  ere  long  they  were  all  asleep. 

l^ut  not  for  long. 

Harely  bad  the  sleepers  fallen  into 
their  ilrst  dream,  when  the  report  of  a 
ritle  was  heard,  and  the  voice  of  Sneezer 
shrieking — 

"  Help— hel[)  !  Murder  !— atchew  t 
—help  !— atchoNV  !  " 
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<0x  hearing  the  report  of  the  Sneezer's 
ritle.  another  stampede  in  tlie  camp  was 
imminent,  but  Makepeace  Jibber,  witli 
more  presence  of  mind  than  the  rest, 
came  to  tbe  rescue. 

"Steady  there,"  he  roared;  "don't 
iliink  you  arc  durned  rabbits.  Sneezer, 
wliat's  the  row  there  ?  " 

But  the  Sneezer  only  answered  with 
his  nose,  and,  judging  by  the  sound, 
was  rolling  in  the  snow,  sneezing  his 
head  otF. 

Makepeace  Jibber  went  to  the  snowy 
parapet  and  peeped  over.  At  a  short 
distance  he  could  see  the  form  of  a 
stranger,  dimly  defined  against  the 
snow-covered  plain. 

"  "Who's  there  !'  "  he  cried,  covering 
the  stranger  with  his  revolver  ;  "  speak, 
or  I'll  begin  to  make  a  cullender  of 
you." 

"  It's  a  friendly  gretting  this,  send  I 
may  die,"  replied  the   stranger.     "  It's 
enough  to  tempt  me  to  come  again  and  ■' 
help  you,  comb  my  back  if  it  ain't." 

"  Are  you  alone  ?  "  asked  Jibber. 

"  Of  course  I  am,"  was  the  reply. 

''Then  come  forward,  hands  down, 
and  show  yourself." 

•''  Oh,  atchew  I — atchcw  I  "  gasped  the 
Sneezer;  "  it's  me  he  wants — my  time 
is  come  I  " 

"  What  sort  of  crittur  is  this  ?  "  the 
stranger  asked  ;  "  I  came  along,  and  I 
spoke  friendly.     Then  he  lets  fly  at  me, 


and  tumbles  down  on  his  back  as  If  I'd 
riddled  him." 

"  Let  him  have  his  roll  out,"  said 
Jibber,  "  and  come  over  here.  You  see 
we  are  strong  enough  to  stop  any  non- 
sense." 

"  You  are,"  replied  the  stranger,  aa 
he  calmly  surveyed  the  men  behind 
him,  now  quiet  enough,  and  ranged  in 
an  uneven  rov.',  with  their  weapons 
handy. 

He  came  over  the  parapet,  and  turn- 
ing to  Jibber,  stretched  out  his  hand. 

"  Shake  it,"  he  said. 

"I  hope  it  is  honest,"  replied  ]Make- 
peace  Jibber,  "for  we  ai'e  all  honest 
here.  Too  honest  to  make  much  head- 
way in  this  ere  sinful  world." 

The  stranger  grinned. 

"  Feel  my  grip,"  he  said. 

"I  have  it,"  replied  Jibber. 

"  AYhat's  it  like  ?  " 

"  True  grit ;  and  now  what's  your 
name  ?  " 

"  Slideaway  Bunks,  junior,  and  my 
home  is  Maj^le  Mountain  yonder." 

There  was  a  movement  of  surprise 
among  the  party,  and  more  than  one 
weapon  was  raised  towards  him. 

Slideaway,  junior,  hastened  to  explain. 

"I'm  no  friend  to  that  youngster," 
he  said,  and  stooping  down,  he  held  his 
head  towards  Jibber.     "  Feel  that." 

Jibber  put  his  hand  on  the  back  part 
of  his  cranium. 
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"  What  do  you  find  tliere  ?  " 

"  A  bit  of  plaster." 

*'  Is  tliere  a  lot  of  it  ?  " 

"  Enougli  to  make  a  sliirt  on." 

"Behind  that  'ere  plaster,"  said 
joung  Slideaway,  slowly  and  solemnly, 
■'^  there's  a  hole  big  enough  for  a  hen  to 
lay  an  e^^  in." 

"And  Avho  made  that  hole  ?  " 

"  I'm  coming  to  it,"  said  Slideaway, 
junior. 

"Goon." 

"When  I  ax  a  feller  to  wrastle," 
continued  Slideaway,  junior,  "  I  mean 
him  for  to  wrastle  ;  not  to  pick  mc  up 
and  chuck  mc  on  my  head  afore  I'd 
time  to  sneeze." 

"  It's  like  him,"  the  Swaggerer  inter- 
posed ;  "  his  game  is  to  take  people 
unawares." 

"You  know  the  catamount ? "  said 
young  Slideav,'av. 

"  A  little." 

"  So,  then,  we  all  start  fair,"  said 
Slideaway.  "  I  was  up  the  mountain  a 
bit  when  you  chivied  him,  and  I  sav/  the 
way  he  turned  and  let  fly  at  j^ou  afore 
you  had  time  to  wink.  I  also  see  one 
of  your  party  give  a  skip  and  come 
down  heavy,  and  I  says  to  myself,  '  It's 
Si  bad  sugar  time  for  him.'  " 

"  Vv^el'l,  what  docs  all  this  come  to  ?  " 
■asked  Makepeace  Jibber. 

"  To  this,"  said  young  Slideaway, 
ferociously  :  "  that  I  jiue  you,  and  help 
3'ou  to  clear  him  out." 

"  Good." 

"  He's  a  Britisher,  and  he's  got 
British  ways,  and  they  don't  suit  Maple 
Mountain.     So  he  must  be  wiped  away." 

"  Better  still." 

"  And  I'll  bet,  on  the  name  o'  Bunks, 
which  is  heard  of  and  afeared  on  about 
these  parts,  that  if  I  join  you  he  can  be 
bottled  up  and  corked  dov/n." 

"  You  can't  say  better  than  that," 
•said  Makepeace  Jibber ;  "  you  are  a 
man." 

"And  5"ou  are  another.  Here's  my 
hand." 

"I've  got  it." 

And  then  they  shook  hands  agahi 
warmly,  and  the  bond  of  rascality 
between  them -was  sealed. 

After  this  young  Slideaway  sliook 
hands  all  round,  bes-inniufj:  at  the 
Swaggerer,  and  ending  at  the  Sneezer, 
who  had  got  over  his  fright,  and  assumed 


a  joviality  that  was  assuredly  not  from 
his  heart. 

"  I  hope  I  didn't  frighten  you  ?  "  he 
said. 

"  You  sheered  me  a  little,"  replied 
Slideaway,  junior.  "  You  popped 
sudden,  and  the  bullet  sailed  over  my 
head  like  a  humming-bird  in  a  hurry." 

"  The  confounded  fool,"  said  Jibber, 
shaking  his  fist  at  the  Sneezer ;  "  didn't 
he  challenge  you  ?  " 

"  Nary  bit,"  was  the  repl}^ 

Jibber  kicked  the  Sneezer,  and  sent 
him  up  against  the  Swaggerer,  who 
kicked  him  onto  the  Panther,  who  shot 
him  onto  Slideaway  Bunks,  junior,  and 
he  knocked  him  down. 

"  Having  squared  that  job,"  said 
Jibber,  "  let's  to  business.  What's  vour 
plan  ?  " 

"  I'll  talk  it  over  while  I  have  a  pipe," 
replied  young  Slideaway. 

They  all  went  under  the  rude  shelter, 
and  sat  down.  Most  of  them  smoked, 
and  all  listened  intently  to  the 
suggestions  put  forward  by  Slideav/ay, 
junior. 

What  they  were  will  soon  be  seen. 
Suffice  it  to  say  for  the  present  that 
his  new  associates  approved  of  his  plan. 

Just  before  dawn  he  rose  to  go. 

"Now  mind,  then,"  said  Makepeace 
Jibber,  "none  of  your  deceiving." 

"  Can't  3^ou  see  the  truth  a-shining 
out  of  me  ?  "  asked  young,Slideaway. 

"  It  might  be  shining  like  blazes," 
said  the  Swaggerer,  "and  yet  an  ex- 
tinguisher could  be  put  over  it  if  you 
had  a  mind  to." 

"  Blarm  it !  "  said  Slideaw^ay,  angrily, 
"  Do  you  think  I'm  going  to  put  up 
with  the  tunnel  he's  made  in  my  head  ?  "^ 

"  Not  if  you  are  a  man." 

"And  w'ho  sa3*s  I  ain't?"  demanded 
Slideaway.      "  If    there's  one,  let  him 
i  stand  forward,    and   I'll   wrastle   with 
1  him." 

I       Nobody  accepted  this  offer,  and,  after 
'  grumbling  a  bit,  he  became  calmed. 
!       "  To-night,"  he  said,  "  as  soon  as  the 
sun's  down,  come,  if  yoM  are  in  a  mind 
,  to,    and   I'll    meet    you.     If    you    are 

afi^aid,  or  doubt  me,  staj^  away. 
i       "  We'll  come,"  said  Makepeace  Jibber. 

And  then,  with  a  parting  nod,   Slide- 
away,   junior,    bounded  over  the  snow 
I  wall,    and   set   his  face  towards  Maple 
I  Mountain. 
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-SLinEAw.vv,  jiMOii,  VI. AYS  ■ni;:  ^rinKU — rjiii  hand  ov  ^■1L1.AT^!Y  an'd  tki'.aciikuy. 
Jack  was  alone  in  his  room  in  the  house 


of  Jerek  Grittk-*,  and  the  hour  was  noon, 
when  there  came  a  timid  conciliating 
knock  at  tlie  door. 

*'  Come  in,"'  he  said. 

"May  I  come  in  P  Eoally  this  is 
tarnation  kind  of  you,''  said  !Sli(h\iway 
Bunks,  junior,  as  he  sidled  into  the 
room.  "It  seems  to  me  that  j'ou  ain't 
like  most  Britishers.  There's  no  pride 
about  you." 

"  Sit  down,"  said  Jack,  quietly,  "and 
tell  me  what  you  want." 

"  I  don't  want  much,  bless  you,"  said 
young  Slideaway,  ''  only  I  thought  I'd 
just  come  in  and  put  matters  right." 

"  Put  what  naatters  right  ?  " 

"Well,  you  see,  I  thought  that  after 
the  wrastle  vou  might  think  that  I  bore 
malice." 

"I  assure  you,"  said  Jack,  "that  I 
haven't  thought  about  it  at  all." 

"  Jiminy,  you  don't  say  so  !  "  ex- 
claimed yoimg  )Slideaway,  in  an  ecstasy 
of  admiration.  "  Lor',  now,  just  like 
you  Britishers — so  blessed  cool !  " 

**  Well,  is  that  all  tou  have  to 
say :-  " 

"  Xo.  I  want  you  and  I  to  he  on  soft 
ground  together — to  be  chummy  like." 

"  I  make  A-er}--  few  friends,"  said 
Jack,  "  as  1  do  not  stay  in  one  place  yerj'- 
long." 

"  But  while  you  are  here,"  said  Slide- 
away,  junioi',  with  an  oily  smile,  "  you 
can  make  youi'self  agreeable  ?  " 

"  I  endeavour  to  do  so." 

"In  a  way  you  do,  but  you  ain't 
festive  with  it,  and  we  people  of  3Iaple 
Moimiain  are  a  festive  folk." 

'•' Yery,"  said  Jack,  with  a  diy  smile. 

"  We  ain't  merry;  our  rejoicings  are 
quiet,"  said  young  Slideaway,  "  and 
most  of  Jem  take  the  form  of  tea  with 
grog  and  'bacca  to  foller." 

" That's  all  Aery  nice  for  those  who 
care  for  it,"  said  Jack. 

"  "Which  you  don't,"  said  Slideaway, 
junior,  with  his  head  on  one  side  like  a 
m.£ditatiTe  raven. 

'•'  Xo,  I  cant  say  I  do." 

"  That's  bad,  for  I'm  here  to  ask  you 


to  come  to  tea  to-night,   and  spend  tho 
evening  with  me  and  daddy." 

"  Much  obliged,"  rephed  Jack,  "but 
it's  out  of  my  line." 

"  But  can't  you  run  in  our  line  for 
once  y  '' 

"Xo,  indeed." 

"Then  how  about  those  three  chaps 
that  are  with  you  ?  " 

"  You  can  ask  two  of  them  when  they 
return,"  said  Jack  ;  "  the  other  is  gone 
for  good." 

"Lor',  now,"  said  Slideaway,  junior, 
with  a  lengthened  face,  "  he  was  in  a 
hurry." 

"  He's  gone,  and  that's  enough,"  said 
Jack,  abruptly.  "  When  Ben  and 
Sturmby  come  back,  you  can  ask  them 
to  tea." 

"And  you  won't  object  to  their 
coming  ?  " 

"  Xot  in  the  least." 

Slideaway,  junior,  was  shining  with 
oiliness  now. 

He  smiled  horribly,  and  rubbed  his 
hands  together  as  he  put  another 
question  — 

"And  perhaps  you'll  kind  o'  persuade 
'cm  to  come,  me  and  daddy  being  so 
lonely?" 

"  Very  well,"  said  Jack,  impatiently, 
"  they  shall  come." 

Slideaway  left  the  room,  and  put  him- 
self outside  the  house.  There  in  the 
snow  he  executed  a  dance  that  might 
have  been  performed  by  a  clogged  beai-, 
and  chuckled  like  a  pig  let  loose  hi  a 
potato-field. 

"Just  Vv'hat  I  reckoned,"  he  said. 
"  If  I'd  settled  it  all  myseH  it  couldn't 
have  been  done  better," 

Heturniug  home,  he  found  his  father 
sitting  over  the  fire,  smoking  his  pipe. 

With  his  nose  down  near  his  knees, 
and  his  feet  curled  up  under  the  chair, 
he  looked  like  an  aged  candidate  for  the 
still  open  office  of  the  missing  link. 

"Well,  Slidey?"  he  said,  without 
looldng  up  or  moving. 

"  It's  done,  daddy — it's  done,"  replied 
Slideaway,  junior  ;  "and  Jerek  Grittle 
promised  you  to  come,  didn't  he  ?  " 
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*'  Jerek  never  turns  liis  back  on  good 
wittles,"  said  the  old  man, 

"  So  he'll  be  alone,"  said  SI  idea  way, 
junior,  with  glee,  "  and  if  they  can't 
settle  him  then,  he's  got  somebody  with 
horns  and  a  tail  at  his  back." 

An  hour  later,  tliis  promising  young 
man  was  sneaking  down  Maple  Moun- 
tain, casting  backward  glances  as  he 
Avent,  and  not  losing  sight  of  the  door 
of  Jerek  Grittle's  house  until  it  could 
no  longer  be  seen. 

"All  right,"  he  muttered,  "but  I 
suspected  as  he  would  be  out  afore 
this." 

He  plunged  into  a  copse  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain,  a  little  out  of  the  beaten 
track,  and  went  boldly  forward  until  he 
reached  the  plain. 

There  Makepeace  Jibber,  crouching 
behind  a  huge  stone,  was  awaiting 
him. 

"You  are  a  little  late,  young  man," 
he  said. 

"  Couldn't  come  afore,"  said  Slide- 
away,  junior,  "  as  I  wanted  everything 
to  be  complete  afore  we  started.  It's 
all  arranged." 

"Everything?" 

"  Yes,  everything.  Daddy  got  the 
stuff  to  liven  them  chaps,  and  as  soon 
as  they  are  off,  I'll  come  out  and  jine 
yoh." 

"  And  we  can  come  along  as  soon  as 
it's  dark  ?  " 

"  Surely.  He's  in  the  house  near  the 
three  big  maples.  Old  Jerek  took  the 
best  pigs  when  he  came  to  this 
market." 

"But  there  are  others  beside  your- 
selves in  the  drum?"  said  Makepeace 
Jibber. 

"  About  a  score  men,"  replied  Slide- 
awa}^  junior. 

"  Wal,  how  do  they  stand  with  this 
etarnal  enemy  of  ours  ?  "  asked  Jibber, 
fixing  a  penetrating  look  on  his  com- 
panion's face. 

"  No  way — neitlier  for  nor  against," 
replied  Slideaway,  junior  ;  "  they  will 
all  be  indoors,  and  most  of  'em  in  bed. 
We  are  an  airly  people." 

"But  if  there's  a  rumpus?  How 
then  ?  "  asked  Jibber. 

"  Swear  that  you've  got  authority  to 
take  him,  and  they'll  cave  in." 

"  There  must  be  no  miss  about  it 
this  time,"  said  Makepeace  Jibber,  "  or 


the  Bowie  Bovs  will  rile  up  against 
me. 

"  Is  that  so  ?  "  said  Slideaway. 

"  It  is ;  they  don't  take  kindly  to  the 
business.  There  ain't  neither  pleasure 
nor  profit  in  it,  they  says.  They  are 
dead  ag'in  useless  risk." 

"  It's  a  fool's  game,"  assented  Slide- 
away, junior. 

"  And  that  chap  who  got  his  money 
back — he's  still  with  you,  of  course,'* 
said  Makepeace  Jibber. 

He  referred  to  Daniel  Smollet,  and 
Slideaway,  junior,  thought  it  prudent 
to  conceal  the  truth. 

*'I  left  him  up  yonder,"  he  saidy 
giving  his  head  a  backward  jerk. 

"  It  riled  us  frightful,"  said  Jibber, 
"  to  be  robbed  of  our  hard-earned  money„ 
Our  business  is  risky,  and  it  ought  to  be 
well  paid  for." 

"  So  it  ought,"  said  Slideaway,  junior^, 
"so  it  ought." 

"Already  the  Bowie  Boys  are  getting 
known,  and  they've  numbered  and 
priced  us,"  said  Jibber. 

"  You  don't  say  so,"  said  Slideaway, 
junior,  "  and  the  price  is  good,  I'll  bet," 

"  There's  four  thousand  dollars  on  us 
as  a  body,  and  two  hundred  for  every 
man.  It's  not  a  bad  price,  but  we'll  run 
it  up  higher,  by-and-by." 

"  I'll  bet  you  will,"  said  young  Slide- 
away, with  a  nod  that  was  full  of  mean- 
ing. "  Wal,  I  must  return  to  see  how 
things  are  going  on.     You'll  come  ?  " 

"  Never  fear  us,"  said  Jibber, 
savagely.  "  I'm  sweet  on  putting  an 
end  to  that  young  beggar.  As  for  the 
others,  I  expect  you  to  finish  them  off." 

"  What  am  I  to  do  ?  "  asked  young 
Slideaway,  faintly. 

"  You've  got  a  bowie.  When  they 
are  hocussed,  use  it.  Here's  the  safest 
place,"  and  Jibber,  with  a  wink,  passed 
a  finger  across  his  throat. 

Young  Slideaway  shuddered. 

He  had  not  reckoned  on  this,  having, 
in  his  mental  arrangements,  apportioned 
all  the  murderous  work  to  the  Bowie 
Boys. 

"  Must  it  be  done  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  It's  the  only  way  to  secure  safety,'* 
was  the  answer. 

Young  Slideaway  went  up  the 
mountain  less  buo3'ant  than  he  came 
down.  Matters  did  not  look  quite  so 
rosy. 
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Siideavraywaiitcd  reA^enge,  and  to  gel 
it  clieap.  If  the  Bowie  Boys  did  all  the 
killing,  the  blood  of  the  slain  would  be 
on  their  heads,  and  that  was  jnst  what 
this  promising  young  man  wished  thorn 
to  do. 

Tiiere  was  not  much  law  in  Maple 
"Mountain,  but  Judge  Lynch  sat  on  the 
bench  in  extreme  cases.  Then  the  trial, 
sentence,  and  execution  was  generally 
over  in  half-an-hour. 

"  And  if  they  suspected  me,"  thought 
young  Slideaway,  *'  they  would  make  a 
very  short  job  of  it  indeed." 

The  fact  was  that  Jack  had  become  a 
bit  of  a  favourite  with  the  little  com- 
munity in  ^laple  ^STountain,  although 
Slideaway,  junior,  had  declared  other- 
wise. 

They  were  a  rough  people,  but  they 
had  some  heart  in  them,  and  liked  the 
brave,  handsome  young  fellow  who 
sojourned  in  their  midst. 

He  did  not  mix  much  with  them,  but 
when  he  did,  he  was  quietly  genial  and 
kind.  lie  was  an  especial  favourite 
with  the  women — old  and  young. 

And   this    Slideawav    Bunks    Icnew. 


Therefore  ho  desired  Iho  Bowie  Boys  to 
do  all  the  killing. 

It  would  not  be  enough  for  them  to 
take  Jack's  life.  They  m\ist  take  the 
lives  of  Jack's  friends  also. 

After  the  deed  was  done,  Slideaway 
Bunks,  father  and  son,  intended  to  bo 
as  indignant  as  anybody. 

But  now  there  was  a  little  hitclv  in 
the  business. 

Young  Slideaway  had  been  requested 
to  join  in,  and  he  dared  not  refuse. 

"  I've  mixed  myself  up  with  that;  lot," 
he  thought,  as  he  entered  his  house, 
"  and  I  must  go  on.  But  blarui  me  if 
I  don't  wish  noAV  that  I'd  taken  this 
hole  in  my  head  more  kindly,  and  not 
gone  on  with  the  business." 

But  regrets  now  were  useless  ;  he  had 
gone  too  far  to  retreat,  and  must  take 
his  chance  of  success,  or  paj'-  the  penalty 
of  failure. 

And  the  penalty  of  his  villainy,  what 
would  that  be? 

As  Slideaway  asked  himself  this 
question,  he  shuddered  violently,  and 
experienced  a  dread  sinking  at  his 
heart. 


•  — — —       1 
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CHAPTER  XLY. 


THE    SHADOWS    GATHER,  AND    THE    PLOT    THICKENS THE    FATAL    MOMENT    AT   HAND. 

There  "was  elation   among   the  Bowie 
Bovs. 


Their  master,  Makepeace  Jibber,  had 
addressed  them  on  the  prospect  of  their 
coming  expedition,  and  their  expecta- 
tions were  very  rosy. 

"  The  pile  of  dollars  we  were  robbed 
of,"  he  said,  "  we  shall  get  back,  and 
we  shall  likewise  stop  that  enterprising 
voung  partv  from  performing  a  similar 
trick/' 

Early  in  the  evening  they  were  all 
ready  to  move  towards  Maple  Mountain, 
and  he  began  to  dispatch  them  by  twos 
and  threes. 

The  appointed  place  for  the  final 
muster  was  the  stone  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  where  he  met  young  Slide- 
away earlier  in  the  day. 

In  a  little  time  they  were  all  on  the 
road.  It  was  growing  dusk,  and  Jibber 
and  the  Swaggerer  brought  up  the  rear. 

"  I  want  to  make  a  proposal  to  you, 


Jibber,"  said  the  Swaggerer,  "and  bind 
myself  to  gi^e  an  extra  month's  pay." 

"  AYal,"  drawled  Jibber,  "  pour  it 
out." 

"This  bo}'— this  Jack  Boldheart^' 
hissed  the  Swaggerer,  "  I  want  to  finish 
him  myself.  I  sha'n't  rest  easy  imless 
I  take  his  life." 

"  Then  take  it,"  said  Jibber,  laconi- 
cally. 

"I  don't  think  I  can  do  it  alone," 
said  the  Swaggerer,  "he's  such  a  con- 
founded eel.  When  jou  get  him  down, 
you  and  your  men  could  hold  him  for  a 
minute  while  I  look  in  his  eyes  and  say 
something  !  " 

Jibber  laughed  contemptuously. 

"  I  understand  now,"  he  said,  "  how 
that  voung  fellow  got  his  hold  over 
vou."^ 

"Do  you?" 

"  Yes  ;  there's  no  real  bottom — no 
root  to  you.     I  can  be  funky  at  times. 
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but  durn  me  if  you  can't  at  that  game 
give  me  a  mile  start  and  beat  me 
hollow." 

"  You  don't  know  what  you  are  talk- 
ing about,"  muttered  the  Swaggerer. 

"I  know  that  there's  some  deuced 
black  business  between  you  and  that 
lad,"  said  Jibber,  "  but  I  don't  want  to 
injure  you  on  that  ground.  I'll  keep 
my  contract.  Honesty  is  a  sight  the 
best  policy." 

''No  doubt,"  sneered  the  Swaggerer. 

"  Gfo  straight,  is  my  motto,"  said 
Jibber,  "  and  I'll  be  straight  with  you 
now.  When  this  job  is  done,  and  you've 
worked  your  time  out,  you  and  your  lot 
just  make  tracks — do  you  hear  ?  " 

"  I  hear,"  growled  the  Swaggerer. 

They  said  no  more,  but  walked  in 
silence  to  the  appointed  place,  the 
Swaggerer  sullen,  and  Makepeace  Jibber 
smiling,  like  a  man  who  had  acquitted 
himself  honourably,  and  finds  his  con- 
science approving. 

Having  counted  his  men  over,  and 
found  all  there,  he  gave  the  word,  and 
they  went  quietly  and  stealthily  up  the 
mountain. 

Meanwhile  Slideaway  Bunks,  father 
and  son,  had  been  busy  getting  tea  ready, 
and  preparing  for  their  guests. 

They  put  a  big  tea-pot,  holding  about 
half  a  gallon,  and  a  very  respectable 
ham,  on  the  board,  and  Slideaway, 
senior,  cut  some  tea-cakes  in  two,  and 
was  toasting  them  at  the  fire,  when  the 
expected  guests  came  in. 

Now  Jacob  Sturmby  had  never  liked 
the  ways  of  the  two  Bunks,  and  he  had 
no  faith  in  their  sincerity. 

When  Jack  told  him  of  the  invitation, 
he  said — 

''  What  does  it  mean  ?  They  have  a 
game  in  hand." 

But  Jack  simply  smiled  and  said 
"  Go,"  and  they  went  as  desired. 

On  entering  the  room,  Jacob's  keen 
eyes  took  in  the  preparations,  from  the 
tea-cakes  being  toasted,  to  a  bottle  of 
whisky,  uncorked,  that  stood  on  a  little 
table  at  the  back. 

The  latter  he  took  particular  notice 
of,  and  resolved  to  inspect  it  closer 
before  he  tasted  it. 

*'  Wal,  this  is  a  ra-al  treat,"  said  old 
Bunks,  putting  down  the  toasting-fork, 
and  holding  out  both  hands ;  ''we  are 
highly  honoured,  ain't  we,  Slidey  ?  " 


we   sha'n't    forget   this 


"  I   reckon,"    replied   the   promising 
young   man, 
night  in  a  hurry." 

"  I  hope  not,"  said  Jacob,  as  he 
detected  a  glance  exchanged  by  father 
and  son,  and  became  convinced  that 
some  plot  was  in  process  of  being  worked 
out. 

Slideaway,  junior,  having  given  him 
greeting,  sidled  out  of  the  room  for  a 
few  minutes,  to  get  logs  for  the  fire. 

He  was  in  reality  going  to  see  if 
there  were  any  of  his  accomplices  ap- 
proaching. 

"  That's  a  good  son,  mine,"  said  old 
Slideaway. 

"  Seems  so,"  said  Jacob. 

Ben  blinked  at  the  fire,  but  said 
nothing. 

"  He's  everything  to  me,"  sighed  old 
Slideaway,  "  'specially  since  his  mother 
died." 

"  Been  dead  long  ?  "  asked  Jacob. 

"  Seventeen  years  come  Christmas," 
replied  old  Slideaway.  "Ah,  he's  a 
good  boy.  I'll  just  go  and  help  him 
with  the  logs," 

He  joined  his  promising  son  outside. 

"  See  anything  of  them,  Slidey  ?  "  he 
asked. 

"  jS'o  ;  too  dark — but  they  are  coming." 

"  Then  we  may  begin  tea  ?  " 

"  Yes,  peg  away." 

They  went  and  found  their  guests 
seated  at  the  fire,  making  themselves 
very  much  at  home. 

Old  Ben  was  going  on  with  the 
toast. 

Jacob  Sturmby  had,  however,  taken  a 
sniff  at  the  whisky,  and  whispered  to 
Ben— 

"  Hocussed !  " 

"  What  for  ?  "  asked  the  amazed  old 
man. 

"  Don't  know ;  but  we  shall  see  soon. 
When  they  ask  us  to  drink,  you  do  as  I 
do." 

"  AU  right,  I'll  keep  my  eyes  open, 
never  fear." 

"  Now  I  do  like  to  see  this,"  said  old 
Slideaway ;  "  taking  up  the  toast  is 
friendly." 

"  It's  the  last  piece,"  said  Ben. 

"Then  eat  it  right  away,"  said 
Slideaway,  junior,  "  and  make  it  the 
first." 

They  sat  down  to  tea,  and  the  old 
man  ■poured  out.     When  he  had  drunk 
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scTne,    Jacob    drank    Lis,    so    wiili    all 
eatables  also. 

He  let  them  make  a  start,  and  then 
followed. 

Ben  followed  him. 

It  was  as  strange  a  meal  as  ever  four 
civilised  people  partook  of. 

But  neither  old  nor  young  Slidoaway 
saw  anything  peculiar  in  it.  They  were 
so  satistied  with  the  success  of  their 
cunning  plot  that  they  failed  to  watch 
the  enemy. 

Tea  was  over,  and  the  old  man  began 
to  clear  away,  the  young  one,  after  a 
minute,  helping  him. 

They  went  in  and  out,  talking  in  their 
most  lively  strain,  and  as  soon  as  the 
table  was  cleared,  yoimg  Slideaway  took 
another  look  outside. 

All  had  gone  well.  The  Bowie  Boys 
had  arrived,  and  were  gathered  in  a  dark 
cluster  under  the  four  maple  trees  in 
front  of  Jerek  Grittle's  house. 

Jerek  himself  had  not  been  able  to 
come  to  tea.  He  was  laid  up  with  a 
sudden  attack  of  rheumatism. 

That  was  the  message  he  sent  in  the 
afternoon. 

"As  good  a  thing  as  could  happen," 
sr.id  old  Slideaway.  "  He  won't  be  able 
to   interfere,    and   we  shall  save  a  tea. 


What's  the  good  of  throwing  Avittles 
away  on  dead  men  ?  " 

Young  Slideaway  moved  over  to  the 
maple  trees  and  joined  Makepeace 
Jibber,  who  stood  at  the  head  of  hig 
men. 

"All  is  gone  slick  and  easy,"  he  said. 
"  As  soon  as  I  go  in,  you  may  begin  to 
close  round  the  house.  When  I  como 
out  again,  go  in  and  finish  him." 

"  It's  as  good  as  done,"  said  Make- 
peace Jibber. 

And  while  they  thus  conversed,  Jack 
sat  quietly  by  the  fire  reading.  He  was 
not  troubled  with  any  doubts  or  fears 
like  Jacob,  and  had  no  suspicion  of 
treachery. 

Jerek  Grittle  lay  on  his  couch  in  the 
other  room,  but  his  rheumatism  could 
not  have  been  very  bad. 

Bheumatism  makes  people  wince  and 
groan,  and  he  was  doing  neither. 

Slideaway,  junior,  went  indoors  again, 
and  silent  as  shadows  the  Bowie  Boys 
gathered  round  the  house.  Six,  with 
Makepeace  Jibber,  stood  by  the  door 
awaiting  the  signal  to  rush  in. 

Not  a  sound  broke  the  stillness  of  the 
night.  Every  ear  was  stretched,  and 
the  eyes  of  all  were  upon  the  door  from 
which  Slideaway,  junior,  was  expected 
to  emerge. 
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THE    LITERS    BITTEN MAKEPAECE    JIBBER   MAKES   TRACKS    TO    ANOTHER   COUNTRY. 


"  Tea  is  a  woman's  drink,"  said  Slide- 
away, senior,  moving  towards  the  little 
table.  "  It  don't  suit  men  unless  they 
have  a  drop  of  whisky  after  it." 

He  turned  round  and  leered  like  a 
knowing  old  toper. 

Jacob  Sturmby  nodded  his  head  and 
smiled. 

The  moment  had  come  for  him  to  see 
clearly  what  game  was  afoot. 

"  Sli^ley,"  continued  the  old  man,  "put 
out  four  glasses.  We  have  jest  four 
left  out  of  the  dozen  that  your  dear 
mother  brought  up  the  mountain." 

"'  Here  they  are,  daddy,"  said  young 
Slideaway,  endeavouring  to  speak 
jovially. 

But  his  voice  came  hot  and  hoarse 
through   his  dry  lips,  and  the  glasses 


jingled  tremulously  as  he  set  them 
down. 

Slideaway,  senior,  filled  them  up. 

And  he  was  nervous,  too,  for  he 
poured  some  over  the  edge  of  the 
glasses  upon  the  table. 

"  My  eyes  are  bad,"  he  said,  "  and  I 
can't  see  so  clear  as  I  used  to  do." 

He  raised  his  glass,  and  looked  at  his 
guests  with  a  sickly  smile. 

"  Let  us  drink  to  each  other,"  he  said. 

The  eyes  of  Jacob  Sturmby  were  upon 
him. 

"  Drink  away,"  he  said. 

"It's  usual  for  visitors  here  to  drink 
first,"  said  the  old  man,  faintly. 

"  By  heaven  !  "  cried  Jacob,  suddenly 
producing  his  revolver,  "you  shall  drink 
first !     Cover  the  young  'un,  Ben." 
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Old  Ben,  prompt  in  imitation,  had 
already  done  so. 

Fatlier  and  son  stood  ai^palied,  white 
to  the  lips,  and  the  blood  frozen  in  their 
veins. 

"  Drink,  I  say  !  "  cried  Jacob. 

"  It's  a  straugeway  of  treating  people 
who  fed  you  at  their  table,"  began  the 
old  man. 

■  *  Drink,  I  say  !  "  cried  Jacob. 

"  I  won't !  "  yelled  Slideaway,  senior, 
imd  turning,  he  would  have  fled. 

One  step  only  he  took,  and  Jacob 
fired.  The  old  man,  with  a  gasp,  fell 
vsan thing  on  the  ground. 

The  next  moment  his  son,  brought 
down  by  Ben,  fell  at  his  side. 

A  shout  was  heard  without,  and  Jacob 
dashed  to  the  door. 

"  The  chief  mischief's  here,"  he  cried  ; 
"  never  mind  them  two,  Ben,  Follow 
me." 

He  threw  the  door  open,  and  ran  out. 
A  glance  showed  him  the  foe  at  work. 

The  sound  of  the  revolvers  had  been 
taken  by  them  as  a  call,  and  they  were 
trying  to  break  in  the  door  of  Jerek 
Grittle's  hut. 

But  that  astute  individual  was  pre- 
pared for  them. 

He  and  Jacob  both  suspected  the  two 
Bunks,  and  they  had  put  their  heads 
together  to  see  what  ought  to  be  done. 

It  was  decided  that  he  should  have 
fictitious  rheumatism,  and  stoj)  at  home 
while  they  went  to  Bunks'  tea-party  to 
see  what  was  moving. 

Jerek  Grittle  had  barricaded  the  door, 
and,  with  an  auger,  drilled  a  hole  in  it. 

Through  this  hole  he  watched  the 
enemy  gather,  and  when  they  made 
their  attack,  he  popped  a  rifle  through 
it  and  fired. 

Makepeace  Jibber  was  within  the  line 
of  that  fire,  and,  with  a  shriek,  he  fell, 
rolling  over  and  over  in  agony. 

The  bullet  had  gone  clean  through 
him,  and  entered  the  heart  of  one  of  his 
men,  who  simply  fell  upon  his  face,  and 
lay  still  and  dead. 

This  severe  rebuff  was  so  sudden  that 
the  marauders  were  staggered,  and 
stood  still  for  a  moment  in  mnte  terror 
and  amazement. 

Then  Jacob  and  Ben,  burning  with 
fur}^  came  in  among  them,  and  then 
nine  of  the  Bowie  Boys  speedily 
measured  their  length  upon  the  ground. 


So  much  was  done  when  the  door  of 
Jerek  Grrittle's  hut  was  thrown  open, 
and  Jack,  with  his  v/eapons  ready,  a 
revolver  in  each  hand,  came  into  the 
moonlight. 

Behind  him  was  Jerek  Grittle,  with 
his  rifle  at  the  present. 

Their  appearance  was  enough,  and 
the  foe,  already  disheartened  and 
dismayed,  turned  and  fled  down  the 
mountain. 

Jerek  Grittle' s  rifle  cracked,  and  one 
more  man  rolled  over. 

The  rest  succeeded  in  making  good 
their  escape. 

"What  is  the  meaning  of  this?" 
asked  Jack,  addressing  Jacob. 

"  It's  infernal  treachery,"  replied 
Jacob  ;  "  the  two  Bunks  were  in  it." 

"  I  thought  so,"  said  Grittle,  as  he 
put  a  fresh  cartridge  into  his  rifle,  "  bile 
me  if  I  didn't." 

"  They  tried  to  hocus  us,  and  those 
men  were  to  murder  you,  dear  boy." 

"  You  can  tell  me  all  about  it  by-and- 
by,"  said  Jack  ;  "  let  us  see  who  we  have 
here." 

They  looked  at  the  men  who  were 
near  them.  They  were  all  dead  ;  none 
of  Jack's  three  foes  were  among  them. 

"  There's  another  lower  down,"  said 
Ben,  "  and  he's  alive." 

It  was  Makepeace  Jibber  who  had 
rolled  on  until  a  log  stopped  him.  As 
they  went  up  to  him  he  tried  to  raise 
his  arm. 

"  Don't  shoot,"  he  said,  feebly  ;  « I've 
got  my  gruel." 

Behind  Jack  and  his  friends  the 
amazed  and  alarmed  inhabitants  had 
now  gathered.  Everybody  was  asking 
questions,  and  nobody  was  answering 
them,  when  Jack's  voice  was  heard. 

"  Be  quiet  for  a  minute,"  he  said ; 
"  I  want  to  hear  what  this  man  has  to 
say." 

"  I  can't  say  much,"  said  Makepeace 
Jibber,  when  silence  had  been  obtained. 
"  I'm  done  for.  I  only  wish  to  die  as 
I  am." 

"  Who  and  what  are  you  ? "  asked 
Jack. 

"The  leader  of  the  Bowie  Boys." 

**  Is  the  Swaggerer  with  your  ruen  ?  " 

"  He  is,  and  curse  the  day  I  do  when 
he  came  among  us.     Is  he  shot  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  That's  a  fool's  question  !     He'll  have 
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an  ending  more  suited  to  him.  ^^'ill 
somebody  shift  my  liead  a  little,  please. 
I've  been  a  despicable  villain  all  my 
life,  but  now  I'm  a  dyiiip:  man." 

Jack  raised  him  up  a  little,  and  put 
him  into  an  easier  position. 

Makepeace  Jibber  smiled  faintly. 

"  That's  the  first  real  kind  act  I've 
had  done  for  me  since  I  was  a  child — 
and  it's  the  last." 

He  closed  his  eyes  for  a  few  moments, 
And  breathed  so  softly  that  they  thought 
he  was  dead,  but  he  opened  his  eyes 
again,  and  looked  at  Jack. 

"  You  are  a  brave  lad,"  he  said,  "  and 
the  luck's  with  you.  Nature  loads  the 
dice  for  some  peeple,  and  throw  them 
how  they  may,  they  get  nothing  but 
sixes.  I've  had  loaded  dice,  too,  but 
the  deuce  has  been  in  every  throw. 
The  game's  up." 

And  then  he  closed  his  eyes,  shuddered, 
and  lay  still. 

"He  is  dead,"  said  Jack,  rising  from 
a  kneeling  position  beside  the  dead  man. 
"  In  life  he  was  a  great  rascal,  but  we 
m-ust  not  deny  him  a  grave.  Jacob, 
where  are  the  two  Bunks  ?  " 

"  I  left  them  on  the  floor,"  replied 
Jacob,  laconically. 

""Were  they  dead?" 

"  I  don't  know." 

"  "We  had  better  see." 

They  went  up,  Jack,  and  Jacob,  and 
Ben,  while  Jerek  Grittle  and  his  neigh- 
bours lingered  behind,  Jerek  explaining 
matters  to  his  indignant  hearers. 

Old  Slideaway  was  dead.  He  had 
paid  the  full  penalty  of  his  treachery, 
but  his  son  was  still  living. 

Xor  was  he  indeed  very  severely 
wounded,  Ben  having  shot  him  just 
below  the  knee  in  the  fleshy  part  of  the 
leg. 

The  wound,  however,  was  sufficiently 
painful,  and  they  found  him  gasping 
and  howling  as  he  crawled  about  the 
room. 

When  Jack  showed  himself  in  the 
doorway,  he  fell  upon  his  knees  and 
clasped  his  hands. 

"Mercy  I  "he  cried. 

"  Do  you  expect  any  ?  "  said  Jack, 
with  a  cold  smile,  "  you  double  traitor 
and  miserable  cur  I  " 

"  I  think,  Master  Jack,"  said  Jacob, 
"  that  you  may  safeh'  leave  him  to  his 
neighbours  and  friends." 


They  were  approaching,  and  the 
murmurs  reached  the  wretched  JSlide- 
away's  ears.     He  shook  horribly. 

"  They'll  hang  me,"  he  said,  hoarsely  ; 
*'  save  me — save  me  !  " 

"  AVhat  shall  I  do,  Sturmby  ?  "  asked 
Jack;  "it  was  but  one  life  they 
attempted." 

"  Leave  him  to  his  neighbours,  I  say," 
said  Jacob. 

"  I  will,"  replied  Jack,  "  on  one 
condition." 

"AVhatisthat?" 

"  You  shall  hear  it  in  a  moment." 

They  were  at  the  door  now,  a  crowd 
of  angry  men  and  women,  calling  for 
the  two  Slideaways — father  and  son — to 
be  given  to  them. 

Jack  stood  between  them  and  the 
quivering  traitor,  holding  up  his  hand 
for  silence.  By  degrees  the  noise  sub- 
sided and  he  spoke. 

"  One  of  the  men  you  seek  is  dead," 
he  said  ;  "he  cannot  come  to  you." 

"  Which  is  it  ?  "  they  cried. 

"  The  old  man." 

"  Out  with  the  other  !  "  "  Pitch  him 
out !  "     "  Toss  him  here  !  " 

Those  and  other  cries  rang  in  the  ears 
of  the  terrified  Slideaway,  junior,  as  he 
lay  grovelling  on  the  floor. 

"  Patience,  my  friends,  patience," 
said  Jack  ;  "  you  shall  have  your  man 
on  one  condition." 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  they  asked. 

"  That  you  spare  his  life." 

A  howl  of  dissent  answered  him,  and 
some  were  pressing  forward,  and  he 
bade  them  keep  back. 

"  Hear  me,"  he  said  ;  "  it  is  my  life 
that  has  been  attempted,  and  it's  for  me 
to  be  prosecutor.  I  will  not  have  him 
killed,  but  I  will  put  my  mark  upon 
him.     Can  any  among  you  tattoo  ?  " 

A  dozen  voices  answered — 

"  Yes  !  " 

"  Then  write  *  Cur '  upon  his  fore- 
head," said  Jack,  "  and  let  him  go." 

The  ^proposition  was  received  with 
acclamation,  and  they  were  rushing 
forward  again,  when  Jack  pointed  to 
the  old  man. 

"  i^ot  here,"  he  said.  "  The  dead,  if 
it  is  never  so  vile  when  living,  demands 
our  respect.  He  shall  be  brought  out 
to  you.     Jacob,  help  him  outside." 

"  They  will  murder  me,"  said  Slide- 
away, junior,  writhing  in  agony. 
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"  I  can't  lielp  tliat,"  said  Jacob,  as 
he  raised  him  up.  "  I've  my  orders  to 
carry  out.  Ben,  give  me  a  hand  with 
this  sack  of  cowardice." 

They  took  him  out,  and  the  crowd 
bore  him  away,  howling  wrathfiilly, 
and  his  shrieks  echoed  in  the  night  air. 

"  Perhaps  I  was  wrong  to  trust  them," 
said  Jack,  on  his  return  to  his  own 
place. 

"It  was  a  mistake  to  let  him  live, 
Master  Jack,"  said  Jacob.  "  If  we  find 
a  p'ison-snake,  we  don't  paint  his  tail 
and  let  him  go." 

"  You  think  he  may  be  dangerous 
by-and-by?" 

''He  might  be." 

"I'll  risk  it,"  said  Jack.  "I  think 
he  has  had  enough  of  me,  and  will  not 
come  in  my  way  again." 

Slideaway,  junior,  did  not  suffer  the 
extreme  penalty  of  the  law,  nor  did  he 
leave  Maple  Mountain  for  some  days. 

He  was  kept  a  prisoner  for  two  or 
three  days  after  the  dead  were  buried. 
But  one  morning  he  was  told  to  go. 

With  his-  hat  over  his  eyes,  and  a 
limping  gait,  he  sneaked  through  the 
place,  followed  by  the  derisive  cheers  of 
the  people. 


Jacob  stood  at  the  door  when  he  went 
by,  and  marked  well  the  expression  of 
his  face. 

Speaking  to  Jack  a  little  later  on,  he 
said  — 

"I  don't  think  I  should  have  spared 
the  young  viper.  He's  got  a  powerful 
poison  in  him." 

'*  You  think  so,  Jacob,'*  said  Jack ; 
"  but  you  and  I  need  not  fear  it." 

"I  don't  fear  it,  Master  Jack  ;  but  it 
is  well  not  to  run  unnecessary  risks." 

"  They  tattooed  him,  did  they  ?  " 

"  Deep — and  something  more." 

*'  What  is  that  ?  " 

"  They've  slit  his  ears  for  him,"  said 
Jacob.  "  I  tried  to  stop  'em,  but  they 
told  me  to  dry  up,  as  they  felt  bound  to 
do  something  on  their  own  account." 

"  He  deserved  as  much,"  said  Jack, 
"  and  we  will  not  quarrel  with  our 
friends  on  that  score." 

"  I  wouldn't  have  quarrelled  with  'em 
if  they  had  shot  him  like  a  wolf,"  re- 
turned Jacob,  "  and  I  say  it's  a  pity  they 
didn't  do  it.  He's  a  cur,  but  dangerous. 
Mark  me,  Master  Jack,  we  shall  hear 
more  of  him." 

But  Jack  only  smiled,  and,  saying  it 
was  late,  retired  to  his  room. 
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CHAPTER  XLVII. 


THE    SCATTERED    BAND A    TERRIBLE    TIME    FOR    ROGUES. 


Br(;^PN  up  and  dispirited,  the  Bowie 
Bat'^,#ed,  and  ere  they  had  reached  the 
foot  of  the  moimtain  they  had  instinc- 
tively divided  into  two  parties. 

\0i>e  was  composed  of  the  remnant  of 
Miakepeace  Jibber's  followers,  and  the 
other  of  the  Swaggerer,  Panther,  and 
Sneezer. 

"Hold  back,"  said  the  Swaggerer, 
softly ;  "  we  must  cut  these  fellov/s  now." 

"  I  reckon  they  will  not  thank  us  for 
this,"  replied  the  Pantlier.  "  What  a 
horrible  mess  we've  made  of  it !  " 

"  I  suppose  that  Slideaway  Bunks 
sold  us,"  said  the  Sneezer.  "  Oh, 
scissors  !  what  luck  we  have — atchew  !  " 

"  It  don't  matter  much  how  it  came 
about,"  said  the  Swaggerer,  gloomily,  as 
he  stopped  running ;  .  "  but  I  don't 
think  Bunks  sold  us.  What  good  could 
there  be   in  such  a  fool's   trick  ?     He 


muddled  it,  that's  all.  Listen,  Panther, 
you've  good  ears — are  they  coming  ?  " 

"  No,  they've  stopped,"  said  the 
Panther,  savagely,  "  and  for  the  present 
we  are  safe — if  we  can  keep  clear  of 
the  Bowie  Boys." 

"  Jibber's  got  his  quietus.  I  saw  him 
fall,"  said  the  Swaggerer. 

"  Good  job,  too,"  said  the  Panther. 
"  I  was  beginning  to  hate  the  fellow. 
Now,  Swaggerer,  we  must  do  something, 
and  what  is  it  to  be  ?  " 

"  Make  tracks  for  Nevada,  and  see  if 
we  can  do  anything  in  the  silver  mines." 

"  That's  not  a  bad  idea." 

"  It's  no  use,"  said  the  Sneezer. 
"  We  shall  never  get  there." 

"  We  are  three  together  still,"  replied 
the  Swaggerer,  "and  union  is  strength. 
While  there's  life  there's'hope,  and  let 
us  stick  to  each  other." 
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The  Sneezer,  who  vras  nearly  worn  out 
with  fatigue  and  excitement,  sat  down 
and  covered  his  face  with  his  hands. 

The  Swaggerer  saw  soraething 
trickling  through  his  fingers. 

"Here,  curse  me  I  "  he  said,  "if  the 
fool  ain't  crying !  Come  out  of  it, 
Sneezer,  you  duller  I  " 

"  You  let  me  alone,"  replied  the 
Sneezer.  "I'll  cry,  howl,  baric,  or 
sneeze,  jiist  as  I  please." 

"Xone  of  your  mutiny,"  said  the 
Panther,  "  or  I"ll  shake  it  out  of  you." 

And  as  a  sample  of  what  he  would 
do,  he  gave  the  Sneezer  a  shako  that 
confused  him  utterly  for  the  next  quarter 
of  an  hour. 

"  It'8  a  long  way  to  Nevada,"  said 
the  Swaggerer,  "but  it's  a  big  country 
when  we  get  there,  and  there's  as  good 
a  chance  of  hiding  there  as  anywhere — 
perhaps  better." 

"  "We'll  get  on,  anvwav,"  said  the 
Panther.  "Catch  hold  of  this  fool's 
arm.    I'll  take  one.    He's  addle-headed." 

"  You've  mixed  him  up  a  bit,"  said 
the  Swaggerer,  as  he  laid  hold  of  the 
other  arm. 

"  Stop  a  minute,"  said  the  Sneezer, 
gazing  vacantly  about  him.  "  We 
■won't  go  to  the  scaffold  just  yet,  as  the 
executioner  isn't  ready.  He's  in  the 
bar  having  a  drop  of  drink  with 
Captain  Boldheart,  and — " 

"  Come  on,  will  you  ? "  hissed  the 
Swaggerer,  as  he  dragged  him  for- 
ward. 

"But  it  isn't  fair  to  go  away  without 
leave,"  said  the  Sneezer  ;  "  the  captain 
will  expect  us  to  wait  until  he's  washed 
the  blood  off  his  fnce.  You  hit  him 
hard." 

"  Shut  up,  will  you !  "  cried  the 
Panther  and  Swaggerer  together. 
"  Keep  yourself  together,  will  you  ? 
Can't  you  tell  where  you  are  ?  " 

But  the  Sneezer  could  not,  and  he 
continued  to  ramble  on  in  this  fashion 
for  some  time,  but  at  last  he  became 
more  like  himself  again,  and  they  all 
three  skulked  along  silently  side  by 
side. 

Skulked  and  walked,  for  they  dreaded 
not  only  the  bold  lad  they  had  left  on 
Maple  Mountain,  but  the  defeated  and 
infuriated  Bowie  Boys. 

To  fall  among  them  now  was  certain 
deatL 


Tbcy  grew  weary,  but  dare  not  rest 
until  the  Sneezer  fell  down,  and  declared 
he  could  go  no  farther. 

Then  they  sat  down  gloomily  by  his 
side,  and,  shivering  and  cursing,  watched 
for  the  dawn. 

Ere  it  came,  the  Sneezer  was  awake 
again,  and  slightly  delirious. 

He  was  coherent  at  times,  but  his 
wits  for  the  most  part  wandered,  and  as 
ho  in  that  condition  persisted  in  talking 
of  the  "Albatross,"  and  what  had  been 
done  aboard,  he  nearly  drove  his  com- 
panions frantic. 

"  What  shall  we  do  with  him?"  the 
Swaggerer  asked. 

"I'll  settle  him,"  growled  the  Panther^ 
drawing  his  knife. 

"iSTo,  no,"  remonstrated  the  other, 
"  we  won't  kill  an  old  pal.  It  would 
bring  a  double  curse  iipon  us." 

"  The  little  chap  died  bravely,"  said 
the  Sneezer,  who  stood  a  little  apart 
from  them ;  "  he  never  funked  to  the 
last.  I  saw  him  when  the  sharks  came 
up,  and  his  eyes  were  steady  to  the  last. 
I  don't  know  that  it  wasn't  a  merciful 
end  for  him,  all  things  considered." 

"  I  can't  stand  it,"  said  the  Swag- 
gerer ;  "if  he  goes  on  in  this  way  I 
shall  go  mad." 

"  Let  me  settle  him,"  said  the  Panther. 

"x^o,  no,  we'll  leave  him.  Sneezer, 
will  you  stop  here  a  little  time  for  us  ? 
We  shan't  be  long." 

"  I'll  stop,"  the  Sneezer  answered. 

"Then  we'll  get  along." 

They  left  him,  and  got  out  of  sight  of 
him  in  half-an-hour. 

All  day  they  walked  hard,  and  at 
night  lay  down  by  some  trees  to  rest. 

It  was  bitterly  cold,  and  the  only 
shelter  they  had  was  the  trunk  of  a 
fallen  tree. 

But  it  was  something,  and,  worn  and 
weary,  they  slept. 

The  Swaggerer  was  the  first  to  awake. 
A  hand  was  passed  over  his  face,  and  he 
leaped  up. 

It  was  dark  still,  but  he  could  see  a 
third  figure  near  him. 

"  Who  is  it  ?"  he  asked. 

"Me,"  replied  the  Sneezer.  "You 
kept  me  waiting  so  long  that  I  was 
tired,  and  came  on." 

He  spoke  quite  rationally,  and  had 
apparently  got  over  his  delirium. 

"You  'can  stop   with   us,"   said  the 
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Swaggerer,  "  if  you  don't   give  us  any 
jaw  about  the  '  Albatross.'  " 

"  I'm  not  likely  to  talk  about  that," 
said  the  Sneezer,  shuddering. 

He  did  not  recollect  anything  he  had 
talked  of  in  his  delirium. 

The  Panther,  on  awaking,  was  not  in 
a  very  good  humour,  and  he  would  have 
stopped  the  Sneezer's  journeying  with 
him,  but  for  the  Swaggerer. 

He  stood  between  them,  not  oecause 
he  was  merciful,  but  because  he  was 
afraid. 

He  had  a  superstitious  dread  of  killing 
any  of  his  accomplices. 

If  he  could  have  secured  his  own 
^afety  by  betraying  or  murdering  both,- 
he  would  not  have  hesitated  a  moment. 

They  moved  on  again,  hungry,  cold, 
and  wretched. 

Their  path  lay  through  a  wood  now, 
if,  indeed,  it  could  be  said  that  they  had 
a  path  at  all. 

It  was  a  wild,  dreary  wood  of  huge 
leafless  trees,  that  offered  them  no 
sustenance. 

"  How  long  can  we  stand  this  ? " 
asked  the  Swaggerer,  as  another  night 
drew  on. 

*'  About  another  day  will  settle  me," 
reT>lied  the  Panther. 

The  Sneezer  was  bad  again,  and 
oegan  to  ramble  as  before. 

The  Panther  was  now  too  weak  for 
violence,  and  let  him  talk  on. 

It  was  an  awful  companionship  for 
the  two  greater  rascals. 

Like  an  emissary  from  Nemesis,  the 
shivering,  delirious  Sneezer  babbled  of 
the  dark  and  deadly  crimes  they  had 
shared  in. 

He  talked  of  treachery,  of  ghastly 
wounds,  of  vain  appeals  for  mercy,  of 
one  and  all  the  victims,  from  Captain 
Boldheart  to  the  kind-hearted,  bereaved 
settler  whom  they  had  murdered  for  his 
money. 

"  We  know  you  did  it,  the  Pantaloon 
and  I,"  he  said;  "we  heard  him  pray, 
and  struggle,  and  fall  groaning." 

They  walked,  or  rather,  tottered,  on 
ahead  of  him,  hoping  to  get  clear  away, 
but  they  could  not. 

As  they  lost  strength,  he  seemed  to 
gain  it,  and  kept  at  their  heels  without 
apparent  effort. 

Like  an  avenging  spirit  he  dogged 
them. 


Like  men  who  have  a  goal  to  reach, 
and  must  reach  it  or  die,  they  plodded 
on. 

And  yet  it  seemed  as  if  their  only 
goal  was  the  grave. 

They  all  halted  that  night.  The 
wood  was  passed  by  many  miles,  and 
they  lay  down  upon  the  plain. 

The  frost  had  broken,  and  the  snow 
was  melting — on  a  watery  bed  they 
slept. 

But  it  did  not  kill  them. 

Men  under  excitement  will  bear 
incredible  things.  The  British  troops 
slept  in  mud  on  the  night  before  the 
Battle  of  Waterloo,  but  they  arose  and 
won  the  day. 

These  trio  of  knaves  were  fighting, 
too. 

They  were  fighting  for  their  lives. 

"  I  could  eat  a  skunk,"  was  the 
remark  of  the  Panther,  when  he  arose 
stiif  and  sore  in  the  morning. 

"  A  mouldy  biscuit  and  a  piece  of  salt 
junk  as  hard  as  a  cable  would  be  a 
feast  for  an  emperor,"  the  Swaggerer 
said. 

The  Sneezer  had  nothing  to  say,  but 
he  licked  his  dry  lips,  and  looked 
volumes  of  hunger. 

They  started  again,  and  all  were 
silent  now.  The  Sneezer  was  no  longer 
delirious,  but  simply  almost  lifeless. 

His  action  was  merely  mechanical, 
but  strange  to  say  it  was  stronger  than 
the  movements  of  the  others. 

They  tottered  and  reeled  at  every 
step,  but  he  kept  upright  and  straight 
close  behind  them. 

Noon  came,  and  a  sun,  warm  for  a 
wintry  one,  shone  upon  them.  Suddenly 
the  Sneezer  cried — 

"I  see  another  wood  and  a  hut." 

"  I  see  nothing,"  groaned  the  Swag- 
gerer, "but  a  blank  wall  before 
me." 

"  And  the  flames  of  the  bottomless 
pit  are  dancing  before  my  eyes,"  hissed 
the  Panther. 

"  The  Sneezer  sees  the  mirage,"  re- 
joined the  Swaggerer. 

But  they  went  on  and  found  that  he 
was  right.  A  wood  was  not  far  off,  and 
the  hut  was  there,  too. 

Still  doubting,  but  feeling  that  dis* 
appointment  would  kill  him,  the  Swag- 
gerer forged  on  ahead,  knocked  at  the 
door,  and  fell  in  a  heap  against  it. 
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CHAPTER  XLYIII. 


THE    END    OF    A    \VEARV  JOl  UN  TA AN    UNEXPECTED    RECOGNITION- 
YARNS. 


-TWO    NOTABLE 


A  r.u;  ruffianly-looking  man  rospoiulod 
to  tlie  kuook,  and  dragged  back  a 
rudely  constructed  door. 

It  bad  no  hinges,  and  was  little  more 
than  a  shutter,  and  as  he  drew  it  away 
he  propped  it  against  the  inner  wall. 


Who's  this  ? 


he   said  ;   "  wo 
people    here. 


don't 
This 


take    in    drunken 
i-u't  a  lock-up." 

"  Bread,  water  !  "  gasped  the  Swag- 
gerer. 

The  man  looked  at  him,  then  at  the 
other  two  forlorn  wretches  behind  him, 
and  an  exclamation  escaped  his  lips. 

"Shiver  my  bones!"  he  said. 
' '  How  did  you  tind  me  out  ?  " 

It  was  Jim  Black,  the  Settler. 

But  they  knew  him  not,  and  in  a 
moment  he  saw  that  chance  had  brought 
them  thither. 

"Bread — bread  !  "  they  all  cried,  and 
their  voices  sounded  like  the  rattling  of 
dry  bones. 

lie  smiled  grimly,  and  drew  the 
Swaggerer  in.  The  others  followed, 
and  he  replaced  the  door,  and  put  a 
heav^-  bar  of  wood  against  it. 

"  A  drop  of  something  first,"  he  said. 

He  fetched  a  big  leathern  bottle, 
rudely  made  out  of  some  animal's  sldn, 
and  tilted  some  of  the  contents  into  a 
tin  cup. 

It  was  fiery  whisky,  and  he  gave 
them  a  little  each. 

"  Drink  light,  my  hearties,"  he  said  ; 
"  you  have  empty  barrels,  and  we  must 
be  careful." 

The  drink  revived  them  all,  but  they 
did  not  know  him  in  the  dim  light  that 
a  small  window  afi"orded  until  the  Swag- 
gerer got  upon  his  feet. 

•'  Whoever  you  are,"  he  said,  "  accept 
the  thanks  of  a  man  who  was  dying." 

"  Don't  you  know  me  ? "  said  Jim 
Black.  "  I'm  an  old  pal  of  yours.  Here, 
let  me  staiid  by  the  window.  ]S'ow 
look." 

They  knew  him  then,  and  a  panic  came 
upon  them. 

They  drew  back  and  huddled  together 
against  the  opposite  walL 


"  I'm  no  ghost,"  he  grinned.  "I'm 
Jim  Black  in  the  fiesli.  I've  a  body, 
and  I've  bones." 

"  Then  he  didn't  kill  you  ?"  said  the 
Swaggerer,  drawing  a  deep  breath. 

"  I  deuced  near  killed  him,"  replied 
Jim,  with  a  braggadocio  air.  "  Have 
another  drop,  and  then  something  to 
eat,  and  afterwards  I'll  tell  you  all  about 
it." 

He  put  some  coarse  food  before  them, 
and  they  ate  greedilj-  until  he  removed 
it. 

"  Not  too  much  at  first,"  he  said, 
"  now  a  little  more  drink  and  a  pipe. 
"While  we  smoke  we  will  exchange 
yarns." 

Jim  Black  had  but  one  rough  seat  in 
the  hut,  but  there  was  a  good  fire,  and 
the  floor,  though  of  earth,  rv'as  hard  and 
dry.  It  was  a  couch  of  down  to  the 
weary  wanderers. 

"  Your  story  first,"  said  the  Swag- 
gerer, as  he  stretched  himself  at  ease, 
"  and  then  I'll  tell  mine." 
"  All  right,"  said  Jim  Black. 
Then  beo-an  what  might  be  called  a 
liars'  competition,  and  a  game  of  brag 
with  big  cards  on  both  sides. 

According  to  Jim  Black,  Jack  and  he 
had  fought,  and  Jack,  after  the  first 
shot,  had  run  away. 

"  He  missed,  you  see,"  said  the 
Settler,  "and  then  seeing  I  was  ready 
for  him,  he  bolted." 

"  You've  hurt  your  hand  somehow,'* 
said  the  Panther. 

"  I've  had  a  fall,"  he  replied,  "  and 
broke  some  of  the  knuckles.  The 
fingers  are  twisted  a  bit,  but  I  can  use 
it." 

He  resumed  his  story,  and  journeyed 
for  a  while  in  the  land  of  truth. 

It  seemed  that  he  had  wandered 
inland  at  first  alone,  but  afterwards  fell 
in  with  an  exploring  party  who  were  on 
the  lookout  for  anything  that  promised 
money. 

"  We  are  looking  for  gold,"  he  said, 
"  but  we  sha'n't  turn  up  our  noses  at 
silver." 
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"  But  you  are  alone  now  ?  "  said  the 
'Swaggerer. 

"  Only  for  a  few  days.  They've  gone 
on  and  left  me  in  charge  of  the  hut. 
I've  to  hunt,  and  get  in  some  provisions, 
and  I've  got  a  tidy  stock  of  dried 
biifPaler  in  the  next  room." 

"  And  when  do  you  exnect  them 
back?" 

"  Maybe  to-day,  to-morrow,  next 
week,  or  not  at  all,  there's  no  knowing," 
he  said.     "  Now  tell  me  your  yarn." 

The  Swaggerer,  unlike  him,  began 
with  the  truth,  and  told  the  story  of  the 
sinking  of  the  ''  Rattlesnake,"  at  which 
Jim  Black  laughed  hugely. 

"  That  was  neatly  done,  and  worth }'■ 
of  you,"  he  said ;  "  lor',  how  I  should 
have  enjoyed  it." 

Then  the  Swaggerer  went  on  to  say 
that  they  had  seen  Jack  in  New  York, 
and  as  they  were  travelling  with  a  large 
party,  he  had  been  able  to  follow  them, 
and  pick  off  the  Pantaloon. 

"  The  old  man  would  dawdle  behind,'* 
he  said,  "and  it  served  him  right." 

"  But  where's  your  party  ?  "  asked 
Jim  Black. 

"  Gone  exploring,  like  yours." 


"And  they  left  you  behind ? " 
"  Yes,  and  as  they  didn't  show  up  we 
followed  and  got  abroad.     "We  had  lost 
our  way  when  we  found  jou." 
"  A  iucky  find  !  " 

"Lucky  all  round,"  the  Swaggerer 
said,  exultingly  ;  "what  a  set  of  "fools 
we  have  been  to  be  afraid  of  that  cub. 
Jim,  old  man,  I'm  proud  of  you." 

It  was  strange,  but  each  liar  believed 
the  other,  and  drew  some  consolation 
from  the  presumed  discovery  that  Jack 
was  not  so  formidable  as  they  had 
believed  him  to  be. 

The  whisky  passed  round,  and  they 
were  soon  boasting  and  bragging.  Even 
the  Sneezer  got  bold,  and  talked  of 
"  taking  a  stroll  outside  to  see  if  that 
cub  was  about,"  but  drunk  or  sober  he 
was  too  cautious  to  run  such  a  risk. 

So  they  drank,  and  boasjfeed,  and 
laughed,  and  sang  until  they  one  by  one 
stretched  themselves  on  the  floor,  and 
sank  into  a  sodden  sleep. 

Brief  triumph  this.  Already  Maple 
Mountain  had  lost  its  young  hero,  and 
Jack  and  his  two  faithful  followers  had 
taken  up  the  trail. 


t-OO  '^<5»^i;^0^'.-C>^*-00  v;>3--0'>  t<?^tOritO^^ 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 

THE    NEW    COURSE IN    SIGHT   OF    THE     LAND    OF    SILVER THE    SNEEZER  WARNED. 


Jim  Black's  friends,  wherever  they 
might  be,  did  not  turn  up  during  the 
next  two  days,  but  this  did  not  trouble 
him  much.  He  and  his  old  companions 
were  on  excellent  terms  with  each 
other,  and  their  future  plans  were  laid. 

"  To  Nevada  !  "  was  their  watchword, 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  third  day 
they  set  out. 

The  Sneezer  was  made  light  porter 
for  the  party,  and  carried  on  his  back 
the  skin  of  whisky  and  some  rough 
cooking  utensils.  He  grumbled,  of 
course,  but  he  muttered  to  adder  ears. 

A  sense  of  elation  was  upon  the 
Swaggerer. 

Jim  Black's  story  had,  as  it  were,  set 
him  up  again.  He  was  amazed  at  his 
previous  cowardice,  and  felt,  as  the  say- 
ing goes,  "as  bold  as  brass." 

He  now  tried  to  persuade  himself  that 
he  was  anxious  to  meet  Jack,  and  bring 


matters   to   an   issue,  but  that  was  all 


nonsense. 


In  the  depths  of  his  heart  the  old 
cowardice,  the  bully's  curse,  still  nestled. 

It  was  a  long  journey  they  had  before 
them,  but  they  entered  upon  it  with  a 
light  heart.  All  had  arms,  and  Jim 
Black  had  been  very  liberal  with  a  store 
of  ammunition  he  had  been  left  in 
charge  of. 

"  And  not  far  from  here,"  he  said, 
"  game  is  plentiful." 

This  proved  to  be  the  case,  and  they 
lived  well.  The  weather  became  milder, 
and  the  snow  disappeared.  The  brief 
winter  was  gone. 

On  their  yvaj  they  met  with  travellers 
returning.  Some  were  miners  from 
California  or  Nevada,  and  some  Mormons 
on  their  way  to  preach  to  benighted 
people  who  found  one  wife  sufficient. 

One   elder   they   met  spent  a  jovial 
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niii'lit  with  them,  aiul  N\heii  ho  h;iJ 
fallen  asleep,  they  rilled  his  pockets,  aud 
walked  off  with  his  dollars. 

"  AVe  may  want  them,"  said  the 
Swaggerer,  "  and  stopping  his  journey 
is  no  sin." 

For  three  weeks  they  kept  on,  and 
each  day  found  them  with  gatheriiig 
courage.  It  was  the  old  story  over 
again. 

At  last  a  line  of  mountains  ap- 
peared in  the  horizon,  and  Jim  Black 
told  them  that  beyond  lay  iSevada. 

"  \\  e'll  camp  by  'em  to-night,"  he 
said,  '•  and  move  through  the  Great  Gap 
to-morrow.  Then  we  can  begin  to  look 
about  us." 

They  laughed  with  glee,  and,  as  they 
walked  along,  sang  coarse  songs,  which 
they  had  picked  up  in  Makepeace 
Jibber's  saloon  in  Xew  York. 

And  none  enjoyed  better  spirits  than 
the  Sneezer. 

lie  had  a  voice  like  a  cracked  fiddle, 
and  he  gave  his  friends  a  pretty  dose  of 
it.  As  he  only  knew  one  song  it  soon 
became  monotonous. 

"I'll  hit  you  over  the  head  if  you 
open  your  mouth  with  that  song  again," 
growled  the  Swaggerer ;  "  what  the 
deuce  have  vou  to  do  with  the  '  Young 
May  Moon'*?" 

"I  didn't  write  the  song,"  urged  the 
Sneezer,  "  and  I  suppose  there  is  such  a 
thino;  as  a  voung  Mav  moon — occasion- 
ally." 

"  "\Ve  don't  want  it  here,"  said  the 
Swaggerer,  and  the  vocalisation  of  the 
Sneezer  ceased. 

But  he  was  cheerful — very  cheerful, 
and  when  they  stopped  for  the  night,  he 
skipped  about  as  he  made  the  cooking 
arrangements. 

He  had  arranged  everything  when  it 
occurred  to  him  that  he  wanted  water 
for  the  boiler. 

"  And  I  don't  see  any/'  he  said. 

"  You  are  sure  to  find  a  spring  do^Ti 
the  gorge  yonder,"  said  Jim  Black  ;  "  go 
and  look  for  it." 

The  Sneezer  facetiously  shouldered  the 
boiler  as  if  it  had  been  a  mighty  burden, 
and  went  off  humming  the  tune  that  had 
so  exasperated  the  Swaggerer. 

He  Dlung-ed  into  the  gorf^e,  and  dis- 
appeared. 

They  waited  nearly  half-an-hour,  and 
he  did  not  return.     Then  thev  begran  to 


mutter    and    heap    anathemas    on    his 
head. 

"  AVe  sha'n't  have  supper  to-night." 

"  Perhaps  there's  no  water." 

"  menty,"  said  Jim  Black,  "  I  can 
tell  tlie  signs  of  it.  He's  found  it  not  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  down." 

"  AVhat's  he  stopping  for,  then  ?  "' 
said  the  Panther.     "  I'll  go  and  sec." 

AVith  his  pipe  between  his  teeth,  he 
lounged  a^^■a^',  and  was  also  lost  to 
view. 

They  waited  for  him  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  and  he  did  not  return.  The 
minutes  flew  by,  and  close  upon  an  hour 
had  elapsed  since  the  Sneezer  departed, 
and  nothing  was  seen  of  him  or  the 
Panther. 

"  What's  the  meaning  of  this  ?  "  the 
Swaggerer  asked,  pale  as  a  spectre. 

"JDon't  know,"  said  Jim  Black,  with 
a  lowering  brow.  "  You  had  better 
go  and  see." 

"  Hadn't  we  better  go  together  ?  " 

**  Confound  you  !  If  you  are  afraid 
to  go  alone,  I'll  join  you." 

The  Settler  rose  from  his  seat  with  an 
angry  air,  and  hurried  into  the  gorge. 

"  Have  your  shooter  ready,"  said  the 
Settler,  curtly. 

"  1  have  it,"  replied  the  Swaggerer. 

Ere  they  had  gone  far,  they  came  in 
sight  of  the  familiar  figures  —  the 
Sneezer  seated  on  the  ground,  and  tho 
Panther  standing  beside  him. 

No  enemy  was  near,  no  sound  or  sign 
of  conflict. 

The  Settler  and  the  Swaggerer 
laughed  outright. 

"  I'm  goino:  back,"  said  the  former. 

The  Swaggerer,  now  that  there  was 
no  visible  danger,  decided  to  go  on 
alone. 

But  as  he  drew  nearer  he  saw  that 
something  was  wrong.  The  Sneezer's 
face  was  deathly  white,  and  his  eyes 
glaring.  He  did  not  appear  to  be 
conscious  of  the  presence  of  his  com- 
panion. 

"  What's  the  matter  with  him  ?  "  the 
Swaggerer  asked. 

"  I  don't  know,"  replied  the  Panther. 
"  I  found  him  as  you  see  him  now.  I've 
spoken  to  him,  shaken  him,  cursed 
him,  but  he  takes  no  notice  of  me." 

"To-morrow,"  said  the  Sneezer, 
vacantly,  "  to-morrow  !  " 

"  There,  that's  how  he's  been    going 
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on,"  said  the  Pantlier.  "  '  To-morrow, 
to-morrow,'  nothing  but  '  to-morrow.'  " 

"  Look  at  me,  Sneezer,"  said  the 
Swaggerer,  bending  down.  "  Don't 
you  know  who  I  am  ?  " 

"  To-morrow,"  said  tbe  Sneezer,  in 
exactly  the  same  way  as  before. 

"It's  my  opinion,"  muttered  the 
Panther,  "that  he's  gone  daft." 

"  He's  had  a  shaking  of  some  sort," 
replied  the  Swaggerer,  an  old  fear 
growing  upon  him.  "  Perhaps  he's 
seen — him." 

"What,  here?"  asked  tlie  Panther, 
looking  at  the  high,  sloping  sides  of  tbe 
gorge.  "  How  could  he  get  here,  ahead 
of  us?" 

"  I  don't  know.  If  he  made  up  his 
mind,  he  would  do  it." 

"  To-morrow,"  murmured  theSneezer. 
"  One  more  day  to  live  !  One — one — 
one—" 

"  Now  I  know,"  said  the  Swaggerer, 
with  a  shiver.  "  We  have  been  tracked 
to  this  place,  and  the  Sneezer  is  doomed." 

"  We'll  have  it  out,  then,"  said  the 
Panther,   resolutelv.      "  Let's   stick   to 


him,  and  the  moment  the  cub  appears 
one  of  us  ought  to  bring  him  down." 

"Jim  Black  might,"  said  the 
Swaggerer,  gloomily.  "  He's  got  luck 
on  the  right  side." 

"Anyhow,"  said  the  Panther,  "let 
to-morrow  settle  it.  He  can't  kill  the 
Sneezer  without  our  knowing  it  if  we 
stick  to  our  post,  and  he  can  settle  us  all 
at  once.     Let  us  have  a  fight  for  it." 

"  It  is  all  very  well  to  talk,"  said  the 
Swaggerer  ;  "  but  the  young  beggar  is 
fireproof." 

"  Bah !  "  growled  the  Panther. 
"  Catch  hold  of  the  Sneezer.  I'll  fill 
the  pot  with  water,  and  bring  it  alono-." 

"  Come,  get  up,  old  man,"  said  the 
Swaggerer. 

The  Sneezer  got  upon  his  feet  very 
slowly,  stared  at  the  sky,  and  muttered 
again — 

'"  To-morrow — to  morrow  !  " 

He  said  no  more,  but  quietly  went 
back  to  the  spot  where  they  were  camp- 
ing, and  then  lay  down  beside  the  fire 
which  Jim  Black  had  been  attendino^ 
to. 
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CHAPTER  L. 

THE    EVENTFUL    DAY A    JOURNEY    INTO    THE    PASS TRUE    TO    HIS   TRYST. 


It  was  in  vain  that  they  tried  to  get  a 
coherent  account  of  what  had  transpired 
from  the  Sneezer.  He  was  hopelessly 
bewildered,  helplessly  lost. 

All  he  said  was  "  To-morrow  !  "  and 
stared  wildly  about  him. 

But,  as  our  readers  may  guess,  he 
had  seen  Jack. 

The  dauntless  and  determined  avenger 
had  kept  well  upon  their  trail.  If  he 
had  lacked  information,  parties  whom 
he  had  met  supplied  him  with  what  he 
wanted. 

Across  the  plain,  through  the  woods, 
he  came  as  straight  as  the  others  had 
gone,  and  in  the  night  periods  he  headed 
them,  and  entered  the  mountain  gorge 
to  await  their  coming. 

Watching  from  afar,  he  beheld  the 
Sneezer  come  in  search  of  water,  and  he 
lay  close  until  there  were  only  a  few 
feet  between  them. 

Then  he  rose  and  confronted  the 
wretched  coward. 


The  shock  to  the  Sneezer  was  very 
great.  He  could  neither  move  nor 
speak  until  Jack  had  set  his  seal  upon 
him  and  gone. 

A  touch  on  the  forehead,  and  the 
words,  "  I  will  come  for  you  to-morrow," 
were  all,  but  how  pregnant  with  horror 
to  the  wretched  hearer. 

He  sank  on  the  ground  in  a  sitting 
position,  and  staring  straight  ahead, 
muttered,  "  To-morrow,"  again  and 
again,  like  one  who  repeats  a  sentence 
of  death. 

And  it  was  thus  the  Panther  found 
him. 

As  nothing  lucid  could  be  extracted 
from  him,  they  left  him  to  himself,  and 
the  night  coming  they  sought  sleep. 

Jim  Black,  the  Settler,  and  the 
Panther  slept,  but  the  other  two  lay 
awake. 

At  intervals  the  Sneezer  repeated  the 
words  so  fixed  on  his  memory,  and 
presently  they  assumed  the  significance 
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of  a  deatli-kuell  iu  tlie  listener's 
ears. 

The  gaps  of  silence  between  were  also 
terrible  to  him.  They  appeared  to 
increase  in  length,  and  at  times  the 
Swaggerer  thought  that  his  doomed 
comrade  must  have  fallen  asleep. 

"  At  last,"  he  would  say,  and 
immediately  the  monotonous  words 
•would  boom  iu  his  ears — 

''  To-morrow." 

The  Panther  might  express  disbelief 
in.  or  indilfereuee  to,  this  portent,  but 
the  Swagi:;erer  was  sure  that  Jack  had 
appeared,  and  named  the  coming  day 
for  vengeance. 

"He  is  not  to  be  shaken  off,"  he 
thought,  "and  he  will  leave  me  to  the 
last." 

The  night  passed  slowly,  wretchedly, 
wearily.  At  the  first  streak  of  dawn 
they  were  all  moving. 

"'SVe  will  get  on,"  said  the  Settler; 
"  a  bit  of  breakfast  now,  and  something 
more  the  other  side  of  the  pass." 

The  Swaggerer  took  his  share,  but 
did  not  eat  it ;  the  Sneezer  did  not  even 
take  his. 

AVhen  the  Panther  offered  him  some 
dried  meat,  he  only  said,  "  To-morrow." 

"■  Curse  to-morrow  !  "  hissed  the 
Panther. 

"Xo — to-day,  to-day!"  cried  the 
Sneezer  :  "  for  me  it  is  accursed.  I  am 
a  doomed  man  !  " 

He  was  speaking  more  rationally,  but 
the  terror  w^as  as  strong  as  ever  upon 
him.  The  Swaggerer  asked  him  what 
had  happened  in  the  gorge  on  the 
previous  day. 

"What  matters?"  the  Sneezer 
answered  ;  "  you  will  see  the  end  of  it 
soon." 

"  TVe  wiE  stand  bv  you,"  said  the 
Panther  ;  "  don't  be  afraid.  When  the 
time  comes  you  must  fight.  Young 
Jack  can't  kill  the  lot." 

"  But  you  can  do  nothing  for  me," 
he  said.  "You  could  not  save  the 
Pantaloon,  or  Dunmore,  or  ^lagson." 

"  I  saved  myself,''  said  Jim  Black, 
with  a  braggart  air. 

"  Perhaps,"  said  the  Sneezer. 

It  was  observed  by  the  others  that, 
although  terrified  so  much,  the  Sneezer 
gave  out  none  of  those  nasal  outbursts 
with  which  they  had  so  long  been 
familiar,  and  it  puzzled  them  not  a  little. 


It  did  not  occur  to  these  men  that. 
there  is  a  terror  too  great  for  ordinary 
expression,  as  well  as  a  grief  too  deep 
for  tears. 

But  so  it  is,  and  such  a  terror  was  on 
the  Sneezer. 

There  was  only  one  -  road  open  to 
them  if  they  meant  to  go  on,  and  that 
was  the  pass  before  them ;  so  they 
started,  the  three  boasd'id  ruflians 
ahead,  and  the  Sneezer  lagging  a  little 
behind  them. 

He  walked  with  his  head  down,  and 
the  movement  was  merely  mechanical. 

Each  moment  his  eyes  grew  wilder. 

His  gaze  wandered  up  and  down  the 
great  slopes  of  broken  rock  on  either 
side  of  him.  Each  moment  he  expected 
Jack  to  appear. 

But  an  hour  passed,  and  they  saw 
nothing  of  him. 

"  It  was  all  fancy,"  the  Swaggerer 
said. 

"  You  bet  ten  to  one  on  it,"  replied 
Jim  Black. 

But  barely  had  the  words  been 
uttered,  when  a  gasping  cry  was  heard 
from  the  Sneezer  behind  them. 

Thej''  turned  quickly,  and  saw  him  in 
the  last  stage  of  mortal  fear. 

He  was  still  erect,  but  all  life,  save  in 
his  eyes,  had  left  his  face. 

His  gaze  was  turned  to  the  summit  of 
the  pass,  and  they,  following  it,  saw  a 
figure  high  above  them. 

It  was  some  three  hundred  feet  away, 
and  of  greatly  diminished  proportions, 
but  there  was  no  need  for  them  to  look 
twnce  to  see  who  it  was. 

The  slim,  lithe,  well-proportioned 
figure  of  Jack  the  Avenger  was  too  well 
known  to  them. 

He  was  slowly  descending,  and 
carried  in  his  hand  a  revolver.  As  he 
drew  nearer,  they  saw  that  his  eyes 
were  fixed  on  the  haploss  Sneezer. 

He  did  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  their 
presence.  Certainly  he  did  not  heed 
them,  and  came  slowly  down  until  he 
was  within  thirty  yards  of  them. 

Then  he  paused,  and  slowly  raised  his 
revolver. 

Where  was  the  courage  of  the 
braggarts  then  ?  It  oozed  out  of  their 
finger-ends. 

A  whisper  in  each  of  their  hearts 
bade  them  keep  still.     It  said — 

"  He  has  come  to  kill  but  one.     If  we 
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let  liim  alone,  he  will  let  us  go.  "We 
may  escape  liim  yet." 

As  for  Jim  Black,  he  tried  to  hide 
behind  the  others,  but  his  burly  form 
was  not  so  easily  disposed  of. 

Jack,  without  looking  at  him,  had 
already  noticed  his  presence — nay,  more, 
he  had  known  for  days  that  the  Settler 
had  returned  to  his  old  ways  and  old 
companions. 

But  how  fared  it  with  the  terror- 
stricken  Sneezer  ? 

He  saw  the  dread  revolver  raised,  his 
lips  moved,  but  no  sound  escaped  him, 
and  suddenly  he  fell,  as  if  he  had  been 
shot. 


"  Atch~e — e— e — e — ew  !  " 
At  last  his  terror  had  found  expression, 
but  the  sound  that  so  often  caused  mirth 
among  his  companions  raised  no  merri- 
ment now.  It  had  an  expression  in  it 
that  had  never  been  heard  before. 

After  it  escaped  him  he  lay  still,  and 
Jack  came  down  calmly  and  looked  at 
him.  The  Sneezer  lay  still,  with  his 
eyes  fixed. 

There  was  no  terror  in  them  now,  no 
expression  whatever,  and  a  film  was 
slowly  gathering  over  the  surface. 

The  Sneezer  was  no  more — mortal 
fear  had  killed  him. 
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CHAPTER  LI. 

DISHONOUR   AMONG   THIEVES AN    OFFER   NOT    TO    BE    REFUSED. 


Jack  had  not  fired  a  shot,  and  replacing 
his  revolver  in  his  breast,  he  turned  his 
back  upon  the  living  and  the  dead,  and 
retraced  his  way  up  the  mountain- 
side. 

The  three  living  men  let  him  go 
without  moving,  nor  did  they  speak 
until  he  had  deliberately  clambered  up 
the  side  of  the  pass,  and  disapjjeared 
over  the  summit. 

Then  the  spell  that  had  been  upon 
them  was  broken. 

They  turned  and  looked  at  each  other 
in  a  semi-sheepish  fashion,  and  all  began 
to  make  excuses  for  their  cowardice  at 
once. 

"  I  thought  jou  meant  to  bring  him 
down,"  said  the  Swaggerer  to  the 
Panther. 

"  And  I  left  him  to  you,"  replied  the 
Panther.  "  I  felt  sure  you  or  Jim 
would  do  the  trick." 

"  I've  beaten  him  once,"  said  the 
Settler,  "and  that  was  my  share  of  the 
work.  But  how  about  the  Sneezer  ? 
He's  fainted." 

"  The  cub  didn't  think  him  worth 
shooting,"  said  the  Swaggerer,  with  a 
faint  smile.  "  Now,  Sneezer,  old  man, 
up  you  get." 

He  was  going  to  give  him  a  friendly 
kick,  but  the  action  was  stopped  by  the 
sight  of  the  dead  man's  face. 

"  Merciful  powers!"  he  cried  ;  "look 
there — he's  gone  !  " 


"He  can't  be,"  cried  the  Panther, 
hurriedly ;  "  he  wasn't  even  fired  at.'' 

"But  he's  dead,  I  tell  you." 

And  so  they  all  saw,  and  again  dark 
dread  returned  to  dwell  in  their  hearts. 

"  I  begin  to  think,  with  some  that  are 
dead  and  gone,"  said  the  Swaggerer, 
hoarsely,  "  that  there  is  more  than  a 
mortal  power  in  this  young  Jack  Bold- 
heart." 

"  Killed  without  a  touch,"  murmured 
the  Panther,  and  Jim  Black's  brows 
were  bent  in  troubled  meditation. 

"  He  keeps  his  word,"  he  said,  in  a 
tone  scarcely  above  a  whisper. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  Swaggerer,  involun- 
tarily answering  him. 

And  then  there  was  a  silence. 

"I  suppose  we  ought  to  bury  the  poor 
devil,"  said  the  Settler,  at  last. 

"  It's  only  what  we  might  look  for — 
ourselves,"  replied  the  Swaggerer. 

They  buried  him  as  they  had  buried 
the  Pantaloon,  by  laying  him  in  a 
hollow  and  covering  him  with  huge 
stones,  raising  a  cairn  some  eight  feefc 
over  him. 

While  engaged  in  this  work,  they 
spoke  in  whispers,  but  after  it  was  done, 
and  they  were  moving  on  again,  they 
talked  in  something  like  their  old  strain. 

"It's  all  luck,"  said  the  Panther; 
"  this  young  Jack's  got  the  run  of  it. 
He  started  well,  and  we  play  our  game 
badly,  but,  by  heaven  !  we'll  win  it  yet." 
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The  Settler  recovered  his  spirits  the 
boonest  of  them  all.  lie  had  a  hope 
that  Jack  had  not  perceived  him,  and 
having  been  spared  once,  might  he  not 
eon-iider  himself  in  the  light  of  a 
pardoned  man  ? 

"  I  run  a  risk,"  he  thought,  "  in  being 
with  these  fellows.  I'll  cut  'era  as  soon 
as  I  can." 

But  they  had  got  a  mutual  belief  in 
the  Settler's  company  being  in  some  way 
a  protection  for  them,  therefore  they 
wished  that  all  sliould  keep  together. 

The  Settler  soon  discovered  as  much 
by  the  way  they  kept  watch  over  him. 

During  the  next  ten  days  he  was  not 
;.lone.  Even  at  night  he  detected  that 
one  watched  while  the  other  slept,  and 
he  began  to  curse  the  day  that  had 
brought  them  together  again. 

At  last  he  made  an  attempt  to  get 
away. 

Tiiey  had  come  within  measurable 
distance  of  the  silver  country,  and  were 
camping  in  a  wood.  About  midnight 
it  seemed  to  him  that  both  the  Swag- 
gerer and  the  Panther  were  sleeping. 

'*  X ow's  the  time,"  he  thought,  and 
lying  down,  began  to  creep  away. 

He  had  gone  about  twenty  yards  when 
he  saw  the  Panther  spring  up,  and 
make  towards  him. 

"  Come  back,  Jim  Black  !  "  he  cried. 

"I'm  not  going  far,"  replied  the 
Settler. 

"  You  are  going  too  far  for  us,"  cried 
the  Panther ;  "  pull  up  and  come  back, 
or  I'll  fire  !  " 

The  Settler  rose,  and  came  sullenly 
back  to  his  place. 

The  Swaggerer,  now  awake,  and  fully 
alive  to  what  had  been  going  on,  took 
the  opportunity  to  speak  openly. 

"  It   won't  do,   Jim,"  he  said ;  "  we 

"will  go  on  together,  and  stand  by  each 

other  until  we  fall." 

.  "I  think  it  best  to  separate,"  replied 

''     the  Settler  ;  "  there's  no  reason  or  sense 

in  our.  keeping  together." 

"  Xever  mind  if  there  isn't,"  said  the 
Panther;  "  we'll  do  it." 

The  Settler  looked  at  him,  loweringly, 
and  his  hand  moved  towards  his  revolver 
pocket.  The  Swaggerer  whipped  his 
weapon  out,  and  turned  the  muzzle 
towards  him. 

"^'Xo,  Settler,"  he  said;  "that  won't 
do" 


"I  suppose  not,"  replied  the  Settler; 
"  you  are  two  to  one." 

"  Come,  don't  let  us  have  a  split," 
said  tlie  Panther  ;  '*  wo  don't  any  of  us 
want  to  help  that  young  lire-eater.  We 
must  stand  by  eacli  otlier." 

"  And  then  the  odds  are  against  \is," 
urged  the  Swaggerer.  "Let  us  shako 
hands  and  swear  to  stand  by  each  other." 

The  oath  was  taken — but  what  arc 
oaths  to  such  men  ? 

They  keep  them  when  it  is  convenient 
to  do  so,  and  break  them  when  it  serves 
their  purpose. 

They  pursued  their  way,  tho  Settler 
with  his  eyes  open  for  signs  of  the 
precious  ore. 

A  whole  week  they  moved  about — • 
not  exactly  in  a  bee-line,  but  dodging 
here  and  there  to  inspect  portions  of  the 
country  that  looked  promising. 

But  they  found  not  what  they  sought. 

"It's  our  luck,"  said  the  Swaggerer, 
grimly. 

One  day  they  came  across  a  beaten 
track,  and  pursued  it. 

Ere  they  had  gone  many  miles  they 
saw  a  man  on  horseback  approaching. 

"  Who  is  that?"  asked  the  Swaggerer. 

"  It  looks  like  young  Jack,"  replied 
the  Panther. 

"Jack  be  hanged!"  growled  the 
Settler.  "  It's  a  man  of  forty,  if  he  is 
a  day." 

"  I  wonder  if  he  has  any  coin,"  said 
the  Swaggerer,  with  a  meaning  look. 

"  You  bet  he's  got  some,"  returned 
the  Settler. 

"  Would  it  not  be  a  kindness  to  relieve 
him  ?  " 

The  Panther  assented,  and  the  Swag- 
gerer rapidly  portioned  out  the  work. 

"  You  take  the  bridle,  Settler ;  you 
catch  him  by  the  leg.  Panther,  and 
pitch  him  out  of  the  saddle,  and  I'll 
cover  him  when  he's  down." 

"Don't  bungle  it,"  said  the  Settler. 
"  He  looks  like  a  man  who  will  fight." 

"  Look  as  innocent  as  you  can,"  said 
the  Swaggerer ;  "  and  no  man  .show  a 
weapon  until  I've  got  him  on  the  grass. 
Shamble  a  bit,  as  if  every  bone  ached  in 
your  body,  and  you  were  dead-beat." 

The  assumption  was  carried  out  to 
perfection,  and  the  stranger  came  along 
as  if  he  suspected  nothing. 

He  proved  to  be  a  man  of  gigantic 
power,  and  the  horse  he  bestrode  waa 
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a  noble  creature.  There  was  an  appear- 
ance of  opulence  about  him  that  pleased 
the  would-be  plunderers. 

When  within  ten  yards  of  them,  he 
suddenly  reined  up,  whipped  out  a  brace 
of  revolvers,  and  covered  them. 

"  Now,  lads,"  he  said,  "  I  know  your 
game,  and  let  me  tell  you  that  it  don't 
pay  here." 

They  were  not  prepared  for  this,  and 
could  do  nothing  in  defence. 

"  A  fool's  game,"  he  continued,  "  for 
there's  nothing  to  be  got  out  of  me. 
I've  a  biscuit,  a  brandy-flask,  and  these 
two  poppers — nothing  more." 

"  Ptide  on,  then,"  said  the  Swaggerer. 

"'Not  so,"  he  answered,  "for  I  want 
such  men  as  you." 

"  On  what  game  ?  "  asked  the  Settler. 

"Light  work,  good  pay,  and  plenty 
of  fun,"  was  the  reply,  "  and  no  risk  of 
breaking  the  law." 

"  We  must  know  what  it  is,"  said  the 
Panther. 

"  It's  to  work  on  a  bit  of  land  I  have 
a  few  miles  farther  up,"  said  the 
stranger.  "All  your  grub  and  drink 
found,  and  ten  dollars  a  day  for  a  year ; 
after  that  a  percentage  on  the  profits." 

"  Gammon,"  said  the  Settler. 

"It's  no  gammon,  my  friend,"  calmly 
rejoined  the  other.  "  Say  the  word,  and 
you  shall  be  on  my  ground  in  half-an- 


hour.  If  vou  don't  like  my  offer,  go 
back."        ' 

"  Go  back  !  "  exclaimed  the  Settler. 

"Yes,  my  friend.  If  you  go  on 
without  a  pass  from  me,  my  men  will 
string  you  up." 

He  looked  as  if  he  was  speaking  the 
truth,  and  the  trio  held  a  consultation 
together. 

"It's  good  pay,"  said  the  Swaggerer, 
"  and  I  think  I  see  what  his  game  is. 
He's  got  a  mine,  and  is  working  it  in 
secret." 

"  It  isn't  a  bad  offer,"  said  the  Panther. 

"  No,"  assented  the  Settler. 

"  And  I  don't  think  that  that  young 
devil  could  follow  us,"  said  the  Swag- 
gerer. 

"  Well,  lads,  what  do  you  say  ?  "  sung 
out  the  stranger. 

"  We  accept  your  offer,"  replied  the 
Swaggerer. 

"  Wisely  done,"  rejoined  the  stranger. 
"  Trot  on  ahead,  and  I'll  follow  you. 
Go  your  own  pace,  and  it  will  suit  my 
horse  and  me," 

As  they  were  about  to  start,  he  asked 
their  names,  and  they  gave  them  as  they 
are  known  to  our  readers. 

"  And  I  suppose  you  can  give  us 
yours  ?  "  said  the  Swaggerer. 

"I  am  known  here,"  he  replied,  '-'as 
the  Silver  King." 
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CHAPTER  LII. 

THE    SILVER   KINg's    RIVAL GOOD    LUCK   AND    BAD   NEWS. 


A  YEAR  has  passed  away,  and  the  three 
remaining  foes  of  Jack  are  still  alive. 

They  were  now  working  for  Tom 
Jordan,  alias  the  Silver  King,  and  re- 
ceived good  pay  and  rations.  They  had 
had  good  companionship,  and  altogether 
a  very  jolly  time  of  it. 

Of  course,  they  had  kept  the  dark 
secret  of  their  previous  lives,  as  others 
around  them  doubtless  had  done  also. 

What  had  the  past  to  do  with  the 
present  ? 

The  trio  Avovked  well,  and  worked 
better  as  the  time  passed  on  without  a 
sign  of  Jack.  Hope  grew  strong,  and 
became  almost  a  certainty. 

"  He  has  lost  us,"  said  the  Swaggerer. 

And  at  night,   when  work  was  over, 


who  could  swagger  about  so  well  as 
he? 

Tom  Jordan  treated  his  men  well. 
They  had  the  strongest  liquor  to  drink, 
and  the  best  tobacco  and  cigars  to  smoke, 
and  furthermore  they  had  all  they  liked 
when  work  was  over. 

"  Business  in  the  day,  and  pleasure 
at  night,"  was  his  motto. 

Altogether  he  had  about  a  hundred 
men  digging  and  blasting  quartz,  and 
keeping  the  pounding-machines  going, 
but  more  than  half  had  shares  in  the 
business. 

Every  week  or  so  a  worker  became  a 
shareholder,  and  he  was  then  called  upon 
to  "  stand  treat." 

This  took  the  form  of  liquor,  and  tna 
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debauch  tliat  followed  generally  passed 
away  the  Sunday. 

^Vhen  it  came  to  the  turn  of  the 
Swaggerer  and  his  companions,  they 
had  very  high  jinks  indeed. 

Everybody  got  drunk  except  the 
cunning  Tom  Jordan. 

lie  was  always  sober. 

Ilis  share  of  the  mine  was  half  the 
protits.  for  he  had  discovered  it ;  the  rest, 
when  the  wages  were  paid,  was  divided 
among  the  shareholders. 

Even  they  grew  rapidly  rich,  and 
Tom  Jordan  s  share  was  immense. 

Xo  Avonder  that  he  was  called  and 
considered  himself  the  Silver  King. 

But  on  the  day  when  the  trio  became 
shareholders  he  had  a  rude  awakening. 

The  "  boys "  were  all  merry,  drink 
had  not  yet  made  them  quarrelsome, 
and  they  were  singing,  swearing  eternal 
friendship,  and  in  a  general  way  going 
through  the  scale  of  drunken  friend- 
ship. 

And  who  so  sweet  and  friendly  as  the 
Swaggerer?  who  so  bluff  and  hearty  as 
the  Settler  ?  and  who  so  quietly  agree- 
able as  the  Panther  ? 

'•'  You  are  three  good  fellows,"  said 
Tom  Jordan,  when  he  had  got  them  a 
little  apart  from  the  rest,  ''  and  I  like 
you — only  you  are  so  precious  soft." 

"  Soft,  are  we  ?  "  said  the  Swaggerer, 
with  a  drimken  wink,  and  the  Settler 
swore  that  he  was  as  wicked  as  Satan 
himself. 

"  I  don't  see  it,"  said  Jordan,  shaking 
his  head. 

It  was  his  way  to  get  hold  of  men  in 
their  cups,  and  wheedle  the  secret  of 
their  lives  out  of  them. 

Interesting  facts  they  disclosed  might 
one  day  become  useful. 

"Ah,  you  don't  know,"  said  the 
■^"vaggerer,  with  a  wink.  i 

The  Panther  nudged  him.  lie  was  | 
not  so  drunk  as  the  rest,  and  had  a  dim  l 
idea  of  the  nature  of  Tom  Jordan's  i 
examination . 

"TThat  do  you  want,  Panther?"' 
asked  the  Swaggerer.  ' 

"  A   drink,"    quickly    put    in    Tom  i 
Jordan,  as  he  forced  a  glass   of  spirits 
into  the  Panther's  hand.     "Drink,  my  ' 
lad,  you  are  one  of  the  company  to-day, 
and  ought  to  wet  the  occasion." 

The  Panther  drank,  and  all  his  caution 
was  gone.     He,  too,   fell  into  the  trap, 


and  was  the  first  to  let  otit  anything  of 
the  past. 

"  Didn't  you  call  us  soft?  "  he  asked. 

"  I  did,"  said  Jordan  ;  "  precious  soft." 

The  Panther  steadied  himself  with 
one  hand  \ipon  the  table,  and  laid  tho 
other  on  Jordan's  shoulder. 

"  You  nre  a  darned  fool,"  he  said. 

"  I  don't  think  that,"  replied  Jordan, 
with  an  air  of  simplicity.  "  I'm  not 
mighty  cute,  but  I  ain't  a  fool." 

"  You  must  be,"  said  the  Panther, 
with  a  savage  laugh,  "to  think  that  wo 
are  soft.  Why,  man,  we've  done — what 
haven't  we  done,  Swaggerer  ?  " 

"Everything," replied  the  Swaggerer,, 
unsteadily  lighting  a  cigar. 

"  "NVe  have  dyed  hands,"  said  tlie 
Panther,  holding  them  up,  "  aye,  and 
bodies,  too ;  we  are  dyed  with  blood 
from  head  to  foot." 

"  So,"  said  Jordan,  with  a  nod. 

"  It  is  so,"  replied  the  Panther,  with 
a  sneer.  "  Soft,  indeed !  I  wonder 
who  settled  the  captain  of  the 
'Albatross'?     Who—" 

"  Stop  a  minute,"  interposed  the 
Swaggerer  ;  "  you  give  such  a  poor  out-- 
line  of  a  story.     Let  me  tell  it." 

And  then,  with  drunken  exultation, 
he  told  Tom  Jordan  how  he  had  "  settled 
the  business "  of  Captain  Boldheart, 
and  drowned  his  youngest  son,  and  sent- 
the  eldest  adrift  upon  the  sea. 

But  he  did  not  say  anything  about 
Jack  having  escaped,  and  carried  out 
such  terrible  vengeance  on  four  members 
of  the  band. 

He  left  Tom  Jordan  to  infer  that  Jack 
had  died  also. 

"  That's  a  very  pretty  story,"  said 
Tom  Jordan,  earnest!}^,  "  a  very  pretty 
story.  You  ain't  quite  so  soft  as  I 
thought.  Now,  what's  your  story?" 
turning  to  the  Settler.  "  I  hope  you 
have  something  good  for  me." 

"  I  think  80,"  said  the  Settler,  who 
had  been  burning  to  give  vent  to  his 
bit  of  brag  ;  "just  listen." 

But  Tom  Jordan  did  not  listen  to  his 
story  that  day,  for  as  the  Settler  opened 
his  lips,  a  tall,  grey-headed,  wiry  man, 
in  the  costume  of  a  hunter,  came  into 
the  shanty,  and  joined  the  group. 

"  Hullo,  Ralph  !  back  again  ?  "  cried 
Jordan. 

"  Yes  ;  I'm  making  round  this  way 
for  deer,"  repHed  Ptalph  ;  "  seen  any  ?  " 
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"No;  I'm  no  hunter — noi intended.' 

"Only  in  silver,"  replied  the  old 
hunter,  "  and  much  good  it  will  do  you 
when  you've  got  it." 

"  I'll  try  to  make  use  of  it." 

"You  have  no  enjoyment  in  life,  and 
will  waste  all  5^ our  best  time  here. 
When  you  can  neither,  work  nor  play, 
you  will  leave  off,  and  think  about 
spending  your  mone3^" 

"  I  want  to  be  the  tip-topper,"  said 
Tom  Jordan ;  "I  like  to  be  head  of  all 
diggers." 

"  Which  you  ain't,"  said  Ealph, 
shaking  his  head. 

"But  I  am!  " 

"  ISTo,  no,  my  lad,"  said  the  hunter,  in 
a  bantering  tone  ;  "  you  tumbled  on  a 
big  vein,  but  if  you  had  gone  ten  mile 
west,  you  would  have  found  a  bigger." 

"  Who  says  so  ?  " 

"  I  do,  for  I've  seen  it," 

"  Ah,  that's  your  fancy." 

"  No,  it  ain't,"  replied  the  hunter  ; 
"  it's  being  worked  b}'  a  gang  of  men 
better  than  yours,  and  at  the  head  of 
them  is  one  who  knows  his  business." 

"What's  his  name?"  asked  Tom 
Jordan,  pale  with  fury. 

"  Abel  Newcombe." 

"  What !  "  cried  Jordan,  now  livid. 
"  Abel,  my  old  partner,  that  I  swore  to 
ruin,  because  he  married  the  woman  I 
was  spoons  on." 

"  He's  there,"  said  Ralph,  "  and  his 
wife  is  with  him,  so  is  his  daughter,  a 
very  pretty  girl." 

"  But  are  you  sure  he  beats  me  ?  " 
asked  Jordan. 

"  Sure  of  it.  He's  rolling  in  twice 
as  much  as  you.  He  is  the  true  Silver 
King," 

"  It's  hard  for  me  to  hear  this,"  said 
Jordan,  Atiping  his  forehead.  "  With  any 
man  I  should  have  felt  it ;  but  to  think 
that  Abel  Newcombe,  who  I  drove  out 
of  every  place  where  I  found  him, 
should  have  the  luck,  it's  madden- 
ing!" 

"  You  do  take  it  to  heart,"  said  Ralph. 
"  I  was  afraid  you  would." 

"  Who  is  with  them  ?  " 

"  Oh,  somxC  good  men,  mostly  English, 
and  one  young  fellow  I've  made  a  friend 
on.  He  didn't  care  a  rap  for  3^our 
silver  ;  was  often  out  with  me  on  the 
hunt." 

"No  'counting  for  tastes,"  said  the 


Swaggerer.     "  What's   the   young  foe 
like?" 

"  Oh,  he's  bright  and  spry,"  said 
Ralph,  "  but  not  so  merry  as  I  should 
like  to  see  him.  He  'pears  to  me  to  be 
looking  about  him  like," 

"  So  we  all  do,"  said  the  Panther. 

"  But  he's  not  looking  about  him  in 
the  ordinary  way,"  replied  Ralph,  "  I 
heard  him  talking  to  himself  about 
three  of  'em,  and  they  must  be  found 
before  he  could  rest,  and  sich  like.  You 
look  pale  rather,  master." 

"  The  whisky's  bad,"  said  the  Swag- 
gerer. 

He  and  his  companions  had  heard  the 
words  of  the  hunter,  and  the  truth 
came  upon  them  with  a  rush. 

It  sobered  them, 

"  I  suppose  this  young  fellow  has  a 
name,"  said  the  Swaggerer,  slowly," 

"  In  course  he  have,"  said  Ralph, 

"  What— is— it  ?  " 

"  Jack  Boldheart !  " 

They  were  sober  now.  Their  heads 
were  as  clear  as  they  had  ever  been,  and 
their  nerves  strung  up  to  the  highest 
pitch. 

Aghast  they  looked  at  each  other. 

"  I'll  take  a  drink,"  said  Ralph. 

"  Aye,  do,"  said  Tom  Jordan. 

And  these  two,  in  turn,  exchanged 
glances, 

"  Let  us  all  have  another  drink,"  said 
Ralph ;  "  as  a  rule,  I  stick  to  water,  as 
being  the  stuff  handiest  in  the  woods, 
but  this  is  my  birthday,  and  I  mean  to 
be  merry," 

"  You  look  so,"  said  Tom  Jordan ; 
"  but  my  new  partners  have  all  got  a 
touch  of  something," 

"  There  is  nothing  the  matter  with 
us,"  said  the  Swaggerer,  but  his 
blanched  cheeks  and  quivering  lips  gave 
his  words  the  lie. 

They  all  returned  to  their  drinking, 
and  Tom  Jordan  and  Ralph  renewing 
the  original  subject,  that  of  the  rival 
Silver  King,  the  Swaggerer  drew  a  little 
apart  with  his  friends. 

"A  curse  upon  him  !  "  he  said,  mean- 
ing Jack,  "  to  come  into  our  country  at 
such  a  time." 

"It  Avas  always  so,"  replied  the 
Panther,  with  a  ferocious  oath ;  "  as 
soon  as  we  get  a  streak  of  luck,  he 
conies  to  spoil  it." 

"  I'll  not  budge,"   said  Jim    Black ; 
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**  we've  g-ot  a  fortune  under  onr  noses, 
and  we'll  stand  our  ground.     Is  it  so  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  tlie  Swaggerer  and  the 
Pantlier. 

"Toucli  Landsuponit,"  said  Jim  Black. 

They  did  so,  and  he  continued — 

*^  All  stand  our  groinid,  and  the  man 


who  budges  an  inch  is  a  traitor  to  all, 
and  deserves  death." 

"  He  ought  to  be  shot,"  said  tho 
Panther. 

The  Swaggerer  was  silent. 

"  It  is  so,"  said  Jim,  "  and,  by  heaven  ! 
I'll  shoot  him  I  " 


^  C^>>  t^l  O^^  C^^  t.^1 1^^  C^^  C^^  C.^?-5  <-<!>i  t.^^ 

c^^  c^^  tOi  t-C^  tO->  c^^  c<S>^  cCn  tC^  tC^  t-^^ 


CHAPTER  LIII.  V    i 

ABEL    NE^VC0^1BE'S    DIGGINGS — JACK   IN    GOOD    QUARTERS — A    NOTE    OF    WARNING. 


IxAi.rii,  though  professing  to  keep  his 
birthday,  did  not  drink  much,  nor  stay 
very  long  at  the  shanty  where  the 
liquor  was  sold. 

Taking  advantage  of  a  bit  of  a  brawl 
between  some  of  the  men,  he  quietly 
withdrew. 

His  way  lay  across  a  rugged  country, 
and  ere  he  had  gone  far  he  came  upon  a 
man  sitting  upon  a  stone,  quietly 
smoking  a  pipe. 

It  was  Jacob  Sturmby. 

"  Hullo,  old  man  !  "  he  said,  "  what 
news  ?  " 

"It  was  all  as  I'd  heard,"  replied 
Ralph  ;  "  they  came  into  shares  to-day, 
and  I  give  'em  a  skeer." 

*•'  You  didn't  say  much,  I  hope  ?  " 

"  The  very  mention  of  his  name  was 
enough.  It  bleached  'em  like  linen 
b'iled  in  soda." 

And  Ralph,  as  he  filled  his  pipe  to 
keep  comiDany  with  the  other,  laughed 
heartily. 

They  moved  on  side  by  side,  ascending 
a  rocky  piece  of  country  that  led  them 
to  a  wood,  through  which  they  passed, 
and  finally  came  to  an  open  piece  of 
land,  their  destination. 

Here  was  a  busy  scene,  for  it  was  the 
spot  where  Abel  Xewcombe  reigned, 
and  he  was  the  true  Silver  Xing. 

Hishouse,  of  considerable  proportions, 
though  built  entirely  of  wood,  stood  on 
the  right. 

On  the  left  was  the  engine-house, 
where  the  pounding-machine  was  kept 
going  day  and  night. 

Men  were  moving  to  and  fro,  and 
mules  dragging  in  rough  carts  laden 
with  the  precious  ore. 

At  the  doors  of  numerous  huts  dotted 
aboutj  stood  women,  knitting  or  other- 


wise engagpd,  and  a  number  of  children 
rolled  about  in  the  sunshine. 

A  busy  but  peaceful  scene  ;  no  brawl- 
ing, no  blaspheming — nothing  but  good 
honest  work  and  cheerfulness. 

Seated  on  camp-stools  not  far  from 
the  big  house  were  the  Silver  King  and 
Jack. 

A  year  had  made  some  difference  in 
the  latter  ;  his  figure  was  now  filled  out, 
and  a  finer,  handsomer  young  fellow 
never  walked. 

His  strength  was  apparent  as  he  sat, 
in  the  length  of  limb  and  the  breadth 
of  shoulders. 

In  one  thing  he  was,  however,  un- 
changed. 

The  determined  look  in  his  face 
remained  the  same. 

He  had  paused  in  his  work  of 
vengeance,  but  his  spirit  was  not  at  all 
appeased. 

He  was  going  on  to  the  end,  choosing 
his  own  time  as  he  had  done  before. 

As  Ralph  and  Jacob  Sturmby  drew 
near,  he  rose,  and  Abel  Newcombe,  a 
fine,  handsome  man,  in  the  prime  of  life, 
followed  his  lead. 

"  I'll  just  go  down  to  the  engine- 
house,"  he  said.  "  How  long  will  you 
be  talking  over  your  business,  Jack?" 

"j^jt  more  than  five  minutes,"  Jack 
answered. 

"  ^Yell,  when  5'ou've  finished,  lad,  go 
and  ask  Annie  to  get  out  the  tea.  I'm 
getting  wolfish." 

Jack  was  soon  put  in  possession  of 
what  had  passed  in  the  drinking  shanty, 
and  it  raised  the  shadow  of  a  smile  upon 
his  handsome  face. 

"  You  know  one  from  the  others,  I 
suppose  ?  "  he  said. 

"  Oh,  yes ;  there's  the  Swaggerer, 
with  his  blackguard,   respectable  air," 
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eaid  Ralpli,  "  tlie  Pantlier,  with  his 
gipsy  eyes,  and  the  Settler,  who  could 
do  a  bit  of  housebreaking^  on  a  pinch. 
Oh,  yes,  I  know  'em  all." 

"  Good,"  said  Jack,  "  you  are  a  true 
friend,  honest  Ptalph.  Now,  when  will 
you  travel  that  way  again  ?  " 

"  "When  you  please,"  was  the  ready 
reply. 

"  Within  a  week  ?  " 

"  I'll  go  to-morrow.  It  don't  matter 
to  me,"  said  Ralph  ;  "  the  country  is 
pretty  much  alike." 

"  Then  I  will  get  you  to  leave  a 
written  message  with  the  Settler,"  said 
Jack.  "  You  can  do  itopenly  or  secretly." 

"  Which  you  please,"  said  Ralph. 

"  Perhaps  he  had  better  not  know  mj 
messenger,"  rejoined  Jack.  "I  will 
give  you  the  letter  by-and-by." 

He  left  them,  and  entered  the  house 
of  Abel  Newcombe.  There  was  no  in- 
termediate passage  or  hall ;  the  open 
door  led  straight  into  a  huge  kitchen. 

A  number  of  hams  and  sides  of  bacon, 
and  various  and  many  other  good  things, 
were  hanging  from  the  rafters,  and 
scattered  about  were  chairs  and  cooking 
utensils  without  stint. 

It  was  a  model  of  the  opulent  settler's 
home,  as  the  house  was  throughout. 

A  fire  burned  on  the  hearth,  and  near 
it  stood  a  woman,  who  might  have  been 
forty,  but  looked  j^ounger,  and  near  her 
was  a  girl  of  eighteen,  whose  cheeks 
deepened  in  colour  as  Jack  came  in. 

The  mother  had  been  very  pretty, 
and  was  remarkably  good-looking  still. 
Xo  more  silky  hair  ever  crowned  the 
head  of  woman,  nor  eyes  of  deeper  blue 
ever  beamed  upon  man,  and  rosier  cheeks 
or  riper  lips  never  helped  a  woman  to 
be  charming. 

Annie  was  like  her  mother,  as  pretty, 
if  not  prettier,  than  she  had  been  in  her 
young  days,  and  no  further  description 
is  needed. 

Jack  looked  tenderly  at  her  as  he 
drew  up  to  her  side,  and  gave  the 
message  he  was  entrusted  with.  Then 
he  sat  down. 

"Well,  Mr.  Restless,"  said  Mrs. 
Newcombe,  with  a  good-humoured  shake 
of  the  head,  "what  have  you  been 
doing  with  yourself  to-day  ?  " 

"  Nothing,"  Jack  answered. 

"  I  don't  like  lazy  men,"  said  Mrs. 
Newcombe. 


"  Jack  is  not  lazy,"  said  Annie ; 
"  when  you  were  unwell,  he  rode  forty 
miles  out  and  home  to  get  you  some 
medicine,  and  never  halted  to  rest." 

"  Oh,  don't  mention  that  little  affair," 
said  Jack  ;  "  it  was  nothing." 

"I  don't  forget  it,"  replied  the 
matron ;  "  but  I  speak  for  his  good. 
He's  young,  and  strong,  and  there's  a 
fortune  here  for  him  if  he  will  only  put 
his  hand  to  it — " 

"  By-and-by,"  said  Jack. 

"  By-and-by  is  no  day,"  returned 
Mrs.  Newcombe.  "  Come,  Annie,  can't 
you  persuade  him  to  stick  more  to 
work  ?  " 

"If  anyone  could,  Annie  isher  name," 
said  Jack ;  "  but  I  cannot  begin  to  work 
here  just  yet.     I'm  going  away." 

The  colour  fled  from  Annie's  cheek, 
and  Mrs.  Newcombe  turned  upon  him  a 
look  of  the  utmost  amazement. 

"  Going  away  !  "  she  exclaimed. 

"  Yes ;  to-morrow,  perhaps — in  a  few 
days  at  farthest." 

"  And  how  long  will  you  be  gone  this 
time  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  tell." 

"Oh,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Newcombe, 
"  just  like  your  sex  !  " 

"  Believe  me,  I  am  sorry  to  go,"  said 
Jack. 

"  And  we  shall  be  so  sorry,  too,"  said 
Mrs.  Newcombe,  "for  both  Abel  and 
myself  like  you.  We  don't  know  your 
business  here,  and  we  are  not  curious 
about  it,  but  whether  it's  good  or  bad, 
we  like  you." 

"  It  is  just,"  said  Jack. 

"  I've  no  doubt  about  it,"  said  Mrs. 
Newcombe ;  *'  you  are  honest  enough. 
But  there,  I've  said  enough.  If  you 
must  go,  you  must,  and  if  you've  set 
your  mind  on  it,  you  will  go  in  spite  of 
any  of  us." 

"  It  is  a  matter  of  duty,"  said  Jack, 
turning  his  face  towards  Annie. 

But  she  stood  with  her  eyes  cast  down, 
and  neither  moved  nor  spoke. 

But  he  saw  that  her  eyelashes  were 
quivering,  and  there  was  a  suspicion  of 
a  tear  under  them. 
t  "  I  won't  say  any  more  now,"  said 
Jack,  rising,  "  We  shall  have  a  long 
talk  before  I  go.  Shall  I  find  Mr. 
Newcombe  ?  " 

"  Aye,    do,"  said  the  matron,  "  and 
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tell  liira  tea  is  ready.  lie's  not  to 
dawdle  over  the  quartz  and  silver,  but 
to  come  at  once. 

"  Just  like  'era,"  slie  continued,  as 
Jack  left  the  kitchen.  *'  They  come 
and  go,  and  forget  jou.     Never  trust  a 


man,  Annie.  Only  one  true  man  ever 
lived,  and  that  is  your  father.  Don't 
trust  them." 

Annie  neither  moved  nor  spoke,  but 
the  tear  that  had  been  lingering  under 
her  long  lashes  fell  upon  lier  cheek. 
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CHAPTER  LTV. 

A    LAST   MEETTXG,    AND    A    SAP    TArvTING — THE    SETTLER    RECEIVES    A    MESSAGE. 


"  MvsT  you  g;o,  Jack  ?  '' 

"  Yes,"  dear  Annie." 

"  And  is  it  true  that  you  do  not  know 
how  long  vou  will  be  away  ?  " 

"Quite  "true." 

They  stood  outside  the  house,  with 
the  light  of  the  moon  upon  their  yoimg 
faces — a  pretty  pair.  Around  them  the 
busy  life  outside  had  ceased. 

Only  the  engine  in  the  crushing-room 
was  pounding  and  thumping  away. 
They  were  as  good  as  alone  in  the  vast 
solitude  of  the  wilderness. 

Annie  was  silent  for  a  few  moments, 
and  he  stood  watching  the  face  that  she 
tried  to  control. 

Quietly  he  took  her  hand,  and  put 
his  arm  about  her  waist. 

"Annie,"  he  said,  "only  the  one 
thins:  that  I  go  upon  could  take  me  from 
you." 

"  And  will  you  not  tell  me  what  it 
is  ?  "  she  asked. 

"Xot  until  it  is  done,"  he  answered. 
"  Then  I  will  come  back  and  tell  you 
all.     You  shall  then  judge  me." 

"Xo,"  she  said,  "I  have  no  right." 

"  TTe  have  been  verv  happv  here, 
Anr.ie." 

"  Very  happy,"  she  echoed. 

"  And  the  time  has  flown  swiftly.  It 
is  a  year  since  I  met  your  father." 

'•'  And  saved  his  life." 

"  Xo,  indeed  ;  he  would  have  settled 
those  skunks  of  Indians  without  me." 

"  He  says  not,"  said  Annie  ;  "  there 
were  a  dozen  at  least — his  horse  was 
killed,  and  he  was  down." 

"AVell,  let  that  pass,"  said  Jack. 
"Annie,  I  want  you  to  think  kindly  of 
me,  and  to  trust  me.  If  I  never  return 
to  you—" 

"  As  vou  mav  not." 

"  As  I  may  not— I  shall  be  dead." 

She  glanced  up  quickly,  with  a  new 


terror  in  her  face,  and  clasped  his  arm 
with  her  small  hands. 

"  Jack,"  she  cried,  "  where  are  you 
going?  " 

"  To  avenge  the  foul  murder  of  my 
dear  father  and  brother,"  he  replied, 
with  a  proud,  determined  look  in  his 
face.  "  No,  Annie,  you  must  not  seek 
to  turn  me  away — " 

"But,  Jack,  wh}'-  did  you  not  tell  us 
before  ?  Who  is  it  jon  are  going 
against  ?     My  father  will  help  you." 

"  Beyond  outside  help,  I  will  have  no 
aid,"  said  Jack.  "  Alone  I  will  bring 
my  enemies  to  book  !  " 

"Your  enemies!"  she  said;  "then 
there  are  more  than  one,  dear  Jack  ?  " 

"Walk  with  me,"  he  said,  "and  I 
will  tell  you  my  story.  I  feel  I  cannot 
longer  withhold  it  from  you." 

They  turned  from  the  open  space,  and 
sauntered  to  the  wood.  There,  in  its 
gloomy  shades,  he  told  his  story,  with 
all  the  passion  and  pathos  that  lay  in 
him. 

As  he  narrated  the  awful  crimes 
which  had  deprived  him  of  a  father  and 
a  brother,  he  lived  in  the  scenes  again, 
and  he  carried  Annie  with  him. 

All  her  womanly  sympathies  were 
aroused,  and  when  he  finished,  she  was 
as  pale  and  resolute  as  he. 

"  Now  what  would  you  have  me  do  ?  " 
he  asked  ;  "  tell  me,  Annie." 

"  Go  on  to  the  end,"  she  answered,  in 
a  low  tone ;  "  spare  none.  This  is  a 
land  of  rough  justice.  Without  it  the 
murderer  would  go  free." 

"  I  have  learned  to  love  you,"  he 
said,  "  and  I  have  perhaps  faltered  a 
little  by  the  way.  But  now,  Annie,  I 
am  strong  again.  My  darling,  we  must 
part  here." 

"  So  soon,  Jack  ?  " 

"At   once.     I    have    already    taken 
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sufficient  adieu  of  your  parents,  and  I 
feel  that  you  and  I  must  part  now. 
Annie,  good-bye." 

"  Good-bye,  dear  Jack." 

She  held  up  her  face,  and  their  lips 
met  in  a  loving  kiss. 

Then  he  drew  back  a  little. 

"  If  I  come  not  back  in  two  years," 
he  said,  "  I  shall  be  dead.  Do  not 
mourn,  but  forget  me." 

And  then,  with  a  wave  of  the  hand,  he 
was  gone  into  the  darker  shadows  of 
the  wood,  and  lost  to  view. 


Jim  Black,  the  Settler,  had  been  at 
work,  and  tlie  day  being  warm,  he  laid 
his  coat  upoD  the  ground. 

It  lay  there  all  day,  and  at  night  he 
put  it  on  and  went  oif  to  the  shanty  for 
a  drink. 

The  Swaggerer  and  the  Panther  had 


just  come  in,  and  they  brought  with 
them  some  specimens  of  the  ore  they 
had  been  working  upon. 

"  The  richest  yet  found,"  they  said. 

Jim  Black  looked  at  the  pieces  they 
showed  him,  but  thought  he  had  a  better 
specimen. 

"  I  put  it  in  my  pocket  to-day,"  he 
said.  "  I  have  it  here.  Hullo  !  what 
is  this  ?  " 

A  square  note,  neatly  folded  and 
addressed  to  the  Settler. 

"  I  think  I  know  what  that  is,"  said 
the  Panther. 

The  Settler,  with  a  shudder,  opened 
it,  and  read — 

"  You  were  spared  once,  but  you  have 
elected  to  return  to  your  old  companions 
— you  are  unchanged.  I  therefore  warn 
you  that  I  may  come  to-morrow.  So  be 
prepared — be  ready  for  me  at  any 
moment,  day  or  night.  Jack." 
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CHAPTER  LY. 

THE    SETTLER   MAKES    THE    BEST    OF    A    BAD    JOB,    AND    STARTS    ON    A   JOURNEY A 

MIDNIGHT   SURPRISE. 


The  Settler  did  not  betray  so  much 
emotion  as  one  might  have  expected,  for 
he  had  developed  into  a  bit  of  a  stoic. 

"I  wish  he  had  named  the  time,"  he 
said,  "and  then  I  should  have  known 
when  to  expect  him  ;  but  I  don't  like  a 
cursed  uncertainty." 

His  old  companions  no  longer  desired 
his  society.  The  Swaggerer  in  par- 
ticular showed  a  shrinking  from  him. 

"  If  I  were  you,  Settler,"  he  said, 
*'  I'd  bolt  at  once,  and  get  across  the 
sea.     You've  got  the  tin." 

"  Look  at  what  I  leave  behind,"  said 
the  Settler. 

"  Don't  forget  that  your  shares  are 
good  while  you  live,"  remarked  the 
Panther. 

'*  Or  until  I  sell  out." 

*'Look  here,"  said  the  Swaggerer, 
**  Panther  and  I  can  help  you  with  some 
tin.     Can't  we,  Panther  ?  " 

The  Panther  nodded. 

"  Between  us  we  can  lend  you  a  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  that  will  keep  you 
going,  with  your  own  money,  until 
you've  settled  somewhere." 

"  And  what  then  ?  " 


"  You  drop  us  a  line.  "We  get  a  find 
now  and  then,  and  we'll  arrange  for 
your  share  of  tin  to  be  sent  on." 

"  What  will  Tom  Jordan  say  ?  " 

"  We'll  get  up  a  yarn  to  satisfy  him, 
trust  us,"  said  the  Swaggerer.  "  You 
have  got  a  sweetheart  you  are  bu' sting 
to  see,  or  a  mother — " 

"  JNTo,  not  a  mother,"  said  the  Settler  ; 
"  don't  come  that  soft  tusiness  with  me." 

"  Well,  a  sweetheart,  then.  Come 
over  to  our  crib,  and  we  will  give  you 
the  money/' 

"  I  know,"  said  the  Settler,  looking 
steadily  at  them,  "  that  there's  no  real 
friendship  in  this  ;  but — " 

"  Come,  Settler,  don't  be  ungrateful." 

"I'm  truthful  for  once,  and  I  know, 
and  you  know,  that  your  game  is  to  get 
me  as  far  away  as  possible." 

"  Isn't  it  your  game,  too  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  but  you  are  thinking  of  the 
good  it  will  be  to  you.  You  know  that 
he  will  follow  me  if  I  went  to  the  heart 
of  China." 

"  We  don't  deny  it." 

"  And  the  longer  he  is  awa}^,  the 
longer  peace  for   you ;  and   I'll   bet  a 
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trifle  tliat  almost  as  soon  as  I've  started, 
you'll  go  another  way." 

"  xsot  yet,"  said  the  Swaggerer  ;  "  but 
we  are  wasting  time.  It  is  dark,  and 
now  is  your  time  to  more  on.  There's 
a  train  of  mules  with  the  silver  going 
out ;  go  with  it." 

The  plan  was  earriod  out.  One  of 
the  drivers  was  made  drunk,  and  the 
Settler  took  his  plaee.  Before  dawn  he 
was  many  miles  from  the  silver  mine. 

In  the  morning  the  Swaggerer  told 
Tom  Jordan  that  the  Settler  had  got 
uneasy  about  a  girl  ho  was  spoons  on, 
and  had  taken  himself  off  for  a  time. 

"  And  I  have  his  written  authority  to 
talco  his  share  of  the  protits,"  said  the 
Swaggerer. 

"  It  won't  be  much,"  replied  Jordan, 
''  for  you've  bo*"h  overlooked  a  clause  in 
our  agreement,  which  says  that  a  share- 
holder must  work  to  receive  anything." 

The  Swaggerer  went  away  blue  with 
fury,  and  he  put  the  Panther  into  a 
terrible  heat  over  it. 

"  It  was  like  your  foolery,"  he  said, 
"  to  propose  to  lend  him  anything." 

"It  was  the  onlv  thing  to  get  him 
away,     said  the  Swaggerer. 

Meanwhile  the  Settler  had  ridden  on 
with  the  train,  and  every  hour  increased 
his  safety,  he  thought. 

"  I  got  oS  before,"  he  said,  "  and 
why  should  I  not  do  so  again  ?  " 

His  fellow-drivers  were  a  rough  lot, 
who,  when  they  discovered  that  he  had 
been  substituted  for  the  original  driver, 
did  not  trouble  their  minds  about  it. 

"  "We've  got  a  wager  on  about  it," 
said  the  Settler,  "  and  if  I  win  I'll 
stand  drink  enough  for  you  to  swim  in." 

He  did  not  give  the  particulars  of  the 
wager,  nor  did  they  ask  for  them. 

Whenever  they  stopped  at  a  shanty  by 
the  way,  the  Settler  was  free  with  his 
money,  and  they  were  satisfied. 

Once  they  were  attacked  by  Indians, 
who,  after  some  stubbornness,  were 
driven  off. 

The  Settler  fought  as  well  as  any,  and 
killed  two  of  the  redskins  with  his  own 
hand. 

•■'And  yet,"  he  thought,  "I  am  run- 
ning away  from  a  youngster.  But  then 
the  luck's  with  him,  and  the  odds  are 
against  me." 

The  first  place  of  any  importance  that 
they  arrived  at  wa-a  Crink's  Town.  j 


Here  there  were  signs  of  civilisation, 
and  police  to  look  after  the  precious 
burdens  borne  by  the  mulc8. 

The  Settler  put  up  at  wduit  was  called 
an  hotel,  but  it  was  little  more  than  a 
big  shanty. 

There  was,  however>  what  he  liked — 
a  bar  to  get  drink,  and  a  treat  ho  had 
not  enjoyed  for  many  a  day — a  feather 
bed  to  sleep  on. 

"  It's  a  good  twelve  years  since  I  slept 
on  one,"  he  said  ;  *'  what  may  be  the 
charge  for  it  ?  "  asked  the  Settler. 

"  Only  ten  dollars,"  was  the  reply  ; 
"  it's  dirt  cheap.  You  can  get  a  month's 
sleep  out  of  it  in  a  single  nig?it." 

The  Settler  made  a  wry  face. 

It  was  only  a  luxury  once  in  a  vrny. 

"  I'll  take  it,"  he  said. 

They  took  him  into  the  room  whore 
the  bed  was,  and  he  tried  it  by  lying 
down  there  and  then. 

"  Soft  as  down,"  he  said,  in  ecstasy  ; 
"  but  what  bed  is  that  ?  "  pointing  to 
an  old  bedstead  across  the  room. 

"  That's  a  rough  mattress,"  v/as  the 
answer. 

"  Who  sleeps  on  it  ?  " 

"  Whoever  comes  and  wants  a  bed." 

"  Well,  mind  you  get  somebody 
respectable,"  said  the  Settler,  and  he 
lounged  down  to  the  bar  to  drink. 

The  Settler  went  on  drinking  and 
smoking  until  it  was  time  to  go  to 
bed. 

The  outside  customers  were  dismissed, 
and  the  keeper  of  the  saloon  gave  the 
Settler  a  lantern. 

"  Mind  you  get  into  the  right  bed ; 
I've  let  the  other,"  he  said. 

"  Have  you  ?  "  said  the  Settler  ;  "  then 
all  I  hope  is  that  the  other  party's  got 
the  right  one." 

"Oh,  he's  right  enough,"  was  the 
reply. 

The  Settler,  with  a  step  that  was 
rather  unsteady,  sought  his  room,  and 
turned  in. 

The  lantern  gave  a  very  poor  light, 
and  he  could  only  dimly  see  the  form  of 
a  man  lying  on  the  other  bed. 

"  Hullo,  mate  !  "  he  cried. 

No  answer. 

"  Sound  enough,"  muttered  the 
Settler;   "anyhow,  this  bed's  mine." 

Kickincr  off  h^"s  boots,  he  threw  him- 

self  down  upon  it,  and  was  soon  snoring. 

How  long  he  had  slept  he  knew  not 
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— he  never  knew,  but  suddenly  he  was 
awakened  by  a  liand  being  laid  upon 
him. 

He  opened  liis  eyes,  and  stared  first 


at  a  lighted  lamp,  then  at  the  bearer  oi 


It. 


"  Mei-cy  !  "  he  gasped,  "  mercy  !  " 
It  was  Jack  Boldheart ! 
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CHAPTER  LYI. 

A   PLEASANT   PLACE    OF    REST — A    RUDE    AWAKENING — NUMBER   FIVE. 


The  Settler  neither  moved  nor  spoke, 
but  lay  like  one  under  a  spell,  with  his 
eyes  fixed  on  his  unwelcome  visitor. 

It  was  Jack  who  broke  the  silence. 

"I  hope,"  he  said,  ''that  j^ou  are 
prepared  for  me,  and  will  meet  me  like 
a  man." 

Not  a  word  came  from  the  Settler's 
lips,  and  his  eyes  neither  moved  nor 
blinked. 

"  The  last  time  we  met,"  continued 
Jack,  "  it  was  open  ground.  Your 
cowardice  prompted  you  to  run  away. 
You  will  not  be  able  to  do  so  now." 

"  I  thought  I  was  let  off,"  said  the 
Settler,  in  a  low,  hoarse  voice. 

"  So  you  were,  on  conditions,"  replied 
Jack,  "  and  those  conditions  you  have 
broken." 

"  I've  led  an  honest  life  lately,"  said 
the  Settler,  sullenly. 

"But  not  with  honest  men,"  said 
Jack ;  *'  but  I  am  not  here  to  argue  v^^ith 
you.     Rise,  man." 

"  It  ain't  fair  to  make  me  fight  again." 

"It  is  good  to  hear  a  man  like  you 
talking  of  what  is  fair  and  unfair." 

The  Settler  sat  up  in  his  bed,  and 
glared  around  him  like  a  wild  beast  in 
a  cage.  Jack,  revolver  in  hand,  stood 
between  him  and  the  door — there  was 
no  escape  that  way. 

His  eyes  wandered  to  the  window,  and 
Jack,  with  a  little  smile,  saw  the  look, 
and  answered  it. 

"  I  have  two  friends  outside,"  he  said, 
"  who  will  prevent  your  escape  that 
way." 

The  Settler  groaned,  and  buried  his 
face  in  his  hands.  Now  that  the 
svipreme  moment  of  his  life  had  come, 
when  death  stood  before  him,  he  Vv^as  as 
big  a  coward  as  need  be. 

Bully,  thief,  and  murderer,  he  was, 
by  the  laws  of  nature,  peculiarly  averse 
to  punishment,  and  had  a  mortal  dread 
of  dying. 


"  Won't  you  have  mercy  on  me  ?  "  he 
asked. 

"  What  mercy  had  you  on  my  noble 
father  ?  "  said  Jack. 

"  Let  me  live  another  week,"  whined 
the  Settler. 

"  Remember  my  brother,"  said  Jack. 
*'  I  will  go  where  you  like — do  what 
you  wish." 

"  Think  of  the  murdered  men  of  the 
'  Albatross,' "  said  Jack.  "No,  I  will 
not  spare  you.  Stand  up.  There  is 
your  weapon." 

He  tossed  a  revolver  upon  the  bed, 
but  the  Settler  would  not  take  it ;  he 
still  sat  rocking  himself  to  and  fro. 

"  I  have  to  warn  you  that  I  shall 
give  but  little  grace,"  said  Jack. 

In  a  moment  the  Settler  had  seized 
the  weapon,  and  sprang  to  his  feet. 

He  fired  at  Jack,  and  missed,  fired  a 
second  time,  and  missed  again. 

Then  he  made  for  the  door,  shrieking 
for  help. 

Jack,  with  compressed  lips,  took 
steady  aim  at  him,  and  as  he  wrenched 
the  door  open,  fired. 

The  Settler's  foot  was  on  the 
threshold  ;  he  could  hear  the  tramping 
of  feet,  and  the  cries  of  those  coming  to 
his  rescue,  and  then  all  was  over. 

With  a  bullet  in  his  back,  he  stag- 
gered forward,  uttered  a  gasping  cry, 
and  fell. 

"  I  think  I  have  him  this  time,"  said 
Jack,  and  opening  the  window,  he 
dropped  lightly  to  the  ground,  where 
Jacob  Sturmby  and  old  Ben  were  im- 
patiently awaiting  his  coming. 

"It  is  done,"  he  said,  and  they, 
moving  on  quickly,  were  speedily  lost 
in  the  gloom  of  night. 

The  landlord  of  the  place  was  the 
first  on  the  spot  where  the  Settler  lay, 
and  he  was  on  the  point  of  tripping  over 
him,  when  he  saw  him  lying  across  his 
path. 
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"  Xow,  my  beauty,"  he  said,"  -wlio 
have  you  been  quarrelling  with  ?  Here, 
somebody,  lift  him  up,  and  see  what  is 
the  matter  with  him." 

There  were  several  of  the  mule- 
drivers  there,  and  two  of  them  lifted  up 
the  man  who  had  forced  himself  upon 
them. 

"  He  is  dead,"  they  said,  and  laid 
him  down  ag-ain. 

•'  AYell,  it's  no  atlair  of  mine,"  said 
the  hindlord. 

"  Xor  ours,"  they  answered. 

"  But  he  came  with  you.  Take  him 
out  and  bury  him." 

This  they  positively  declined  to  do, 
and  in  the  end  Jim  Black  was  sent  to 
a  morgue  attached  to  the  phice,  seldom 
without  an  occupier. 

He  lay  there  for  three  days  unclaimed, 
and  then  the  authorities  buried  him  with 
as  little  ceremony  as  they  would  a  dog, 
in  a  nameless  grave. 

Nobody  asked  his  name,  nobody  cared 
about  him,  but  tlie  drivers  in  due  time 
went  back,  and  carried  the  story  to  Tom 
Jordan. 

He  in  turn  told  it  to  the  Swaggerer 
and  the  Panther,  finishing  with  a 
laconic  piece  of  advice. 

"  You  had  better  clear  out,"  he  said, 
"  for  as  sure  as  sun-up  there's  somebody 
coming  this  way  who'll  break  the  bark 
of  your  bodies." 

'■'  But  we  can't  go,"  said  the  Swag- 


gerer.    "  All  we  are  worth  in  the  world 
is  here." 

"  It  won't  be  worth  much  to  you  if 
you  stop,"  said  Jordan.  "  I'll  give  you 
a  thousand  dollars  to  clear  out,  as  I'm 
not  partial  to  funerals." 

They  took  the  nioney,  and  the  next 
day  turned  their  backs  upon  a  place  that 
once  promised  so  much. 

'*  A  curse  upon  the  cub !  "  said  the 
Swaggerer.  **  Mav  lightnings  wither 
him!" 

''All  froth,"  said  the  Panther. 
"  Cursing  never  so  much  as  gave  a  head- 
ache to  the  one  who  is  cursed.  Try  and 
act  a  bit  if  you  can." 

"You  can  preach,"  replied  the  Swag- 
gerer, "  and  what  do  you  do  when  the 
pinch  comes?  " 

"  I  can  do  somethiug  now,"  said  the 
Panther. 

"What's  that?" 

"  End  it  for  both  of  us.  Put  your 
revolver  to  my  heart,  and  I'll  put  mine 
to  yours.  I'll  count  three,  and  then  wq 
can  lire." 

"  I  can't  do  that,"  said  the  Swaggerer, 
in  trembling  tones. 

"  No,  of  course  you  can't,"  sneered 
the  Panther. 

"Perhaps  yoa  thought  I  would  say 
no  r 

"  Just  what  I  did  think." 

"And  that  is  why  you  proposed," 
said  the  Swaggerer ;  "  there  is  a  pair  of 
us." 
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CHAPTER  LVII. 


OUTCAST    EVERYWHERE RALPH    GOES    ON    BEFORE. 


They  left  the  mining-district  at  dawn, 
and  it  was  yet  early  when  the  foregoing 
discussion  took  place.  When  the  Swag- 
gerer said  there  were  a  pair  of  them, 
the  Panther,  contrary  to  his  expecta- 
tion, simply  nodded  his  head. 

"  It's  true,"  he  said ;  "  we  ain't  the 
men  we  were." 

"Not  a  bit  of  it,"  assented  the 
Swaggerer. 

'•  Never  been  the  least  the  same  since 
that  job  of  the  '  Albatross.'  " 

"  No." 

"And    vet    we     did     black     things 


together  before,  and  didn't  bother  our- 
selves.    How  is  it  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  groaned  the  Swag- 
gerer. 

"  I'll  tell  you,  then,"  said  the  Panther ; 
"  it's  a  deed  so  black  that  all  we've  done 
before  Avere  angel's  deeds  in  comparison. 
Do  you  remember  how  vou  killed  Bold- 
heart  ?  " 

"  I  won't  listen  to  it,"  cried  the 
Swaggerer. 

"  But  you  shall !  "  hissed  the  Panther. 
"  I'm  in  the  humour  for  it.  I  want  to 
see  you  writhe  as  if  the  fiends  had  you, 
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for  all  that  I  and  the  otliers  have 
suffered  we  owe  to  you.'' 

"  I  don't  deny  it.  I  agree  with  you 
— only  don't  speak  of  it." 

"But  I  must  and  will.  I  can  see 
Boldheart,  as  good  a  man  as  ever  sailed 
a  ship,  standing  before  us,  with  that 
brave  look  of  honesty  on  his  face." 

"  Panther,  have  done." 

"  He  smiled  on  us  like  the  good  fellow 
he  was,  and  you  went  up  to  him  in  that 
sneaking,  oily  way  of  yours — " 

"  Have  pity  on  me.  Panther." 

"  Pity  to  the  fiends  !  Shall  you  and 
I. talk  of  such  a  thing  now?  'Captain 
Boldheart,'  you  said  to  him,  *  I  am  only 
a  common  sailor  now,  but  there  was  a 
time  when  I  was  something  better.'  " 

"  Something  better,"  groaned  the 
,  Swaggerer.    "  Oh,  the  past — the  past !  " 

"He  looked  at  you,"  continued  the 
Panther,  "  and  all  of  a  sudden  a  light 
leaped  into  his  face.  '  Good  heaven  !  ' 
he  cried,  '  I  know  you  now — you  are  my 
old  friend,  Norton  Gray.' 'j  "  .'  -    ♦ 

"  Panther,  will  you  be  silent  .^  " 

"When  I  choose,  and -not  before. 
The  moment  he  cried  out  your  real 
name,  you  sprang  upon  him,  and 
plunged  your  knife  into  his  heart.  He 
fell,  and  I  can  see  his  face  now  with  the 
glory  of  a  better  world  upon  it.  '  Gray,' 
he  said,  '  I  forgive  you,  as  I  hope  to  be 
forgiven.'  Then  you  fell  upon  him 
with  an  axe,  and  hacked  at  him  as  if  he 
had  been  your  bitterest  foe  instead  of 
friend." 

"  He  was  no  friend,"  said  the  Swag- 
gerer, dabbing  his  forehead  with  his 
handkerchief. 

"  He  was — he  showed  it  as  he  died," 
returned  the  Panther,  "  and  after  he  was 
gone  his  son  confirmed  his  words.  You 
denied  it  then,  you  deny  it  now,  but  you 
know  it  is  true." 

"  Panther,"  said  the  Swaggerer,  white 
with  agony,  "are  you  going  to  give  me 
much  of  this  ?  " 

"  As  much  as  I  please,  and  when  I 
please,"  answered  the  Panther.  "It  is 
a  relief  to  me  to  put  a  double  burden  on 
you.  If  you  object  to  my  company,  go 
your  waj*i,  and  I'll  go  mine." 

"  Whichever  way  we  go,"  said  the 
Swaggerer,  "  the  end  will  be  the  same." 

"  It  is  approaching,"  said  the  Panther, 
recklessly.  "  I  can  see  only  one  friend 
for  us  now." 


"  And  who  is  that  ?  " 

"  King  Alcohol,"  cried  the  Panther. 
"  Drink,  :ny  lad,  drink  !  I  shall  stop  at 
the  first  settlement  we  cross,  and  drink 
there  while  the  money  holds  out," 

"  It  is  a  good  thought,"  said  the 
Swaggerer.  "  We  will  drink  and  die 
together." 

Late  atjnight  they  came  upon  a  body 
of  men  round  a  camp-fire,  numbering 
perhaps  a  score. 

They  went  boldly  up,  after  the  manner 
of  travellers,  and  asked  if  they  might 
rest  there. 

"  Let  us  look  at  your  faces,"  cried  one, 
who  appeared  to  be  leader. 

Taking  up  a  burning  brand,  he  held 
it  aloft,  and  scanned  their  faces  closely. 
Tossing  the  impromptu  torch  back 
again,  he  said — 

"  Pass  on." 

"  Pass  on  ?  "  repeated  the  Panther. 

"  Yes,  go  your  way." 

"  We  are  forlorn." 

"  Pass  on,  I  say,  or  we  will  whip  you 
on.     AYe  know  you  !  " 

"  Well,  suppose  you  do,"  said  the 
Swaggerer,  with  a  forced  laugh. 

"  Pemember  the  *  Albatross  !  ' "  said 
the  man. 

And  there  was  a  murmuring  among 
the  rest. 

Alarmed,  they  hurried  on,  and,  foot- 
sore and  weary,  put  some  miles  between 
them  and  the  men. 

Then  they  lay  down  on  the  bare 
ground,  and  slept  the  sleep  that  comes 
with  utter  exhaustion. 

In  the  morning  they  shot  a  rabbit 
with  their  revolvers,  and  ate  it  almost 
raw.  It  was  poor  food,  but  better  than 
none,  and  they  moved  on  again,  choosing 
what  appeared  to  be  a  well-beaten  track. 

It  led  them  to  a  small  collection  of 
huts,  dignified  by  the  name  of  Beecher's 
Town,  and  here  they  found  the  same  in- 
hospitable welcome  the  miners  had 
given  them. 

As  soon  as  they  entered  the  place 
about  a  dozen  men  and  women  came  to 
meet  them. 

Their  looks  were  threatening,  and  the 
Swaggerer  saw  that  there  was  no  rest 
for  him  and  the  Panther  there. 

"  You  must  go  farther  on,"  said  one 
of  the  men. 

"  We  only  want  to  buy  some  food  and 
drink,"  replied  the  Swaggerer. 
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"  Yon  can't  liave  cither  here." 

"  Let  us  have  drink  alone,  then." 

*' Xo  ;  nothing  here.     Goon." 

''  But  why  can't  you  help  two  starving 
devils  who  only  want  to  buy  bread  ?  " 
asked  the  Panther. 

''Keniember  the  'Albatross,'"  was 
the  reply,  and  with  white  faces  the  two 
doomed  men  pursued  their  way. 

'•  What  does  it  all  mean?  "  asked  the 
Swaggerer,  with  a  despairing  gesture. 

'•  All  the  tiends  of  the  bottomless  pit 
are  leagued  against  us,"  replied  the 
Panther. 

"  They  M-ere  with  us  once." 

"But  now  they've  turned." 

It  was  a  jiuzzle  to  them.  But  how 
were  they  to  know  that  Balph  the 
trapper  had  gone  forth  against  them, 
and  was  travelling  far  and  wide  with 
the  story  of  their  crime,  and  a  descrip- 
tion of  their  persons  ? 

But  so  it  was — he  had  undertaken 
the  task  from  Jack,  and  performed  it 
gladly. 

Being  an  amazing  walli.er,  and  re- 
quiring little  rest,  and  having  in  addition 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  country, 
he  succeeded  in  making  every  place  too 
hot  for  the  two  villains. 

He  went  here  and  there,  coA'ering 
treble  the  ground  they  did,  came  back 
upon  their  trail,  took  it  up,  and  never 
lost  sight  of  them,  without  once  show- 
ing himself. 

Unseen  he  played  the  part  of  assistant 
avenger,  and  for  days  and  weeks,  where- 
ever  they  went,  the  two  men  were  told 
to  "  move  on." 

They  slept  on  the  plains,  and  fed  on 
what  they  shot  or  found. 

Sometimes  there  was  nothing  but 
roots  for  them,  and  they  never  at  the 
best  had  anything  more  palatable  than 
the  flesh  of  some  small  animal,  barely 
warmed  with  haste  at  a  wretched 
fire. 

Turn  which  way  they  would,  there 
was  no  friendly  shelter  for  their  heads, 
no  friendly  voice  to  bid  them  welcome. 

From  one  and  all  they  received  the 
stem,  "  Get  you  gone  from  here,"  and 


if  they  ventured  to  ask  wh}'-,  the  answer 
was  alwavs  the  same — 

''  Bemember  the  'Albatross.'  " 

With  hair  unkempt  and  ragged 
clothing,  tliey  soon  became  more  like 
wild  men  than  civilised  beings.  Fury 
and  fear  struggled  for  mastery  in  thei,r 
hearts. 

"How  long  are  wo  to  bear  this?" 
asked  the  Swaggerer. 

*'  As  long  as  the  cub  chooses,"  growled 
the  Panther. 

They  had  halted  for  the  night,  and 
the  Panther  wa«  engaged  in  lighting  a 
fire.  He  was  blowing  some  hot  embers 
into  a  flame,  and  paused  a  moment  to 
answer  his  companion. 

"  Every  man's  hand  is  against  us," 
said  the  Swaj^gerer. 

"  Every  man's,"  answered  the  fiyitlier. 

"  Then  let  our  hands  be  against 
theirs,"  said  the  Swaggerer,  with  a 
bitter  oath.  "  They  have  made  wolves 
of  us,  let  us  act  like  brute  beasts." 

^  HSve'n!^;  ,we  done  that  sort  of  thing', 
before?"  asked  the  Panther. 

"  Perhaps  we  have ;  but  now  let  us 
choose  a  hiding-place,  and  lie  hidden  by 
day ;  at  night  we  can  start  out  and 
show  our  fangs." 

"  In  what  way  ?  " 

"Let  us  kill  women  and  children,  and 
leave  the,  homes  of  men  filled  with 
mourning." 

"  It  is  a  good,  sneaking  idea,"  said 
the  Panther,  "and  I'm  in  with  you. 
We're  driven  to  it,  no  less.  To-morrow 
we  will  look  for  a  den  and  begin. 
Women  and  children  !  It  is  a  good  idea 
that,  Swaggerer." 

And  the  Panther  chuckled  with 
fiendish  glee,  the  now  burning  fire 
blazing  up  and  showing  his  demoniacal 
face. 

"  If  anybody's  to  blame  for  this,"  he 
said,  "  it  is  not  you  or  me.  We  are 
driven  to  it,  my  lad — driven  to  it. 
Women  and  children  !  Ha,  ha  !  I  like 
the  notion,  and  I'm  longing  to  begin. 
Swaggerer,  you  are  a  bully  boy,  and  I'd 
drink  vour  health  if  I  had  anything  to 
drink.'' 
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CHAPTER  LYIII. 


IN   THE    SILVER    SETTLEMENT THE    SETTLER  S    BOY — A   DASTARDLY  DEED. 


Halfway  up  a  big  liill,  part  of  a  "  spur  " 
of  hills  branching  off  the  Ptocky  Moun- 
tains, was  the  Silver  Settlement,  with  a 
little  community  numbering  about  two 
hundred  souls. 

They  were  all  diggers,  men,  women, 
and  children,  each  djing  what  they 
could  in  the  search  for  the  precious  ore. 

There  was  not  a  bachelor  in  the  place. 
All  were  married  men,  mostly  with 
families,  varj^ing  from  eight  possessed 
by  Dick  Merryweather,  to  one  belonging 
to  Harold  Deane. 

The  latter  was  an  Englishman,  and  a 
man  of  good  family.  The  university 
education  his  father  gave  him  had  not 
done  him  any  good  at  home  or  abroad, 
but  in  the  Old  Country  he  stood  on  the 
borders  of  starvation,  and  in  the  new 
land  he  prospered. 

His  wife  was  a  lady,  and  therefore 
made  no  fuss  about  adapting  herself  to 
circumstances.  She,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  was  admired  by  all  the  men,  and 
respected  by  the  women,  and  had  two 
things  she  loved  ever  near  her. 

These  were  her  husband,  and  Hugh, 
her  son,  a  boy  of  eleven  years  of  age. 

He  was  a  bright-eyed,  merry  little 
fellow,  who  laughed  and  sung  both  at 
work  and  play,  beloved  by  everybody. 

He  was  a  little  trapper,  too,  and  could 
snare  a  rabbit  or  a  hare  as  well  as  any 
poacher.  By  his  cleverness  in  this  way 
the  Deanes  often  had  good  fare  for 
themselves,  and  occasionally  something 
to  give  their  neighbours. 

One  morning  the  little  community 
awoke  at  dawn  as  usual,  and  after  a 
hurried  breakfest,  began  their  labours. 

Time  was  precious,  it  truly  meant 
money  to  them,  and  they  allowed  them- 
selves bare  time  to  eat,  drink,  and 
sleep. 

Little  Hugh  and  his  parents  were 
among  the  first  to  appear,  and  Hugh 
said  he  would  first  go  and  look  to  some 
snares  he  had  set  lower  down  the  hill. 

"  In  a  fam.ous  place,"  he  said,  with  a 
laugh.  "  Right  in  the  thick  of  a  lot  of 
bushes,  just  the  other  side  of  the  wood. 
I'll  not  be  lonff." 


They  waved  their  hands  to  him,  and 
the  boy  sped  away. 

With  light  hearts  they  went  to  their 
work. 

The  husband  dug  the  earth,  and  the 
wife  washed  it  in  a  "  cradle  "  with  some 
water  from  the  rill  that  ran  down  the 
hill  close  by. 

So  half-an-hour  passed. 

"  Hugh  is  a  long  time  away,"  said 
Mrs.  Deane. 

"  Time  is  always  long  to  you  when  he 
is  absent,"  answered  the  husband. 

They  went  on  with  their  work  for 
another  quarter  of  an  hour  or  so.  Then 
the  anxious  mother  stopped  again. 

"  Hugh  has  never  been  so  long  before," 
she  said. 

"  The  young  dog  has  gone  on  a  little 
way  to  set  his  snares,"  said  the  father. 

"I  wish  I  could  see  him,"  said  Mrs. 
Deane. 

She  shaded  her  eyes  with  her  hand, 
and  looked  down  the  slope. 

A  little  farther  down  there  was  the 
wood,  as  it  was  called,  a  mere  clump  of 
trees,  beyond  which  Hugh  had  gone. 

There  were  no  signs  of  the  boy. 

"  I  wish,  Harold,"  she  said,  "  that 
you  would  go  and  find  him." 

"  My  dear  wife,"  he  said,  "  what  harm 
can  have  come  to  him  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,  and  yet  I  am  very . 
anxious.     Will  you  go  ?  " 

"  If  you  like,"  said  Harold  Deane, 
and  laid  down  his  tools. 

Putting  on  his  coat,  by  sheer  gentle- 
manly instinct,  he  strolled  down  the 
slope,  passed  through  the  wood,  softly 
whistling,  and  on  the  other  side  came 
upon  Hugh. 

He  was  kneeling,  and  his  head  was 
close  to  the  earth,  as  if  setting  a  snare. 

"Now,  Mr.  Lazybones,"  said  the 
father,  jocosely,  "  give  up  that  sort  of 
fun ;  your  mother  is  nervous  about 
you." 

The  bo}^  did  not  stir. 

With  a  sudden  chill  upon  him,  Harold 
Deane  went  hurriedly  up  to  the  lad,  and 
in  a  moment  all  the  light  of  his  life  was 
gone. 
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Hie  bov  did  not  stir  because  lie  was 
do^d. 

Tlipre  was  the  wmind  at  the  back  of 
bis  livad,  dealt  bv  a  cruel,  murderous 
band.  A  giaut  could  not  bave  received 
it  and  lived. 

The  father  stood  still  t\n-  a  inoineut ; 
then,  with  a  sudden  movement,  stooped 
down  and  raised  the  little  boy. 

•' }hu>h,  speak  to  me  I  "  he  cried. 
"  Ob,  heaven  I  it  cannot  be.  You  are 
not  dead." 

But  there  were  the  sig'btless  eyes,  the 
parted  lips,  and  the  loose,  dangling  limbs 
to  answer  him.  A  deep  groan  burst 
from  his  lijis. 

"  AVho  have  we  injured  ?"  he  cried. 
"Who  have  we  made  an  enemy  of? 
AVho  could  have  done  this  hellish 
deed?" 

And  then  he  began  to  ramble,  and 
stare  about  him  ;  but  in  a  little  time  he 
recovered  himself,  and,  with  his  dead 
darling  in  his  arms,  went  upward. 

3Irs.  Deane  was  watching  for  his 
coming,  and  as  soon  as  he  emerged  from 
the  wood  with  his  burden,  she  uttered  a 
piercing  shriek  and  ran  towards  him. 

"  Steady,"  he  cried,  "  don't  touch 
him  yet,  Marie.     TTe  must  bear  it." 

She  saw  the  blood  that  had  oozed  from 
the  wound,  and  high  above  all  sounds 
rose  her  voice — 

"Murdered!" 

"  Yes,  Marie,  some  fiend  has  killed 
him." 

The  other  diggers  now  saw  that  some- 
thing was  wrong,  and  leaving  their  work, 
clustered  around  the  sorrowing  parents. 

The  story  was  briefly  told,  and  loud 
cries  and  ciirses  rent  the  air. 

'U'ork  was  abandoned  for  the  day, 
and  in  a  little  while  fifty  armed  men 
were  scouring  the  country. 

They  believed  the  murder  had  been 
committed  by  Indians,  but  found  no 
signs  of  them. 

The  only  person  they  rcet  was  a  thin, 
wiry  trapper  coming  towards  them. 

He  gave  a  good  account  of  himself, 
and  no  suspicion  was  attached  to  him. 

Nevertheless  it  was  thought  wise  to 
ask  him  to  stay  in  the  settlement  for 
a  day  or  two. 

"  I    am   pressed    for  time,"   he  said. 
"  I  am  hurrying  on  the   trail  of  men 
who  may  have  been  guilty  of  this  crime." 
*'  What  are  they  like  \  "  they  asked. 


It  was  Ralph  who  was  thus  questioned, 
and  he  gave  a  description  of  the  Swag- 
gerer and  the  Panther. 

"  Nobody  like  them  had  been  their 
way,"  said  the  diggers,  and,  as  it  was 
now  near  sunset,  they  all  returned  to 
the  settlement. 

It  was  nearly  darkwhen  they  arrived, 
and  Ralph  postponed  an  intended  visit 
to  the  spot  where  the  murder  was  com- 
mitted. 

"  Can  you  take  up  the  trail  ?  "  asked 
Harold  J3eane. 

"  If  there  is  only  the  shadow  of  it," 
replied  Ralph. 

"  Find  the  murderers,  and  bring  mo 
to  them,"  said  Harold  Dcane. 

"  If  they  are  tlio  men  I  suspect,"  said 
Ralph,  "  I  cannot  do  it." 

"  Why  not  ?  "  asked  Deane. 

"  They  are  wanted  by  another.  Let 
me  tell  you  his  story." 

He  told  it  to  all  the  settlement,  stand- 
ing on  a  block-stone  near  the  camp-fii-e. 

In  a  dense  circle,  the  people  stood 
amazed,  listening  with  wonder  and 
horror. 

And  while  he  told  the  tale  two  men 
not  far  away  lay  listening  to  it  unob- 
served. 

They  had  crept  up  and  lay  under  a 
lot  of  loose  rubbish,  boards,  and  tools 
tossed  aside  for  the  night. 

It  was  an  old  story  to  them. 

"  He  speaks  like  an  eye-witness,"  the 
Panther  whispered. 

"  He  had  a  good  teacher  to  tell  it 
him,"  replied  the  Swaggerer. 

And  indeed  Ralph  had  related  the 
story  like  one  who  had  been  on  board 
the  "Albatross."  Breathlessly  his  audi- 
tors listened. 

When  he  paused  there  was  a  silence, 
every  man  and  woman  standing  still, 
some  holding  their  breath,  and  none 
speaking. 

The  crackling  of  a  wood  fire  close  by 
sounded  loud  and  sharp  in  the  stillness. 

Then  suddenly,  as  if  led  by  one 
impulse,  a  sound  burst  from  every  lip — 
cries,  groans,  and  deep  anathemas. 

The  combination  was  appalling  to  the 
two  men  crouching  hard  \>y. 

Their  haggard  faces  blanched,  their 
lips  quivered,  and  they  trembled  from 
head  to  foot. 

Like  hidden  rats  they  lay,  and  dare 
not  jnove  while  the  assembly    remained. 
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It  did  not  break  up  for  nearly  an  hour. 
Only  Raljoli  and  Harold  Deane  and  his 
wife  at  once  withdrew. 

The  rest  remained  in  knots  discussing 
what  they  had  heard,  and  each  man 
and  woman  had  some  suggestion  for 
the  punishment  of  the  offenders  when 
caught. 

Any  or  all  of  them  would  have 
carried  out  the  punishment  they  named. 

It  was  not  pleasant  for  these  two 
skulking  villains.  They  lay  and  quaked 
and  cursed  their  folly  in  coming  there 
as  spies. 

At  length  the  people  began  to  move 


away,  talking  of  what  they  would  di  in 
the  morning. 

All  work  was  to  be  given  up  until 
the  murderers  were  found. 

"  No  cradle  shall  rock,  no  spade  or 
pick  touch  the  earth,"  said  one  man, 
"  until  they  are  found." 

Then  they  went  slowly  to  their  huts. 

*'  Shall  we  go  now  ? "  asked  the 
Panther,  in  his  softest  tone. 

"  Not  yet,"  replied  the  Swaggerer ; 
"  give  them  time  to  get  to  sleep." 

They  gave  them  time,  an  hour,  that 
seemed  an  age,  and  then,  with  the  slink- 
ing air  of  midnight  wolves,  they  stole 
away. 
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CHAPTER  LIX. 

THE    PURSUIT A    LONE    WOMAN    LEFT  IN   CHARGE TWO    UNWELCOME    VISITORS. 


At  an  early  hour  the  settlement  was 
awake  and  stirring.  Harold  Deane  was 
the  first  to  appear,  and  no  wonder,  for 
ho  had  not  slept  that  night. 

The  sun  arose,  and  all  were  ready  for 
moving.  Some  had  horses,  but  the 
majority  were  going  on  foot  in  bands  of 
five  and  six. 

Ualph  was  to  lead  one,  Harold  Deane 
another,  Dick  Merry  weather  a  third, 
and  so  on. 

And  the  women  were  going,  too, 
taking  the  children  with  them,  all  but 
one  old  woman,  Dick  Merryweather's 
mother. 

She  was  nearly  eighty,  and  almost 
blind,  and  could  be  of  no  service.  They 
decided  to  leave  her  behind. 

"But  you  won't  mind  that,  will  you, 
mother  ?  "  said  Dick. 

"Not  at  all,  my  dear  boy,"  she  said; 
"  but  don't  you  get  into  mischief." 

He  was  a  round-faced,  good-humoured 
looking  fellow,  and  laughed  at  the 
idea. 

"  You  don't  think  these  skunks  will 
fight,  do  you  ?  "  he  said.  "  Bless  you, 
they  will  run  away  from  the  boys,  who 
are  only  armed  with  sticks  !  " 

"  But  why  take  the  children  ?  "  asked 
the  old  woman. 

"  We  can't  keep  the  women  back," 
said  Dick,  shrugging  his  shoulders, 
"  and  the  children  are  burning  to  do 
Bomethinff  to  avenge  the  death  of  little 


Hugh.  They  are  as  eager  as  a  pack  of 
hounds  on  the  scent." 

''It  was  a  cruel  deed,"  said  the  old 
woman. 

"  Well,  good-bye,  mother,"  said  Dick, 
cheerfully. 

He  stooped  and  kissed  her.  The  old 
woman  patted  himfondly  on  the  shoulder, 
and  he  went  away. 

She  hobbled  to  the  door,  and  stood 
watching  the  departing  settlers  as  long 
as  she  could  see  them. 

"  A  brave  lad,  a  bonny  boy,"  she 
murmured ;  "  the  kindest  and  best  of 
sons." 

She  did  not  speak  without  reason,  for 
Dick  had  brought  her  across  the  sea, 
and  taken  her  with  him  wherever  he 
went. 

Having  a  wife  and  a  large  family 
made  no  diiference  to  him. 

"  Mother  is  no  burden,"  he  said,  and 
she  had  never  been  one  to  him  or  his 
wife. 

The  old  woman  returned  to  the  fire 
and  put  on  the  kettle  to  boil.  She  was 
going  to  cheer  her  loneliness  with  a  cup 
of  tea. 

She  put  a  little  tea  in  the  teapot,  and 
sat  with  it  ready. 

By-and-by  the  water  began  to  steam 
and  bubble,  and  the  invigorating  beve- 
rage was  quickly  made. 

She  poured  out  a  cup,  and  with  ex- 
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pectant  oycs  was  raising;  it  to  her  lips, 
wlien  she  heard  a  souuil  by  the  door. 

Turning,  she  saw  a  form  wliieh  she 
first  thought,  was  of  some  animal,  but 
soon  perceived  that  it  was  a  man  kneel- 
ing. 

'•  AVho's  there?  "  she  asked. 

"  Morning,  missus,"  said  the  man  ; 
"  anybody  at  home  ?  " 

"Xobody,"  she  said. 

"  All  gone  ?  " 

*'  Yes,  to  hunt  the  murderers." 

"  That's  a  good  idea,"  said  the  man, 
"  and  I  hope  they  will  catch  them. 
You  know  me,  of  course  ?  " 

"  Xo.  I  think  not,''  said  the  old 
woman. 

*'  I'm  Jim  the  Pedlar,  and  I  travel 
with  my  partner.  Jack." 

*•  Oh,  do  you  ?  " 

"  My  partner,  Jack,  is  outside— may 
he  come  in  ?  "' 

"  Of  course  he  may.  But  I  sha'n't 
buy  anything.  I'm  not  the  missus.  I 
live  with  my  son  and  his  wife." 

"  Oh,  do  you  ?  And  you  are  very 
happy  together,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  we  are." 

"  Hullo,  Jack  !  "  cried  the  man. 
"  Come  in." 

And  then  Jack,  in  the  person  of  the 
Swaggerer,  entered,  and  joined  his 
partner,  the  Panther. 

The  dim  eyes  of  the  old  woman  could 
barely  see  them,  and  their  ferocious, 
villainous  looks  escaped  her. 

She  gave  them  both  a  welcome,  and 
asked  if  they  would  like  some  tea. 

"Haven't  you  anything  stronger?" 
asked  the  Panther. 

The  old  woman  shook  her  head. 

"  My  Dick's  got  a  little  whisky  some- 
where," she  said,  "  but  he  keeps  it  for 
medicine.^' 

"You  don't  know  where  it  is,  I 
suppose  ?  "  said  the  Swaggerer. 

"Xo,  I  don't,"  replied  the  old 
woman,  rather  curtly. 

"Ajid  you  would  object  to  our  look- 
ing for  it  ? "  said  the  Panther,  with  a 
glare  in  his  ferocious  eyes. 

"  You  don't  talk  like  pedlars,"  cried 
the  old  woman,  with  sudden  alarm. 
"  Let  me  come  nearer  and  have  a  look 
at  you." 

"  Come  as  near  as  you  like,"  replied 
the  Swaggerer. 

At  the  same  moment  he  made  i  signal 


to  the  Panther,  who  passed  quickly 
behind  the  old  woman. 

The  movement  was  imperceived  by 
her. 

lie  drew  a  bowie-knife  from  his  belt, 
and  opened  the  blade,  stealthily. 

"  Now,"  said  the  Swaggerer,  "  take  a 
good  look  at  me." 

The  old  woman  put  her  face  closer  to 
his,  and  shaded  her  eyes  Avith  her  hand. 
He  leered  at  her  like  a  son  of  Satan. 

"You  are  no  pedlar,"  said  the 
trembling  old  woman.  "You  are  a 
loafer — worse,  perhaps.  And  now  I 
think  of  it,  there  are  two  of  you — and 
it  is  two  they're  gone  to  look  for. 
"Where's  the  other  ?  I  know  you  now. 
I-" 

The  Panther's  arm  was  round  her,  a'lul 
in  a  moment  the  cruel  deed  was  done — 
the  life-blood  flowed  swiftly  from  the 
victim's  neck,  and  she  sank  upon  the 
floor. 

"  Go  and  SCO  if  we  are  likely  to  be 
disturbed  while  I  examine  the  place," 
said  the  Panther. 

The  Swaggerer  gladly  went  out,  for 
the  expression  of  the  old  woman's  face 
when  she  saw  her  peril,  was  not  easily 
to  be  forgotten. 

Outside,  he  leaned  against  the  hut, 
and  wiped  his  heated  face  with  his 
coat-sleeve. 

"  It  doesn't  come  so  easy  as  I  thought," 
he  muttered.  "  What  a  horrible  look 
the  old  woman  gave  me  !  " 

There  was  no  danger  threatening  him 
or  his  companion  in  crime. 

The  diggers  were  all  away  scouring 
the  woods  and  plains,  the  only  signs  of 
them  being  a  small  cloud  of  dust  far 
away  in  the  horizon. 

This  was  raised  by  the  few  horsemen 
who  were  scouring  the  open  country. 

The  Swaggerer  tried  to  smile  as  he 
saw  them  on  their  fruitless  search,  but 
it  was  a  painful,  miserable  effort. 

The  weight  of  his  crimes  lay  upon 
him  like  a  mountain. 

He  was  getting  bowed  like  an  old 
man. 

The  burly  strength,  the  upright, 
active  form,  the  dark,  flashing  eye,  were 
becoming  things  of  the  past. 

The  Panther  did  his  work  within 
silently,  and  presently  came  forth. 

"  Can't   find  the   whisky,"   he  said, 
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laconically,  "but  I've  made  the  old 
woman  comfortable." 

"  Have  you  ?  " 

"  Yes.     Come  and  see  ber  now." 

"  I've  seen  ber  enough,"  said  the 
Swaggerer,  sullenly. 

"  You  shall  look  at  ber  again,"  replied 
the  Panther,  seizing  him  by  the 
arm. 

He  forced  the  Swaggerer  to  the  door, 
and  made  him  look  in. 

After  all,  the  picture  was  not  so  very 
terrible. 

The  old  woman  was  sitting  by  the 
fire,  much  in  the  same  position  as  they 
found  her  in,  with  a  cup  of  tea  beside 
her. 

"  I've  propped  her  up  on  the  other 
side  with  some  bits  of  timber,"  said  the 
Panther,  with  a  grin.  "  What  a  pleasant 
surprise  there  will  be  for  her  dutiful 
son  when  he  comes  home !  " 

"It  will  give  him  a  shaking,"  said 
the  Swaggerer. 

"  Rather,"  returned  the  Panther.  "  I 
think  I  hear  him  say,  '  Well,  how  are 
you,  mother?  We  have  had  a  long  job 
looking  for  those  rascals,  but  we  haven't 
found  them.'     Ha,  ha  !     And  then — " 

"  Oh,  have  done,  Panther !  " 

"  And  then  when  the  old  woman 
doesn't  look  up  and  speak  to  him,  he 


will  give  her  a  loving  nudge  that  will 
bring  the  props  down,  and — " 

"  Oh,  drop  it.  Panther ;  you  carry  a 
thing  too  far." 

"  I'll  carry  it  to  the  end,"  said  the 
Panther,  hilariously,  "  and  no  man  can 
carry  it  further  than  that." 

"Panther,"  said  the  Swaggerer, 
glaring  at  him,  "  I  see  you  did  find  the 
whisky." 

"  Well,  what  if  I  did  ? "  asked  the 
Panther,  with  a  grin  ;  "  there  was  only 
half  a  pint  of  it — not  a  sip  for  two  men." 

"  This  is  not  the  way  to  treat  a  pal." 

"Who's  my  pal?" 

"lam." 

"  Oh,  indeed ;  I  thought  you  were 
the  leader,  and  I  the  follower.  I'll  re- 
member that  we  are  pals  with  the  next 
lot  I  find.  Let's  have  a  look  into  the 
other  cribs." 

He  walked  away  with  a  nonchalant 
air,  and  the  Swaggerer,  with  bent  brows, 
followed  behind. 

He  thoroughly  understood  the  spirit 
in  which  the  Panther  had  spoken. 

Their  positions  had  changed  about. 

The  Panther  was  now  the  leader,  and 
the  Swaggerer  his  follower,  and  the  new 
follower  knew  that  the  new  leader  would 
do  just  as  he  pleased. 

Defiance  was  out  of  the  question. 
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CHAPTER  LX. 

THE    DISCOVERY — DISMAY    IN    THE    SETTLEMENT — JACK   ARRIVES. 


Late  in  the  day  the  diggers,  weary  with 
their  fruitless  search,  began  to  return 
home  ;  the  foremost  party  was  headed 
by  Dick  Merryweather. 

He  was  accompanied  by  his  wife  and 
children,  and  they  entered  the  hut  in  a 
body. 

The  fire  was  out,  but  the  old  woman 
still  sat  there,  with  her  teacup  beside 
her. 

"  Hullo,  mother !  "  cried  Dick, 
cheerily;  "been  having  a  nap,  and 
forgot  all  about  tea  ?  Wake  her  up, 
Maggie." 

His  wife  went  and  laid  a  hand  upon 
her  shoulder.  The  body  cf  the  old 
woman  rolled  over,  and  she  fell  upon  her 
back,  showing  the  wound  across  her 
neck. 


"  Merciful  heaven ! "  cried  Dick, 
"what  is  this?" 

The  cries  of  the  children  brought 
their  neighbours  to  the  door,  and  a  little 
crowd  shut  out  the  light.  Dick  came 
staggering  out,  with  his  dead  mother  in 
his  arms. 

"  Let  me  see  if  it's  all  over  with  her," 
he  cried,  hoarsely.  "  Give  me  light — 
stand  a  little  away  !  " 

But  it  was  all  over  with  her,  and  men 
and  women  stared  aghast  at  the  awful 
sight.  No  need  for  anyone  to  ask  who 
had  been  guilty  of  the  deed. 

Ralph  came  forward  and  looked  at 
her  calmly.  He  was  not  a  demonstrative 
man,  but  his  heart  bled  for  that  wailing 
family. 

"  The  wolves  must  have  doubled  on 
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us,"  lie  said  ;  '*  we  ought  to  liave  loft  a 
guard  beliind  us." 

"  It  was  my  fault,"  wailod  Dick;  "'  but 
I  know  her  heart.  If  she  can  see  mc 
now,  and  hear  me,  she  will  forgive  my 
blunder.  Poor  mother  !  so  loving  and 
kind.     To  eome  to  such  an  end  as  this  !  '' 

"  Bear  up,  Dick,"  said  one  of  his 
friends  near  him. 

"I'll  try  to.  Friends,  don't  stop  here, 
you  can  do  nothing.  We'll  bury  her 
to-morrow.  It's  no  use  hunting  these 
wolves,  we  must  trap  them.  I'll  have  a 
trap  baited  for  'em  afore  long  !  " 

He  was  heard  by  a  dismayed  people, 
who  went  sik^utly  to  their  houses,  and 
shut  themselves  in  to  discuss  the  horrors 
of  the  last  two  days. 

Late  at  night  there  came  the  sound  of 
footsteps  to  Deaue's  door,  and  a  hand 
lightly  tapped  upon  it. 

"  Come  in,"  cried  Deane. 

He  stood  with  his  gun  ready  in  case 
of  foes ;  but  it  was  only  Ralph,  the 
trapper. 

"  I  promised  you  to  stay  here  for  a 
few  days,"  he  said. 

"You  did,"  replied  Harold  Deane. 

"  I  am  here  to  recall  that  promise. 
Set  me  free  from  it." 

"  If  you  will ;  but  surely  you  are  not 
afraid  of  these  hidden  robbers  ?  " 

Ealph  smiled. 

"  I've  carried  my  life  in  my  hand  for 
many  a  year,"  he  said,  "  and  I  don't 
know  that  I  ever  quaked  yet.  IS^o ;  I 
am  ?oing  for  mv  voung  master." 

"What  can  he  do?" 

"  He  will  find  these  fiends.  They  are 
reserved  for  him.  Until  he  comes,  they 
will  be  secure." 

"Go,  then,"  said  Deane,  "  and  bring 
him  speedily." 

"  He  will  be  here  in  three  days,"  said 
Ralph,  and,  with  a  motion  of  his  hand, 
departed. 

It  was  a  starry  night,  and  the  stars 
were  his  guide.  Keeping  Ursa  Major 
straight  in  front  of  him,  he  struck 
through  the  Kttle  wood  for  the  plain. 

As  he  passed  the  spot  where  little 
Hugh  was  murdered,  he  raised  his  cap 
and  murmured  some  thin »  that  was  like 
a  prayer,  and  journeyed  on  over  the 
plain. 

The  fatigue  of  the  day  he  ignored, 
and  travelled  until  the  night  was  nearly 
over. 


Then   he   lay   down   on  bare   earth, 

obtained  an  hour's  sleep,  and  moved  on 
again. 

With  only  a  little  fruit  for  food,  and 
water  for  drink,  ho  kept  moving  all  the 
day.  As  night  drew  on,  he  sighted  a 
vast  wood  in  the  horizon. 

When  darkness  came  he  was  near  it, 
and  on  his  left  a  small  camp-fire  was 
burning. 

"  True  to  his  appointment,"  muttered 
Ralph. 

He  surmised  that  Jack  was  there 
waiting  for  him,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
he  saw  that  he  was  right. 

On  one  side  of  the  fire  lay  Jack, 
wrapped  in  slumber.  On  the  other  sat 
Jacob  Sturmby  and  old  Ben  whispering 
together. 

Ralph  advanced  with  a  light  step,  but 
old  Ben  heard  him  coming,  and  sprang 
to  his  feet,  revolver  in  his  hand,  ready 
for  use. 

"An  old  friend,"  said  Ralph,  softly. 

"  It  is  the  trapper,"  said  Jacob,  and 
motioned  for  him  to  come  in  lightly,  so 
as  not  to  disturb  Jack. 

"  You  bring  news,"  said  Jacob,  look- 
ing keenly  at  him, 

"I  doj"  replied  Ralph;  "the  two 
fiends  are  at  Silver  Settlement,  playing 
high  jinks.  They  murdered  a  child  two 
mornings  since,  and  an  old  woman 
yesterday." 

"You  are  sure  it  is  them  r "  said  Jacob. 

"  As  sure  as  I  can  be  of  a  thing  I 
have  not  seen." 

"  It  is  time  they  came  to  their  end," 
said  old  Ben,  with  his  ej'es  gleaming 
beneath  his  brows  ;  "  the  young  master 
and  I  are  of  the  same  opinion  there." 

"  But  he  wants  rest,"  said  Jacob ; 
"  he's  as  near  worn  out  as  can  be,  and 
ain't  fit  to  go  on." 

"That's  a  pity,"  said  Ralph,  "for it's 
time  the  dark  work  of  these  brutes  was 
stopped." 

"  But  it  can't  be  done  by  him,"  said 
Jacob  ;  "  he  isn't  fit  for  it."" 

"  Who  says  that  ?  "  interposed  a  voice, 
and  Jack,  who  had  risen  quietly,  stood 
before  them. 

"  It's  my  opinion,"  said  Jacob,  with 
rather  a  dogged  look  ;  "  but  I  know  you 
won't  mind  that." 

"Old  friend,"  said  Jack,  laying  a 
hand  on  his  shoulder,  "  I  would  heed 
you  in.  anything  but  a   proposal  that  I 
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should  rest  now  before  I  finisli  my  task 
of  vengeance." 

"  And  yet  it  would  be  better  for  you 
if  you  could." 

"  Granted  it  is  so,  but  all  tlfe  same  I 
must  go  on.  I  have  beard  what  Ralph 
said,  and  it  would  be  monstrous  of  me 
to  lie  idle  while  others  suffer." 

"  But  others  may  get  the  rascals,  and 
put  an  end  to  them." 

"  No,  Jacob.  It  will  not  be  so  ;  I 
feel  it — I  am  assured  of  it.  They  may 
not  die  by  my  hand,  but  their  end  will 
be  with  me  and  through  me." 

"I'll  not  gainsay  it,  lad." 

"  I  have  dreamt  of  the  finish,"  said 
Jack,  with  a  face  iilled  with  a  strange 
light.  "It  was  all  turmoil,  bitter 
struggling,  and  ghastly  shrieks.     I  have 


seen  these  men  die  in  my  sleep,  and. 
waking,  I  will  witness  their  end, 
Ealph,  rest  a  while,  and  then  follow 
me." 

"  You'll  not  go  alone,"  said  Jacob. 

"I  will  walk  alone  to-night,"  answered 
Jack.  "  It  is  my  will,  for  my  soul  is 
sad.  I  shall  not  miss  my  way.  The 
course  lies  south,  Ralph  ?  " 

"  Due  south,  master,"  replied  Ralph. 
"  I  sha'n't  be  far  behind  you." 

"  Yv^e  will  all  come,"  said  Jacob. 

"  As  you  will,"  said  Jack,  and  with  a 
firm  step,  and  eyes  fixed  ahead,  he  left 
them. 

The  next  day,  late  in  the  afternoon, 
all  four  entered  the  Silver  Settlement, 
where  they  found  everything  in  com- 
motion. 
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CHAPTER  LXI. 

THE   TRAIL    UP    THE    MOUNTAIN A    SEARCH    ENDING    WITH    A   FAILURE. 


Another  crime  had  been  committed. 
This  time  it  was  a  young  woman,  the 
wife  of  one  of  the  diggers,  named 
Martin,  who  had  been  slain. 

How  her  murder  had  been  compassed 
was  a  mj^stery,  for  she  had  been  slain 
close  to  her  own  door  at  high  noon. 

Martin's  hut  stood  a  little  apart  from 
the  rest — lower  down  towards  the  wood, 
and  the  door  faced  away  from  the 
diggings. 

To  enter  the  house,  anyone  coming 
from  the  high  ground  had  to  go  round, 
and  a  stranger  had  a  chance  of  creeping 
in  unobserved. 

The  unfortunate  woman  went  down 
to  get  her  husband's  dinner,  and  as  she 
did  not  reappear  when  expected,  he  went 
in  search  of  her. 

He  found  her  lying  dead,  stabbed  in 
the  back,  and  the  hut  robbed  of  food, 
drink,  and  two  or  three  blankets. 

The  perpetrators  were  not  in  view, 
nor  had  the}^  left  anything  as  a  guide  to 
the  road  they  took. 

But  of  their  identity  there  could  be 
no  doubt. 

The  three  crimes  that  had  put  the 
little  community  into  mourning  were 
the  work  of  the  same  hands. 

"  But  where  are  they  hiding  ?  "  asked 
the  maddened  men  and  women. 


In  vain  they  searched  the  wood  and 
hill.     No  clue  could  be  found. 

The  entrance  of  Jack  into  the  place 
caused  some  excitement.  His  story  was 
known,  and  when  they  saw  his  fine  face 
and  figure,  with  the  sombre  air  that  hung 
aboLit  him,  they  were  much  impressed. 

Harold  Deane  came  forward  and  gave 
him  sad  welcome,  inviting  him  to  stay 
at  his  abode. 

"  Such  rest  as  I  shall  find  time  for," 
replied  Jack,  "  I  will  take  beneath  your 
roof." 

"  And  you  must  have  some  now,"  said 
Jacob  Sturmby  ;  "  four  hours'  rest  in 
five  days  is  not  enough  for  anyone." 

"  Not  for  Hercules  himself,"  said 
Harold  Deane,  and  led  Jack  in. 

Mrs.  Deane  welcomed  him,  too,  and 
sighed  deeply  as  she  thought  of  her 
poor  dead  boy,  who,  if  he  had  lived, 
might  have  grown  as  tall,  and  straight, 
and  handsome. 

"  Even  the  sorrowful  must  eat,"  said 
Harold  Deane,  as  he  put  food  before 
him.  "No  amount  of  will  can  keep 
exhausted  nature  going." 

Jack  and  his  host  ate  little  together, 
and  after  some  converse  on  their 
respective  sorrows,  went  to  i-est.  Jack, 
tired  out,  slept  soundly. 

He  did  not  awake  until  the  sun  was 
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well  up,  and  his  long  repose  gave  him 
hack  his  strength. 

AVheu  he  awoke,  the  colour  of  his 
cheeks  was  renewed,  his  limbs  again 
elastic,  and  his  spirit  bold  as  ever. 

"  "Where  are  my  men  ?  "  he  asked 
Ilarold  Deane,  who.  hearing  him  move 
about,  entered  the  room  where  he  had 
been  sleeping. 

"  Tliey  are  without,  awaiting  your 
orders,''  was  the  reply.  '*  Your  break- 
fast is  ready  and  waiting." 

He  could  hardly  be  persuaded  to 
linger  for  a  few  minutes  for  a  little 
needful  food,  so  eager  was  he  to  be  upon 
the  trail,  but  Mrs.  Deane  put  in  a  word, 
and  he  bowed  to  her  wishes. 

Ilarold  Deane  made  one  of  the  party, 
so  that  there  were  five  in  all.  The 
'>; her  four  were,  of  course.  Jack,  Jacob 
sturmby,  old  Ben,  and  Ralph. 

The  two  latter  played  the  part  of 
hounds,  going  a  little  in  advance,  their 
keen  and  experienced  eyes  looking  for 
-^^mething  to  guide  them. 

They  started  from  Martin's  hut,  and 
made  their  way  first  to  the  wood.  This 
I  hey  skirted,  going  first  to  the  right, 
and  then  to  the  left. 

"  What  is  this  ?  "  said  Ralph,  pulling 
up  beside  a  tliornbush. 

A  small  piece  of  rag,  torn  from  some 
garment,  was  fluttering  there.  He  took 
it  ofl",  and  held  it  up. 

"Anybody  here  wear  stuff  of  this 
sort  ?  "  he  asked. 

Deane  looked  at  it,  and  shook  his 
head. 

"A  piece  of  red  shirt,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  There  isn't  such  a  thing  in  the 
settlement.     "VYe  all  go  in  for  gre3"s." 

"  The  Swaggerer  used  to  wear  a  red 
shirt,"  said  Jack.  ""Which  way  was 
he  going,  Ralph  ?  " 

"  On  ahead,"  replied  Ralph  ;  "  for 
you  see  the  bit  of  flannel  was  on  this 
side  of  the  spray,  and  a  little  under  it. 
I  should  say  that  he  was  crawling." 

A  little  farther  on,  old  Ben  suddenly 
pulled  up. 

"  Footmarks  here,"  he  said. 

It  was  a  barely  perceptible  indenta- 
on  in  the  stiff  soil,  but  it  was  enough 
br  experienced  eyes.  Ralph  nodded 
assent. 

"  Boot  worn,"  he  said ;  "  got  a  hole 
■  .-t  on  the  ball  of  the  foot." 


"  I  believe  we  have  all  sound  boots," 
said  Harold  Deane. 

The  footmark  pointed  out  the  road 
taken  by  the  wearer  of  the  boot  as 
clearly  as  a  signpost  would  have  done, 
and  other  marks  were  soon  found. 

The  indentations  varied  a  little,  which 
led  Ivaljjh  to  assume  that  they  were  on 
the  trail  of  two  persons. 

"You  see,"  he  said,  "the  ground  is 
soft  in  some  places,  and  hard  in  others. 
These  two  walked  side  by  side  ;  some- 
times one  walked  on  a  soft  place,  some- 
times the  other,  so  we  get  a  variety  of 
trail. 

"  That's  about  it,"  assented  Ben. 

It  was  wonderful  how  they  kept  on 
the  track.  The  scent  was  here  ver^'' 
strong  to  ordinary  eyes,  but  sometimes 
was  quite  invisible ;  but  Ben,  or  Ralph, 
or  both,  always  had  something  clear  to 
guide  them. 

So  they  went  round  some  broken 
ground,  and  up  the  mountain  again, 
passing  the  settlement  on  the  eastern 
side,  and  hidden  from  it  by  a  screen  of 
rock  and  bushes. 

They  entered  what  had  once  been  the 
course  of  a  mountain  torrent,  and  might, 
indeed,  be  so  in  the  winter,  or  after  a 
very  heavy  storm. 

Here  the  two  trappers  found  all  they 
required,  and  went  on  without  a  halt  or 
speaking  a  word. 

One  would  point  out  a  few  displaced 
stones,  or  a  slight  pressure  where  sand 
lay,  and  the  other  would  nod  his  head — 
that  was  all. 

Grim  and  silent  they  went  on  like 
sleuth-hounds,  and  those  behind  were 
silent,  too. 

jSTot  a  word  was  uttered,  and  they  trod 
as  quietly  as  they  could,  as  their  quarry 
might  be  near,  and,  taking  alarm,  get 
clear  away. 

On,  up  the  watercourse,  until  it 
suddenly  widened  into  a  basin,  and  they 
stood  in  comparatively  open  ground, 
with  a  view  up  and  down  for  a  consider- 
able distance. 

Only  one  solitary  bush  graced  the 
stony  ground  in  the  circle  around  them, 
a  poor,  dejected,  stunted  specimen  of 
vegetation,  melancholy  in  its  loneliness. 

Ralph  and  Ben  pulled  up,  and  after  a 
glance  round,  looked  at  each  other. 

"Xo  trail,"  said  one. 

"  Xot  a  bit,"  said  the  other. 
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Bidding  the  otliers  keep  still,  they 
went  carefully  round  the  edge  of  the 
basin,  and  came  back  with  disappointed 
looks. 

"  The  ground  is  rough,"  *said  Ealph, 
■""but  there  ought  to  be  something  to 
help  us." 

"  And  there  is  nothing  ?  "  said  Jack. 

"  Nothing." 

*'  They  are  mortal,"  said  Jacob 
Sturmby,  "  and  can't  have  sunk  into  the 
earth." 

"  No,"  replied  Ralph,  "  but  they  are 
gone — that's  clear — gone  as  clean  as  the 
pool  of  water  that  was  once  here." 

"How  could  a  pool  be  formed,'^  asked 
Harold  Deane,  "when  there  is  that 
course  to  carry  the  water  off  ?  " 

"  Across  the  mouth  of  that  course," 
5!aid  Ralph,  "  a  barrier  *vas  once  formed, 
and  behind  it  the  pool  was  made. 
When  the  water  got  too  heavy  it  broke 
through." 

"  But  even  then  this  basin  could  not 
have  been  formed." 

"  Oh,  yes,  it  could,  for  you  see  the 
barrier  was  broken  up  in  a  day.  It  may 
have  stood  a  hundred  years,  and  the 
water  rushing  from  above  eddied  here, 
and  overflowed,  and  so  did  its  work 
slowly — but  that's  a  M'ater-basin,  ain't 
it,  Ben  ?  " 

"  It  ain't  anything  else,"  replied  Ben. 

They  crossed  the  cup-like  bottom,  and 
went  higher  up.  No  trail  was  found. 
They  harked  back,  and  beat  about  to  the 
Tight  and  left,  and  found  no  clue. 

The  two  trappers  looked  at  e«ch  other 
in  despair. 

"  Is  there  no  trail,"  said  Ralph,  "  or 
am  I  getting  past  my  work  ?  " 

"  There's  no  sign  to  guide  us,"  said 
Ben,  sententiously. 

It  Avas  bitterlj^  disappointing,  and  as 
ascending  the  mountain  might  only  be 
a  waste  of  energy  and  time,  they 
decided  to  return. 

So  they  retraced  their  steps  to  the 
original  starting-point,  and  sought  for 
something  else  to  guide  them.  But  the 
day  was  fruitlessly  spent. 

Nothing  was  found. 

"  Come,"  said  Harold  Deane,  as  dark- 


ness drew  on,  "let  us  go  home.  We 
can  do  no  more  to-night." 

"I  suppose  not,"  replied  Jack;  "the 
foxes  have  been  too  cunning  for  us  this 
time." 

The  report  they  gave  on  their  return 
was  as  disaj)pointing  to  the  diggers  as 
the  day's  work  had  been  to  themselves, 
and  in  addition  a  vague  uneasiness  pre- 
vailed. 

Three  murders  swiftly  and  secretly 
done,  without  even  a  glimpse  of  the 
murderers,  was  sufficient  for  disquietude, 
and  every  door  was  well-bai-ricaded  that 
night. 

Ben  and  Ralph  were  both  dissatisfied, 
and  neither  cared  to  rest  with  the 
shadow  of  failure  upon  them. 

"If  we  had  found  no  clue, it  wouldn't 
have  been  so  bad,"  said  Ralph,  "  but  to 
pick  it  up,  follow  it,  and  lose  it  in  such 
open  ground  is  enough  to  make  a  man 
swear." 

"Swearing  is  no  use,"  said  Ben; 
"  let's  talk  it  over." 

"  Go  ahead,  old  man." 

"  Now  it's  clear  that  the  two  went  up 
to  the  basin,  ain't  it  ?  " 

"  As  clear  as  sunshine." 

"  And  up  higher  they  did  not  go  ?  " 

"  Not  a  foot." 

"  Nor  to  right  or  left  ?  " 

"  They  didn't ;  but  they  might  have 
come  back  again — in  fact,  they  must." 

"  Then  we  must  go  and  look  for  a  back 
trail.  Suppose  we  do  it  afore  the  others 
are  up  ?  " 

"  I'm  willing.     We'll  start  early." 

"  Let  us  start  now,"  said  Ben.  "  The 
stars  will  take  us  up,  and  we  sha'n't 
have  nauch  time  to  spare." 

"  I'm  ready,"  said  Ralph,  "  for  I  can't 
rest  till  I've  got  a  clue  to  this  mystery." 

Rising,  he  opened  the  door  of  the 
hut  where  they  slept,  and  looked  out. 

The  heavens  were  full  of  stars ;  no 
breath  of  wind  or  sound  of  any  sort 
broke  the  stillness. 

"  A  good  night  for  travelling,"  said 
Ralph  ;  and  stealthily  as  if  they  were 
midnight  murderers  themselves,  they 
stole  out,  and,  unheeded  by  the  little 
community,  went  their  way. 
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CHAPTER  LXIT. 

THE    SHOT    rUOM    TH1-.    :MtnNrAIN A    MYSTKKIOUS    FOE    AND    A    HITTER    LOSS. 


"When  Jack  awoke  and  found  tliat  the 
two  trappers  had  g-one  away  on  their 
own  aeeount,  he  was  iueliued  to  be 
ang-ry. 

liut  he  soon  remembered  their  zeal  in 
liis  serviee,  and  saw  the  injustiee  he  was 
guilty  of. 

'•  It  is  in  n^y  interest  they  are  gone — 
irood  faithful  fellows,"  he  said  to  Jacob 
Sturmby.  "Audi  have,  in  any  case, 
no  right  to  reproach  them.  Did  they 
not  sav  anvthing  of  their  going  ?  " 

"  Xo,"  replied  Sturmby.  "  they  had 
the  small  hut  yonder,  and  I  was 
quartered  on  the  Martins.  So  we  did 
not  see  anvthing  of  each  other  after 
dark." 

"And,  of  course,  you  have  no  idea 
where  they  are  gone  ?  " 

"  I  can  only  guess,  Master  Jack,  and 
I  reckon  they  are  looking  for  the  trail." 

It  was  just  light  when  this  conversa- 
tion took  place,  and  at  that  moment 
Harold  Deaue  came  in  to  say  that 
brealcfast  was  readv. 

As  Jack  was  going  in,  a  faint  report 
fell  upon  his  ear. 

'•'  What's  that  ?  "  he  asked. 

"A  shot  up  the  mountains,"  replied 
Sturmby. 

They  stood  still,  listening  for  another 
-  >und,  but  all  was  silent ;  and  Jack  went 
;:ito  the  hut  with  his  host. 

A  little  bread  and  coffee  formed  Jack's 
breakfast,  for  during  his  wandering  life 
he  had  accustomed  himself  to  the 
simplest  fare  ;  and  having  examined  his 
revolvers,  a  precaution  he  never  omitted, 
he  arose  and  went  out. 

Jacob  Sturmby  was  waiting  for  him, 
leaning  on  his  rifle,  with  an  anxious  ex- 
pression of  face. 

"  Any  more  firing  ?  "  enquired  Jack. 

"  So,"  replied  Jacob  ;  "  but  I  fancy  I 
heard  a  shout  two  or  three  times ;  yet 
it  was  so  faint  that  I  couldn't  be  certain." 

"  From  which  direction  came  the 
soimd  ?  " 

"  From  over  there — the  road  we  took 
yesterday." 

"  It  is  our  road  to-day,"  said  Jack. 

Without  waiting  for  anyone  to  join 


them,  they  set  out,  and  ere  they  had 
gone  far,  tlio}'"  heard  an  uninistakablo 
siiout. 

'*  That's  Ralph's  voice,"  said  Sturmby. 
"  I'll  answer  back." 

Putting  his  hands  to  his  mouth,  he 
sent  forth  a  clear  ringing  cry,  that 
echoed  up  and  down,  and  on  every  side. 

It  was  answered  by  another  shout. 

Scrambling  hurriedly  over  the  rocks, 
and  ignoring  the  fatigue  of  the  ascent, 
they  hastened  on,  and  presentl}''  saw  a 
figure  high  up  above  them,  and  stand- 
ing on  a  rock. 

"  Ralph,"  said  Jack,  "  and  alone. 
What  does  that  mean?  " 

He  saw  them  also,  and  began  to  wave 
his  arms  for  them  to  hurry  up. 

"  Something  is  wrong,"  said  Jack, 
and,  with  the  agility  of  a  chamois,  he 
bounded  from  rock  to  rock,  and  speedily 
reached  the  trapper's  side. 

He  was  standing  on  the  verge  of  the 
basin  where  their  journey  of  the  day 
before  had  terminated,  and  at  his  feet 
la}^  old  Ben,  with  the  unmistakable 
signs  of  being  mortally  wounded  upon 
him. 

"  What's  this  ?  "  cried  Jack. 

"  I  can't  tell,"  replied  Ralph,  with  a 
despairing  gesture.  "  W  e  were  looking 
about  here  for  a  trail,  when  I  heard  a 
shot,  and  saw  Ben  fall.  That's  all  I 
know." 

"  And  you.  saw  no  one  ?  " 

"  Nobody,"  replied  Ralph. 

Jack  knelt  down  by  Ben's  side,  and 
took  his  hand. 

"  Old  friend  and  faithful  companion," 
he  said,  "  I'm  cut  to  the  heart  to  see 
this." 

"  Don't  grieve,  dear  lad,"  replied 
Ben.  "I'm  not  sorry  to  die.  I've 
wished  for  it  many  a  day.  I'm  longing 
to  join  my  boy." 

"Such  a  cruel,  cowardly  deed  !  " 

"The  bullet's  here,"  said  Ben,  touch- 
ing his  left  side,  "  but  I  can't  tell  where 
it  came  from,  because  I'm  not  sartia 
how  I  was  standing." 

"  It  must  have  come  from  somebody 
hidden  among  the  stones,"  said  Ralph ; 
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"but  how  the  varmint  got  clear  away 
puzzles  me." 

"  Can  we  not  help  you  in  any  way  ?  " 
said  Jack  to  Ben. 

"  No,  dear  lad,"  he  replied,  "  it's  too 
late." 

"If  we  could  get  you  down  to  the 
settlement,  I — " 

"  No,  dear  lad,  don't  think  of  it.  I'm 
dying,  and  moving  would  only  make  me 
uneasy.  My  life's  running  out  fast. 
Let  it  go  easy." 

He  spoke  quite  calmly,  and  now  there 
was  a  beautiful  light  glowing  in  the  old 
man's  face.  It  was  like  the  silver  light 
of  an  eastern  dawn. 

There  were  tears  in  Jack's  eyes  as  he 
knelt  beside  him,  and  standing  close  by 
were  Jacob  Sturmby  and  Ralph,  grim 
and  stern. 

Sorrow  darkened  their  faces,  and  lay 
like  a  leaden  weight  upon  their  hearts. 

"  I'll  ask  you  to  carry  me  down  by- 
and-by,"  said  old  Ben.  "  I  sha'n'tkeep 
you  waiting  long.  When  it's  all  over, 
take  me  to  some  quiet  spot,  and  bury 
me  deep,  where  no  thing  of  prey  can 
get  at  my  bones.  It's  the  last  thing  I 
ask  of  you." 

"  I  wish  I  could  do  more  for  you," 
said  Jack.  "  You  may  be  mistaken, 
Ben.  Let  us  take  you  down  and  see 
what  good  nursing  will  do  for  you." 

"  You  couldn't  do  it,"  said  Ben ; 
"  the  bit  of  lead's  touched  my  spine, 
and  I'm  no  more  than  a  broken  figure 
of  a  man.  Let  me  be,  I'll  go  quietly, 
and  not  keep  you  lingering." 

"Why  talk  in  that  way  ?"  said  Jack. 
"  If  you  lived  for  weeks  and  months, 
none  here  would  willingly  desert  you. 
The  sun's  getting  warm.  I  will  put 
something  up  to  shade  you." 

"  Let  the  sun  shine  on  me,"  said  old 
Ben  ;  "  it's  a  blessed  thing.  My  boy 
was  fond  of  it.  Ah,  I've  seen  the  sun- 
light dancing  in  his  eyes,  as  he  wandered 
over  the  plains,  and  he  would  laugh  so 
that  his  voice  was  better  than  most 
music.  He  was  a  dear,  light-hearted 
lad." 


We  ought  to  die 
went    first,    poor 


"He  was  a  brave  fellow. 

"  So  he  was ;  and  he  loved  me, 
*  Father,'  he  used  to  say,  '  we  two  are  in 
the  world  together,  and  we've  nobody 
but  ourselves  to  love 
together.'  But  he 
boy!'; 

"  His  death  will  be  avenged,"  said 
Jack. 

"  I've  no  thought  of  that  now," 
replied  the  old  man,  his  voice  growing 
fainter. 

"  No,  no  ;  I  suppose  not." 

"  If  we  were  never  to  meet  again,  it 
might  be  difierent,  but  I  feel  that  he 
is  coming  near  me.  Master  Jack, 
you've  been  a  good  friend  to  me." 

"No,  Ben  ;  it  is  you  vrho  have  been 
my  friend,"  said  Jack. 

"  Well,  I  can't  argue  on  it,  as  I'm 
going.  Whichever  way  it  is,  dying  I 
bless  you.  Take  my  hands.  I  see  Bill 
near  me — I — I — my  boy — my  boy — the 
sun  is  on  his  face — I'm  a  coming,  lad — 

I—" 

Jack  had  taken  his  hands,  and  when 
he  got  thus  far  they  suddenly  closed 
with  a  convulsive  movement,  then 
relaxed,  and  the  spirit  of  old  Ben  had 
left  its  tenement  of  clay. 

Jack  remained  with  head  bent,  and 
the  stern-eyed  men  behind  him  saw  a 
tear  drop  upon  the  dead  man's  hand. 
Then  he  suddenly  looked  up. 

"  Go  down,"  he  said,  "  and  bring  up 
something  on  which  to  bear  him  to  the 
settlement.  I  will  remain  here  until 
you  return." 

"Dear  lad,"  said  Jacob  Sturmby, 
"  there  is  danger  in  your  being  left 
alone," 

"  Why  talk  of  danger  to  me  ?  "  asked 
Jack. 

"  But  there's  a  hidden  danger,  lad — 
a  foe  that  skulks." 

"Jacob,  you  ought  to  know  me  by 
this  time.  Why  do  you  linger  ?  Gfo, 
both  of  you." 

And  with  some  misgivings  in  their 
hearts,  they  left  him. 
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CHAPTER  LXIII. 

JACK    ALONE    SOLVES   THE    MYSTEKY HE   BEARDS   THE    "WOLVES    IN    THEIR    DEN. 


Ai.oNK  Jack  stood  a  -obilo,  witli  anus 
folded,  gazing  dowu  ujxm  the  face  of 
the  dead  niau.  It  was  as  phioid  as  that 
of  a  sleeping  obild. 

"  Better  for  you,  old  man,  that  you 
should  be  at  peace,"  he  murmured. 
"  But  we  ^^hall  miss  you." 

lie  had  grown  attached  to  Ben,  with 
his  simple  manners  and  strong  faithful- 
ness, and  the  feeling  had  been  mutual. 
I  If  such  a  thing  as  an  additional 
stimulus  to  Jack  had  been  needed,  it  was 
here  supplied. 

He  wanted  no  incentive  to  go  on  to 
the  end. 

That  the  crime  had  been  committed 
by  the  Panther  or  the  Swaggerer  he  was 
as  sure  as  if  he  had  te^n  the  act  per- 
formed, and  the  mystery  of  it  could  not 
fail  to  trouble  him  a  little. 

From  what  hiding-place  was  the  shot 
fired  ? 

He  looked  around,  and,  apparently, 
there  was  no  place  that  could  give  the 
assassin  shelter. 

The  rocks  were  small,   and  only  one 
bush   was  near,    a    stmited  thing    that 
J    seemed  to  be  withering  as  it  grew. 

But  what  is  that  which  moves  its 
leaves  ? 

Xot  a  breath  of  aii'  was  stirring,  and 
yet  Jack  could  see  it  gently  oscillating 
to  and  fro. 

TV  as  the  solution  of  the  mystery 
there  ? 

Jack's  heart  beat  a  little  faster,  but, 
with  face  unmoved  and  form  still  as  a 
statue,  he  watched  the  strange  pheno- 
menon. 

The  bush  continued  to  oscillate,  and 
its  leaves  to  rustle. 

Then  it  began  to  rise. 

It  bent  eve;  and  fell,  rtve  ling  a  hole 
in  the  earth  about  two  feet  in  diameter. 

"I  see  it  all,  now,"  thought  Jack. 

Slowly  the  head  and  shoulders  of  a  [ 

in  emerged  from  the  hole,  and  stared  j 
..ound.     So   wild,   so  haggard,  so  un-  i 
'   natural,  bad  tbe  face  of  that  man  be-  i 
come,  tbat  Jack  at  first  did  not  know 
him. 

But  it  was  the  Panther.  I 


Suddenly  he  caught  sight  of  Jack, 
stern  and  erect,  by  the  dead  man. 
With  a  yell  that  rang  over  the  moun- 
tains he  disappeared. 

"So  that  is  tbe  Panther's  lair," 
thought  Jack.  "  Villains — murderers 
— I  have  you  safe  and  sound." 

Leaving  the  side  of  poor  Ben,  he 
crossed  the  hollow,  and  advanced  to  the 
strange  hiding-place  of  the  desperate 
man. 

He  saw  then  that  the  supposed  bush 
was  a  branch  of  a  tree,  which  they  had 
cut  off  to  conceal  their  hiding-place. 

"  To  think  that  we  should  have  been 
deceived  by  this,"  thought  Jack. 
"  Ealph  will  go  mad  over  it." 

Standing  near  the  hole,  but  a  little 
aside  in  case  of  treacherous  firing.  Jack 
called  on  bis  last  foes  to  come  forth. 

"The  time  has  come,"  he  said,  "for 
my  pursuit  of  you  to  end.  One  or  both 
of  you  come  forth." 

There  was  a  slight  movement  within, 
but  nobody  appeared.  • 

"  TYbat  have  you  to  fear  ?  "  asked 
Jack,  scornfully.  "  I  am  alone,  and 
you  are  two  to  one.  Come  forth,  and 
let  it  be  a  duel  to  the  death." 

*'  You're  not  alone,"  cried  the  Swag- 
gerer from  within. 

"  Only  the  dead  is  with  me,"  replied 
Jack. 

''  We  have  only  your  word  for  that," 
growled  the  Panther. 

"  Why  will  }-ou  not  take  it  ?  "  asked 
Jack.  "  Has  it  to  your  knowledge  ever 
been  broken  ?  " 

They  ofi'ered  him  no  answer. 

"  If  you  will  not  come  out  and  fight 
like  men,"  he  said,  "  I  swear  that  you 
shall  be  shot  like  dogs." 

A  scrambling  sound  within  the  bollow 
was  the  only  reply  he  received.  He 
knelt  down  and  listened. 

"  The  cave  is  deeper  than  I  thought," 
be  muttered;  "they  are  retreating  to 
the  end.  How  even  the  faintest  sound 
echoes ! " 

He  r/as  disposed  to  plunge  into  tbe 
cave   and   drive   out   the   villains,   but 
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hesitated,  not  from  fear,  but  from  com- 
mon prudence. 

Why  should  he  deliberately  place  his 
life  at  the  mercy  of  his  foes  ? 

And  it  seemed  certain  death  to  enter 
the  cave. 

To  enter  with  a  rush  was  impossible, 
owing  to  the  narrow  entrance.  It  could 
only  be  done  by  creeping-  in,  and  he 
must  inevitably,  in  so  doing,  place  him- 
eelf  at  the  mercy  of  his  foes. 

"  They  are  caged,"  he  thought,  "  and 
I  must  wait  until  Ralph  and  Jacob  re- 
turn." 

To  guard  against  any  attempt  to 
escape,  or  a  cowardly  shot  from  within, 
he  deliberately  rolled  down  a  large 
stone,  and  closed  up  the  mouth  of  the 
cave. 

"  My  seal  is  upon  you,"  he  said,  as  he 
laid  a  finger  upon  the  stone. 

With  quiet  footsteps  he  returned  to 
Ben's  side,  and  watched  there  until  he 
saw  Ralph  and  Jacob,  with  a  number  of 
the  men  of  Silver  Settlement,  approach- 
ing;^. 

With  eager  haste  he  beckoned  to 
them. 

"  I  have  found  the  villains,"  he  said 
to  Jacob  and  Ralph,  who  hurried  up 
ahead  of  the  rest. 

"  Where  ?  "  they  asked  eagerly. 

"  Ralph,"  said  Jack,  "  where  were 
your  trapper's  eyes  ?  Do  you  see  yon 
bush  ?  " 

Ralph  stared  at  it  for  awhile,  and 
then  an  oath  burst  from  his  lips. 

"  I'm  losing  my  cunning,'^  he  said. 

"  You  see  all  now  ?  " 

"Aye,  Master  Jack." 

"  I've  covered  their  lair  with  that 
piece  of  stone,  and  now  we  must  have 
them  out." 

"  It  can  be  done  with  smoke,"  said 
one. 

When  the  men  of  Silver  Settlement 
heard  the  news,  they  uttered  fierce  cries 
and  drew  their  knives,  but  Jack  bade 
them  put  their  weapons  up  again. 

"  These  men  are  mine,''  he  said ; 
'*  when  I  have  avenged  myself,  then  you 
may  do  with  them  what  you  will." 

Ralph  and  Jacob  had  already  gone  in 
search  of  brushwood  to  make  a  fire,  and 
some  of  the  others  joined  them. 

The  rest  laid  poor  Ben  upon  a  bier 
they  had  brought  with  them,  and 
covered  him  with  blankets. 


"  Poor  old  man  !  "  was  all  they  said, 
but  there  was  no  lack  of  sj^mpathy  in 
their  honest  hearts. 

Gladly  would  they,  one  and  all,  have 
wreaked  vengeance  on  the  murderers, 
but  Jack  had  claimed  them  as  his  own, 
and  they  yielded  to  him. 

Jack  exercised  a  fascinating  influence 
on  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 

The  pitiful  nature  of  his  early  story, 
the  terrible  following,  his  handsome 
face  and  determined  air,  all  tended  in 
making  him  an  object  of  deep  interest. 

And,  besides,  none  could  dispute  the 
justice  of  his  claim. 

Not  even  Harold  Deane,  Merry- 
weather,  and  Martin,  who  stood  in  a 
group,  a  little  apart  from  the  rest. 

"  If  they  escape  him,  we  will  put  in 
our  claim,"  they  said. 

And  in  gloomy  silence  they  watched 
the  proceedings. 

Ralph,  and  those  assisting  him,  soon 
collected  a  quantity  of  brushwood,  and 
Jack  rolled  back  the  stone. 

'^Just  enough  to  smoke  them  out," 
he  said  ;   "  no  more." 

But  when  all  was  prepared  and  Jacob 
Sturmby  ready  to  fire  the  pile,  he  sud- 
denly changed  his  mind. 

"  Stay  !  "  he  cried.  "  I'll  not  descend 
to  this  even  now.  It  is  a  coward's 
trick.  They  must  be  unearthed  with- 
out it." 

"  How  ?  "  asked  Ralph. 

It  was  a  pertinent  question,  and  Jacob 
Sturmby  repeated  it. 

"  To  enter  that  cave  is  certain  death 
to  the  foremost,"  he  said. 

"  My  wrongs  will  be  my  shield,"  said 
Jack.  "  Why  have  these  dogs  been 
silent  while  we  have  worked  ?  They 
are  frozen  with  fear.  Mine  be  the  task 
to  enter  first.     Let  who  will  follow  me." 

"  Madness  !  "  cried  Jacob  Sturmby. 

"  Throwing  away  a  life,"  said  Ralph ; 
"  and  if  one  must  be  wasted,  let  it  be 
mine.  I've  nobody  to  leave  behind 
me." 

"  Is  it  my  wrong  or  yours  that  is  to- 
be  avenged  ?  "  asked  Jack.  "  The  man 
who  stOjDS  my  way  is  my  enemy." 

With  a  proud  step  he  advanced  to  the 
hollow,  coolly  knelt  down,  and  crept 
in. 

"He  goes  to  his  death,"  said  Jacob 
Sturmby,  with  a  gesture  of  despair ; 
"  but  there  is  no  turnino'  him  when  his 
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face  is  set  to  a  point, 
of  Ud  " 

"Are    will    avcuge 
Tuilph. 


He'll  go,  in  spite 
liiui,"    gvoanotl 


But  lie  felt,  and  all  tliere  felt,  tliat 
vongoance  would  be  but  a  poor  satisfac- 
tion for  the  loss  of  one  who  was  so  brave 
and  true. 
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CHAPTER    LXIV. 

THE    UNDEUCiUOUND    CAVES -WDNDEUS    OF    NATURE A    rERILOUS    LEAP,    AND 

DANGER    LOOMING    IN    THE    DISTANCE. 


A  FEW  nionicnts  of  suspense  followed, 
but  no  shot  was  lieard.  Then  Jack's 
voice  came  out  of  the  cave  with  a  hollow 
reverberation. 

"Come  here,  Jacob." 

Sturmby  was  already  on  his  knees 
ready  to  follow  his  leader,  and  he  crept 
in. 

At  first  he  could  only  see  a  great 
Mank  before  him,  but  he  could  hear 
Jack. 

'*  This  is  no  common  cave.  It  seems 
as  if  the  verv  mountain  was  hollow. 
Listen." 

Both  remained  quite  still,  and  Jack's 
voice  could  be  heard  echoing  and  re- 
echoing far  away. 

"  AYe've  got  a  job  before  us," 
whispered  Jacob.  "  I  reckon  a  hundred 
men  could  hide  here." 

"AVhere  they  can  go  we  can  go," 
replied  Jack  ;  "  but  we  can  do  nothing 
without  a  light." 

"  By  what  chance  these  skunks  came 
on  this  place,"  muttered  Jacob,  as  they 
crept  out  again,  "  is  a  mystery  to  me. 
Seems  as  if  they  vrere  to  escape." 

"  Fear  not,"  replied  Jack  ;  "  they  will 
not  escape  me." 

Their  reappearance,  unharmed,  and 
without  any  signs  of  the  foe,  caused  un- 
bounded astonishment  among  the  others. 
TVhen  Jack  had  briefly  described  the 
cave  as  he  found  it,  Harold  Deane  said — 

"  I  am  not  surprised.  The  whole 
country  bears  witness  of  ancient  volcanic 
activity.  Occasionally  we  have  heard 
rxunblings  on  cloudless  days,  and  charged 
them  to  distant  storms." 

"  There's  a  mountain  about  sixteen 
miles  north,"  8aid  Ralph,  "  that  I've 
felt  heave  up  at  times  just  as  if  a  giant 
was  under  it  trying  to  Hit  it ;  and  there's 
been  sounds  like  the  growling  of  beasts. 
I  heard  'em  about  six  months  ago,  when 
I  crossed  it." 


"  AVell,"  said  Jack,  "we  must  see 
what  volcanic  action  has  done  for  this 
mountain.  Who  volunteers  to  explore 
it  with  me  ?  " 

They  were  all  ready,  and  he  chose 
Doane  and  Martin.  These  two,  with 
Sturmby  and  Ralph,  he  deemed  suffi- 
cient. 

Then  came  the  question  as  to  torches, 
and  it  was  remembered  by  Martin  that 
there  were  some  broken  tar-barrels  in 
the  settlement,  and  plenty  of  old 
rope. 

"  All  that  is  required,"  said  Jack. 

"  I  would  suggest  some  provisions,'* 
said  Deane. 

"Do  you  thinlc  that  will  be  necessary?" 

"  I  do.  I  have  heard  of  people  losing 
their  wa}^  in  subterranean  passages  and 
starving  to  death." 

"  Do  you  think  this  cave  is  of  that 
extent  ?'" 

"It  might  be  so.  Who  can  tell? 
The  whole  mountain  may  be  hollow." 

"In  that  case,"  said  Martin,  "we 
have  a  pretty  game  of  hide-and-seek 
before  us." 

It  was  not  necessary  for  all  to  go 
down  to  the  settlement  for  what  was 
requiied,  but  it  was  necessary  to  keep 
watch  over  the  mouth  of  the  cave  ;  the 
latter  duty  Jack  deputed  to  Jacob  and 
Ralph. 

He  himself  accompanied  Deane  and 

Martin    to   the  settlement  to  get  what 

they  needed,  for  there  was  Avisdoin   and 

I  forethought   in    Deane's    words,    as    he 

afterwards  discovered. 

Some  hours  were  consumed  in  the 
journey  to  and  fro,  and  in  the  pre- 
parations. 

By  the  time  Jack  was  ready  to  re* 
enter  the  cave,  afternoon  had  arrived. 

To  some  of  the  men  of  Silver  Settle- 
ment was  left  the  task  of  guarding  the 
I  exit  from  the  cave,  with    express  in- 
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junctions  to  secure  tlie  fugitives  alive  if 
they  attempted  to  escape  that  way. 

They  divided  themselves  into  two 
watching  parties^  to  relieve  each  other 
every  two  hours  until  the  exploring 
party  returned,  or  the  men  sought  were 
captured. 

Jack's  four  followers  carried  sufficient 
provisions  for  two  days,  and  their  flasks 
were  filled  with  weak  spirit- and- water. 

Their  arms  were  a  brace  of  revolvers 
and  a  bowie-knife. 

With  his  own  share  of  necessaries, 
Jack  led  the  way,  and  in  a  minute  or 
two  all  were  in  the  cave. 

The  floor  was  level,  but  the  roof  rose 
rapidly,  and  half-a-dozen  yards  in  they 
were  able  to  stand  upright. 

Torches,  of  which  each  carried  a 
bundle,  were  lit,  and,  with  curious  eyes, 
they  scanned  the  way  before  them. 

The  cave  extended  farther  than  they 
could  see,  and  expanded  as  they 
went. 

Keeping  in  a  line  they  moved  on,  and 
soon  found  themselves  in  what  may  be 
called  a  subterranean  hall  of  consider- 
able dimensions. 

The  roof  was  now  so  high  overhead 
that  it  was  invisible,  and  they  could  only 
surmise  its  elevation  by  the  sound  of 
their  voices. 

The  sides  could  be  seen  glistening  in 
the  torchlight. 

"  They  are  not  here,"  said  Jack,  with 
a  disappointed  face. 

"  Then  there  must  be  a  road  out  of 
it,"  said  Ealph. 

Moving  about  and  around,  they  soon 
came  upon  an  opening  about  ten  feet 
high  from  the  ground,  apparently  the 
only  exit  from  the  hall,  except  the  way 
they  came. 

Jack  kuelt  down,  thrust  in  his  torch, 
and  saw  that  the  road  was  open. 

They  entered,  and  as  before,  saw  that 
it  soon  became  lofty  ;  but  the  passage 
was  now  narrow,  not  admitting  of  the 
walking  of  more  than  two  abreast. 

*'  Here's  a  world  of  wealth  for  some- 
body," said  Ralph,  tapping  the  stone. 
*'  Here's  some  silver  for  you." 

"  A  few  days  ago  I  should  have  gone 
mad  with  delight  over  this  discovery," 
said  Harold  Deane,  gloomily  ;  "  but  now 
it  is  of  no  value  to  me." 

"  But  we  won't  despise  it,"  said 
Martin,  with  a  faint  smile. 


Jack  kept  moving  on,  and  the  rest 
perforce  followed. 

Suddenly  he  called  a  halt. 

"  Pull  up  sharp  !  "  he  cried,  and  they 
all  stood  still. 

"  Just  in  time,"  he  said,  pointing  to 
a  chasm  at  his  feet. 

It  was  not  more  than  four  feet  wide, 
but  it  was  very  deep.  A  loose  stone  he 
rolled  over  went  bounding  down,  rolling 
and  rumbling  like  thunder. 

"  I've  never  seen  anything  like  this," 
said  Ralph,  with  a  shudder.  "  It's 
awful." 

"  We  must  leap  it,"  said  Jack,  and 
lightly  bounded  over. 

It  was  not  the  width,  but  the  thought 
of  the  horrors  that  must  lie  down  in 
these  depths,  which  made  the  others 
pause. 

And  pause  they  did,  so  that,  for  a 
minute  or  two,  he  was  alone,  with  that 
dark  rent  between  them. 

"  It  is  nothing  of  a  leap,"  he  said. 

"Fancy  multiplies  it  by  twelve," 
replied  Harold  Deane. 

He  stepped  back  a  few  paces,  ran, 
and  jumped.  He  only  just  landed  on 
the  other  side,  and  would  have  fallen 
down,  if  Jack  had  not  seized  him  by  the 
arm. 

"  Thanks,"  he  said,  smiling.  "  I 
nearly  made  a  bungle  of  it." 

"  It  is  uncanny,  I  admit,"  returned 
Jack  ;  "  but  a  child  ought  to  laugh  at 
the  leap." 

"  If  one  knew  what  is  at  the  bottom, 
the  thing  would  be  easier,"  said  Deane. 

Ralph  was  the  next,  and  he  cleared  it 
pretty  well,  but  it  was  plain  that  he, 
too,  had  lost  nerve. 

"I'd  face  a  dozen  Injuns  or  a  grizzly 
bear,"  he  said — "and  I  have  done  it 
afore  to-day — rather  than  take  that  leap 
again." 

Martin  did  not  like  this  job,  but  there 
was  only  the  choice  of  being  left  alone, 
and  after  two  false  attempts  he,  too,  got 
over.  A  stone  he  dislodged  with  his 
foot  rolled  down,  renewing  the  dreadful 
rumblings. 

Their  path  was  now  very  rough. 
Broken  stones  and  shattered  stalactites 
strewed  the  floor.  It  was  a  scramble 
rather  than  a  walk,  and  more  than  one 
tumble  took  place  ere  they  got  to  better 
ground. 
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A  second  wideninfj  brouijht  tliom  to 
anotlier  cave  or  liall,  with  stalactites 
liangins  in  great  profusion  from  the  ! 
roof.  iSouie  of  the  points  of  these 
extraordiiuuT  productions  of  Nature 
■were  within  reach,  (.(thors  >Yere  sixty  feet 
above. 

It  was  a  weird-k^oking  spot,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  it  -was  more  than  probable 
that  some  of  the  spikes  woidd  fall  and 
impale  them ;  so  they  hurried  on  and 
crossed  this  mysterious  "workshop  of 
Nature,  and  caiuo  to  another  passage, 
really  an  underground  rift  in  the  heart 
of  the  mountain. 

And  up  to  this  time  they  had  found 
no  signs  of  the  men  they  sought. 

Jack  paused. 

"  Are  we  really  on  their  track  ?  "  he 
asked. 

He  spoke  generally,  but  his  e3'es  were 
on  Ralph,  who  answered,  shrugging  his 
shoulders — 

"I  am  out  of  my  Hue  here.  The 
trail  must  be  verv  broad  for  me  to  see 
it." 


"  How  long  have  we  been  walking  ?  " 
asked  Jack. 

Harold  Deane  carried  a  watch,  to 
which  he  referred. 

"  ^Ve  started  at  half-past  three,"  he 
said,  "  and  it  isnowtwentv  minutes  past 
four." 

"  Making  allowances  for  stoppages 
and  obstacles,"  said  Jack,  "  we  must 
have  travelled  nearly  two  miles." 

It  was  an  awe-inspiring  revelation, 
and  they  looked  at  each  other  in  silent 
amazement. 

"How  many  torches  have  been  burnt  ?  " 
asked  Jack. 

"  Three  apiece,"  replied  Ilalph,  "  and 
we  have  used  twelve." 

"  How  many  have  we  left  ?  " 

"  About  two  dozen." 

*'  Carry  only  two,  and  let  us  hurry  on. 
The  end  of  this  series  of  gigantic 
caverns  cannot  be  far  away." 

Two  torches  were  extinguished,  and 
with  two  burning  they  moved  forward 
swiftly  and  silently. 
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It  was  a  narrow  dismal  way  they  now 
trod.  The  melancholy  of  it  cannot  be 
described. 

In  the  first  place  it  was  narrow,  and 
in  the  second  the  air  was  close  and 
stifling. 

Ralph's  keen  nostrils  detected  a  slight 
odour  of  sulphur. 

"  I  don't  think  there  is  any  outlet 
from  here.  This  air  isn't  fresh  enough," 
he  said. 

"All  the  better,"  replied  Jack,  "  our 
men  cannot  escape  us." 

"For  my  part,"  remarked  Harold 
Deane,  "  I  cannot  think  they  came  this 
way.  They  cannot  walk  in  darkness ; 
now  how  coidd  thev  go  on  without 
light  ?  " 

"That's  something  worth  thinkingof," 
said  Jack,  pausing  ;  "  it  never  occurred 
to  me." 

It  was  a  thought  that  was  very  dis- 
piriting, and  gloom  and  doubt  settled 
upon   the   Kttle   party.     The   result  of 


their  search  now  assumed  a  very 
problematical  character. 

"  If  we  go  back,"  said  Jack,  "we  may 
be  throwing  away  our  chance  of  securing 
the  villains  when  within  our  reach." 

"  If  we  go  on,"  said  Deane,  "  we  may 
be  leaving  them  behind  us." 

"  Can  we  possibly  have  done  so  ?  " 

"  It  occurs  to  me  that  there  may  be 
many  hiding-places  in  these  caves." 

"  But  there  is  no  exit  for  them  with- 
out being  captured,"  said  Jack ;  "  let 
us  go  on." 

As  he  led,  they  followed,  but  there 
was  not  a  ver}^  strong  hope  now  in  either 
leader  or  followers.  It  seemed  impossi- 
ble, or  nearly  impossible,  for  the  Swag- 
gerer and  the  Panther  to  have  retreated 
so  far. 

The  road  which  had  hitherto  been 
fairly  level,  though  broken  in  places, 
now  began  to  descend  rapidly,  and  the 
incline  each  moment  increased  until  at 
last  they  had  to  move  warily. 
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The  air,  too,  grew  warmer,  and  now 
tlie  sulphurous  odour  was  palpable  to 
all. 

A  feeling  that  they  had  had  enough 
of  this  gruesome  journey  was  growing 
on  Jack's  followers,  but  he,  with  renewed 
determination,  kept  on.  He  was  bent 
on  seeing  the  end  of  the  road. 

Down,  down,  many  fathoms  deep,  the 
air  getting  warmer  and  warmer,  the 
sulphurous  odour  increasing. 

The  torches  having  burnt  low,  they 
paused  to  light  others.  While  thus 
engaged,  a  low  hissing  sound  fell  upon 
Jack's  ear. 

"Be  silent  for  a  moment,"  he  said; 
and  thej^  all  stood  still,  holding  their 
very  breath. 

Yes,  the  sound  was  there  below  them. 
A  deadly  hiss  like  the  warning  sound 
from  the  mouth  of  a  monstrous  serpent. 

"  This  is  horrible,"  said  Martin,  shud- 
dering ;  "  we're  near  to  the  lair  of  some 
monster  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth." 

"  Let  us  see  what  the  monster  is  like," 
said  Jack. 

Thej  all  palpably  held  back,  but  Jack, 
with  a  dogged  face,  pursued  his  way. 

With  dark  dread  in  their  hearts,  they 
slowly  resumed  their  journey. 

Down,  down,  with  the  hiss  growing 
louder  and  louder,  and  the  sulphurous 
smell  becoming  unbearable. 

"Master  Jack,  if  we  go  any  farther 
we  shall  all  be  poisoned." 

It  was  Ralph  who  spoke,  and  Jack 
answered  him. 

"  Hold  up  your  torches.  There  is  the 
serpent  in  its  lair." 

They  advanced,  and  holding  up  their 
torches,  saw  that  they  were  now  in  an, 
open  space,  and  before  them  a  sheet  of 
water  gently  steaming. 

Farther  on  it  appeared  to  be  boiling 
and  bubbling. 

Above  them,  overhead,  was  a  cloud  of 
steam. 

"  One  of  the  agencies  of  volcanic 
eruptions,"  said  Harold  Deane.  "  Where 
there  is  a  vent,  we  have  the  volcano.  If 
there  is  none,  the  earthquake  comes  as 
soon  as  sufficient  force  to  rend  or  rock 
the  earth  is  stored." 

"  This  wa}'-,"  said  Jack ;  "we  can  go 
no  farther.  The  water  touches  the 
rocks  right  and  left." 

There  was  no  doubt  of  it. 

They  were  doomed  to  disappointment. 


There  was  either  another  road  or  their 
quarry  was  in  hiding. 

It  was  a  bitter  blow  to  Jack,  and  with 
a  gloomy  face  he  led  the  way  back. 

They  reached  the  chamber  of  stalac- 
tites, and,  as  they  thought,  returned  by 
exactly  the  way  they  came. 

There  was  the  opening,  so  it  seemed, 
by  which  they  entered,  and  Jack,  enter- 
ing, went  forward  with  confidence. 

It  wound  a  little  here  and  there,  and 
by-and-by  he  began  to  think  that  there 
were  strange  features  in  the  walls  he 
had  not  observed  before — fissures,  pro- 
jections, and  water  dripping  from  rock 
to  rock. 

But  he  went  on  until  he  was  pulled 
up  by  Ealph  saying — 

"  This  isn't  our  road.  We  have  not 
been  here  before." 

They  paused  without  any  feeling  of 
dismay. 

If  they  had  indeed  come  wrong,  it 
would  be  easy  to  retrace  their  steps. 

Five  minutes,  or  ten  at  the  outside, 
would  enable  them  to  reach  the  cave 
again. 

"  Let  us  make  sure,"  said  Jack. 

After  a  little  wandering  to  and  fro, 
they  decided  that  they  had  come  v/rong, 
and  turned  backward. 

Nothing  seemed  easier  than  to  find 
the  cave  again. 

But  they  wandered  on  and  on,  and 
did  not  reach  it  in  the  time  they  expected 
they  would,  and  Jack  pulled  up. 

"  Have  we  passed  any  opening  on  the 
way  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  It  isn't  easy  to  say,"  replied  Ralph. 
"The  torches  give  such  an  uncertain 
light" 

And  so  it  was.  A  flickering  flame  is 
always  an  uncertain  guide,  and  the  sub- 
terranean passage  had  widened  and 
narrowed,  in  some  places  gradually,  in 
others  abruptly,  so  that,  taking  all 
things  together,  it  was  probable  that 
many  passages  had  escaped  their  notice. 

Blankly  they  stared  at  each  other, 
dismay  in  their  hearts. 

Jack  was  the  first  to  rally  himself. 

"  If  we  have  really  made  a  mistake," 
he  said,  "  we  had  better  rectify  it  at 
once." 

"  The  torches  can't  last  many  hours," 
hinted  Harold  Deane. 

Their  peril  was  indeed  something  to 
cause  the  stoutest  heart  to  qviail. 
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"What  vrould  become  of  tliera  if  tliev 
did  not  succeed  in  reaching-  the  outer 
air  before  their  means  of  s-ettins:  liirht 
were  exiiausted  ? 

A  slow  and  terrible  death  seemed  to 
be  the  only  end  to  their  adventure. 

It  was  galling  to  Jack,  too,  having 
failed  in  his  search. 

He  had  no  doubt  about  the  Swaggerer 
and  the  Panther  haviug,  by  their  cun- 
ning, escaped  him  for  a  time,  and  if  he 
perished  in  that  gloomy  place  the 
triumph  woidd  be  theirs. 

His  heart  was  very  bitter,  but  he  did 
not  allow  his  anger  to  master  his  head. 
Coolly  he  arranged  the  plan  for  escape. 

"Xow  that  we  are  here,"  he  said, 
"  we  will  go  on.  By-and-by  we  may 
find  our  way  back  to  a  familiar  spot." 

They  started  again  with  hopeful 
hearts,  but  a  long  and  weary  wandering: 
through  a  series  ot  narrow  tunnel-like 
passages  brought  them  to  nothing  better 
than  a  small  cave  which  they  had  never 
seen  before. 

It  was  the  termination  of  their 
journey  in  this  direction,  for  there  was 
no  other  means  of  egress  except  through 
a  narrow  opening  of  a  few  inches  high. 

This  could  be  of  no  service  to  them, 
and  had  evidently  been  made  by  a  spring 
that  bubbled  near,  as  the  water  escaped 
that  way. 

They  laved  their  faces  and  drank  at 
the  spring. 

Afterwards  they  took  a  portion  of 
food,  and  to  save  the  precious  torches, 
blew  them  out,  and  ate  in  the  dark. 

It  was  the  strangest  meal,  perhaps,  that 
was  ever  partaken  of  by  five  persons. 
But  they  all  had  need  of  food,  and  ate 
heartily. 

**  A  novel  dining-room,"  said  Harold 
Deane.     "  I  wonder  what  depth  we  are  ?  " 

"Some  hundreds  of  feet  down," 
replied  Ralph.  "  2^ear  the  level  ground 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  or  it  may 
be,  under  it." 


"  It's  an  awful  business,"  said  Martin. 

"Keep  cool,"  said  Jack.  "Our  hopo 
of  escape  lies  in  our  nerve.  Let  us  take 
things  easy.  Before  we  go  on,  I  think 
you  had  better  smoke." 

Tobacco  is  a  great  boon  to  toiling 
men,  and  a  pipe  of  the  familiar  weed 
had  a  beneficial  effect  upon  Jack's 
followers. 

He  smoked  a  single  cigarette,  then 
sat  thoughtful  and  silent  until  the 
torches  were  relighted. 

"  IIow  many  have  we  left  ? "  he 
asked. 

"  Only  twelve,"  said  Halph. 

"  How  long  do  they  burn  ?  " 

"  About  half-an-honr,"  said  Doane. 

"  That,  with  two  burning,  gives  us 
but  three  hours'  light,"  said  Jack. 
"  We  must  economise  with  one." 

"  It  will  only  make  darkness  visible," 
murmured  Deane. 

AYith  one  torch  they  harked  back 
through  the  narrow  ways.  Sometimes 
they  came  to  great  fissures  in  the  walls 
that  looked  like  passages,  and  went 
down  them  with  the  hope  of  finding  a 
way  to  light  and  air. 

Three  of  them  came  to  an  abrupt 
termination,  and,  disheartened,  they  re- 
turned to  the  original  route,  to  lose  even 
that  in  the  end,  and  find  themselves  in  a 
complete  underground  maze. 

They  stood  in  an  open  spot  upon  a 
pile  of  broken  rock.  On  the  right  and 
left,  and  around  them,  were  the  strange 
fissures  radiating  with  almost  the 
regularity  of  the  spokes  of  a  wheel. 

"  "Which  way  now  ?  "  asked  Deane, 
and  Jack  did  not  answer. 

"It  has  been  tiring  work,"  said 
Martin,  after  a  pause,  "  and  I,  for  one, 
am  near  tired  out." 

"  "We  had  better  lie  down  and  have 
some  sleep,"  said  Jack.  "  Choose  where 
you  will  lie,  and  Ealph  put  out  the 
torch." 
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ITRTHER    ADVENTURES    rNDERGROUND AN    ACCIDENT DISASTER   AND    DEATH 

TMPENDING. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  they  all  slept.  I  Their  couch  was  a  bed  of  stone,  but, 

J^ot  even  the  deadly  peril  ahead,  each  for  the  time,  it  was  as  down  to  one  and 

minute    growing    darker    and    deeper,  [  all. 

could  keep  their  weary  eyelids  open.         I  Ralph  was  the  first  to  awake. 
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On  opening  Ms  eyes  he  ttiouglit  at 
first  that  lie  was  enjoying  familiar  rest 
upon  the  plain,  and  looked  above  him 
for  the  stars. 

"  Dark  as  pitch,"  he  muttered,  "  but 
no  rain  as  yet." 

Then  the  true  state  of  things  flashed 
upon  him,  and  he  started  into  a  sitting 
position. 

Inky  darkness  surrounded  him.  For 
aught  that  he  could  see  he  was  alone. 

But  hard-by  his  friends  were  sleeping, 
and  their  breathing  fell  softly  and 
gratefully  upon  his  ear. 

"I've  slept  long  enough,"  he  muttered, 
"  but  I'll  not  disturb  them." 

So  he  lay  still,  thinking  and  trying 
to  make  the  be^  of  their  perilous 
position,  hoping  on,  he  secretly  feared, 
against  hope. 

His  meditations  ere  long  were  dis- 
turbed by  a  sound  that  he  had  at  first 
thought  was  the  roar  of  a  distant  beast. 

But  a  slis^ht  shakino^  of  the  ground 
dispelled  this  idea,  and  the  dread  trtith 
burst  upon  him. 

"It  is  the  warning  note  of  an  earth- 
quake," he  said,  and  he  felt  his  hair 
stiffen  with  horror.^ 

"  Wake  up  !  "  he  said.  "  We  are  in 
danger  of  earthquakes." 

They  were  awake  and  on  the  alert  in 
a  moment.  Jack  asked  him  what  he 
said. 

"  Earthquake  coming,"  said  Ralph. 

As  he  spoke,  the  roaring  sound  was 
heard  again,  and  the  ground  trembled. 

"  Light  a  torch,"  cried  Jack. 

It  was  done  by  Harold  Deane. 
Martin's  hand  shook  so  that  he  was  un- 
able to  perform  that  office. 

As  its  glare  fell  upon  their  faces  they 
could  see  that  all  were  ghastly  pale. 

"The  sound  came  from  that  direction," 
said  Jack,  pointing  down  one  of  the 
openings.  "  We  had  better  fly  direct 
from  it." 

He  took  the  torch  himself,  and  led 
the  way,  running  quickly.  They  all 
followed  with  as  much  speed  as  they 
could  make. 

"  It  will  soon  be  every  man  for  him- 
self, and  the  devil  take  the  hindmost," 
muttered  Deane. 

Martin  stumbled  and  fell,  cutting  his 
forehead  badly. 

When  Ralph  picked  him  up,  he  stared 
about  him  wildly. 


"  Are  you  much  hurt  ?  "  asked  Jack. 

He  muttered  something  of  a  confused 
nature  in  reply,  and  leaned  against  the 
wall,  sick  and  faint. 

Ralph  put  his  whisky-flask  to  his  lips, 
and  he  drank  some  of  its  contents,  but 
he  made  no  effort  to  go  on. 

"  Try  and  keep  with  us,"  said  Jack  ; 
"  we  must  get  on." 

Martin  only  stared  about  him,  quite 
unconscious  of  where  he  was. 

Again  was  heard  that  dreadful 
rumbling,  and  the  walls  of  the  cavern 
palpably  rocked. 

A  cry  that  was  half  a  groan,  burst 
from  Jack's  lips. 

"It  is  I  who  have  brought  you  here," 
he  said.     "  Forgive  me." 

"  Dear  lad,"  said  Jacob  Sturmby, 
"  you  must  not  talk  so  to  us.  For  my 
part,  I'll  not  grumble  if  I  have  to  die 
with  5'ou." 

"  Nor  I,"  said  Ralph. 

"  It  is  my  poor  wife  that  I  think  of," 
groaned  Harold  Deane.  "What  will 
she  do  in  the  world  alone  ?  " 

"All  is  not  lost  yet,"  said  Jack,  with 
compressed  lips.  "  Martin,  drink  some 
of  that.  Now,  my  good  fellow,  do  you 
feel  better  ?  " 

"  It's  too  early  to  go  to  work,"  replied 
Martin,  vacantly.  "  There's  only  the 
moon  to  see  by." 

"  Nevertheless,"  said  Jack,  "  jon 
must  come  out  with  me." 

He  took  him  by  the  arm,  and  led  him 
a  little  way.     Again  he  pulled  up. 

"  It's  all  nonsense,"  he  said.  "  We 
shall  be  better  at  home  and  in  bed." 

Jack  begged  of  him  to  go  on,  but  a 
sudden  obstinacy  took  possession  of  him. 

"I'll  go  when  I  please,  and  not 
before,"  he  said.     "  You  let  me  alone." 

"What   shall   we   do    with    him?"    | 
asked  Jatli. 

"  He's  had  a  nasty  knock,"  said  Deane.     ;. 
"Perhaps  he   will  be  better  in   a  few 
minutes." 

The  earth  shook  and  rumbled  once 
more,  and  was  followed  by  a  noise  like 
the  firing  of  guns  on  a  far-ofi  battle- 
field. 

There  was  a  rush  of  air,  and  the 
torch  was  extinguished. 

"  Stand  firm,"  said  Jack  ;  "  do  not  be 
alarmed." 

AVith  a  steady  hand  he  struck  a  match, 
and  applied  it  to  the  torch.     Fear  was 
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in  the  hearts  of  the  others,  but  they 
stood  ereet,  grim  ami  siknit. 

Jack  again  took  Martin's  arm,  and 
the  man  allowed  himself  to  be  led  away. 
By-and-by  he  began  to  sing  a  bac- 
chanalian soug. 

"  Ilush,"  said  Jack,  "  this  is  no  time 
for  singing." 

"  When  are  we  to  sing,  then  ?  "  asked 
Martin. 

"  AYhen  we  got  home,"  returned  Jack, 
''  we  will  be  merry  then." 

"Shall  we  ever  be  merry  again?" 
asked  Deane.     '*  There  it  is  again." 

The  noise  was  louder  now,  and  was 
followed  by  the  crashing  of  falling 
rocks. 

''  These  underground  ways  were 
opened  by  earthquakes,  and  by  earth- 
quakes they  will  be  closed,"  thought 
tfack.  "  At  the  best  we  can  only  be 
killed  outright.  I  pray  that  it  may  be  so. 
It  will  be  better  than  a  living  tomb." 

In  either  case  it  was  horrible,  and  to 


Jack  there  came  a  powerful  longing  for 
life.  A  vision  of  Annie  Newcombe  up- 
rose before  him,  and  a  stifled  groan 
reached  his  lips. 

"  AYill  she  miss  me  very  much  ?  "  he 
thouglit.  "  Perhaps  she  may  not  hear 
of  my  fate,  and  think  that  I  have  been 
untrue  to  her." 

This  thought  was  very  hard  to  bear, 
for  Annie  had  become  part  of  his 
existence,  and  as  a  weary  traveller  espies 
a  haven  of  rest  at  the  end  of  a  long 
journey,  so  Jack  looked  towards  Annie 
as  a  source  of  comfort  and  peace  when 
his  work  of  vengeance  was  over. 

But  now  how  much  lay  between  him 
and  liberty  !  How  far  olf,  how  hopeless, 
"was  the  prospect  of  ever  seeing  her 
again  ! 

And  as  he  shook  off  the  agony  of  that 
thought,  the  earth  shook  again,  and 
there  was  a  roaring  sound  in  the  cavern, 
like  the  sound  of  an  angry  eea  dashing 
upon  a  rocky  shore. 
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THOSE    IN    HIDING THE    WATCHERS    WITHOUT A    CARELESS   SKlsTINEL. 


And  all  this  time  where  were  those  two 
arch- villains,  the  Swaggerer  and  the 
Panther  ? 

As  Jack  feared,  and  actually  found 
out  when  too  late,  they  had  made  good 
their  escape,  so  far  as  the  five  pursuers 
were  concerned,  by  doubling. 

The  depths  of  the  caverns  they  had 
never  exj^Iored,  nor  had  they  any  idea 
of  their  vastness. 

Their  experience  was  confined  to  about 
two  hundi-ed  yards  from  the  narrow 
mouth. 

Th:y  discovered  their  hiding-place 
when  prowling  about,  as  much  like  two 
wild  beasts  as  men  can  be,  in  search  of 
a  den. 

The  Panther  was  the  first  to  see,  and, 
in  sheer  mockery,  suggested  its  being 
explored. 

"  There's  something  that  will  suit 
your  heart.  Swaggerer,"  he  said,  "  which 
originally  belonged  to  a  mouse,  I  should 
think.     Go  and  see  what  is  inside  it." 

'•'  Gfo  yourself,"  muttered  the  Sv/ag- 
geier. 

*'  Come,  no  mutiny,"  said  the  Panther, 


"  or  I  shall  let  you  know  who  is  captain 
here.  I've  only  just  got  my  promotion, 
and  am  too  proud  of  it  to  let  others 
treat  it  with  contempt." 

"  I  don't  treat  you  with  contempt." 

"  Then  obey  me.  Go  and  see  what  is 
inside  that  hole." 

"  I  su^Dpose  I  must  humour  you,"  said 
the  Swaggerer,  with  a  forced  laugh. 

He  went  to  the  place  and  thrust  his 
head  in,  perceiving  instantly  that  here 
was  indeed  a  true  hiding-place. 

"  Panther,"  he  said,  "  come  here.  I 
think  it  will  suit." 

"  Then  live  there  by  yourself." 

"  Don't  be  a  fool ;  it's  a  regular  cave.'' 

The  Panther  incredulously  went  over 
and  examined  it  in  his  turn.  His 
delight  was  unbounded. 

"  The  very  crib,"  he  said. 

They  crept  in  and  inspected  the  place 
for  a  short  way  with  great  deiight. 

To  add  to  their  joy,  it  was  apparent 
that  the  earth  round  about  the  mouth 
had  but  recently  fallen  in,  and  in  all 
probability  they  were  the  first  discoverers 
of  the  place. 
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"'  With  a  biisli  stuck  in  the  hole," 
said  the  Panther,  "  who  is  to  find  us  ?  " 

The  correctness  of  this  remark  our 
readers  know.  From  that  place  they 
crept  out  to  murder  little  Hugh.  To 
that  place  they  returned  when  the  crime 
was  committed. 

So  again  with  Merryweather's  mother 
and  Martin's  wife,  and  from  its  secret 
recess  they  shot  poor  old  Ben. 

About  thirty  yards  from  the  mouth 
there  was  a  slight  hollow  in  the  wall  not 
bigger  than  a  good- sized  cupboard. 

In  the  ordinary  way  a  person  enter- 
ing the  cave  would  have  passed  it  by. 
It  was  only  when  their  eyes  grew  ac- 
customed to  the  dim  light  that  they  per- 
ceived it. 

When  Jack  discovered  them,  and 
boldly  determined  to  unearth  them,  they 
could  have  shot  him  as  he  entered,  but 
the  old  belief  of  his  having  a  charmed 
life  held  them  back. 

In  addition  there  was  the  prospect  of 
safety. 

"  Let  us  hide  here,"  said  the  Panther, 
"  and  when  he  and  his  men — curse  them 
all ! — are  gone  by,  we  will  cut  and  run." 

But  all  the  men  did  not  come  in,  and 
when  Jack  went  out  again,  he  left  a 
guard  at  the  mouth  while  he  went  down 
to  the  settlement. 

When  he  returned,  he  re-entered  with 
only  a  few  followers,  and  when,  having 
given  him  time  to  get  away  down  into 
the  caverns,  the  Panther  crept  out,  he 
saw  that  the  guard  was  still  there. 

Four  men  stood  facing  the  cave's 
mouth  with  their  rifles  in  their  hands 
ready  to  stop  the  retreat  of  the  Panther 
and  Swaggerer,  and  at  least  a  dozen 
others  were  lounging  about. 

The  road  of  exit  was  fairly  barred. 

"  What  shall  we  do  now  ?  "  asked  the 
Panther. 

"  Wait  and  see  if  we  get  a  chance  to 
clear  out." 

"  That's  always  your  cry,"  growled 
the  Panther  :  "  '  Wait  and  see.'  I'm  for 
a  shot  at  one  of  them,  and  then  a  rush 
for  it." 

"  We  can't  rush  out  of  this  rat-hole," 
said  the  Swaggerer. 

"  T\  ell,  I'll  wait,  then,"  the  Panther 
said,  and  squatting  down,  he  deliberately 
struck  a  match  and  lit  his  pipe. 

"  On  my  word,"  said  the  Swaggerer, 
**  I  think  you  are  mad  at  times." 


"  Mad  !     What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"Lighting  your  pipe.  It's  a  wonder 
they  didn't  see  you." 

"  It  so  happens  that  they  didn't." 

"  But  they  may  smell  it." 

"  Let  them,"  said  the  Panther.  "  This 
is  some  of  the  tobacco  that  belonged  to 
the  fellow  whose  wife  we  settled.  It's 
as  good  as  any  I've  had  for  months." 

"  You  like  this  sort  of  bounce,"  the 
Swaggerer  muttered. 


"It's  all   show 


off." 

"  Say  that  again,"  snarled  the  Pan- 
ther, "  and  I'll  drag  you  outside  and  let 
them  take  us  both.  I'm  commanding 
officer,  and  can  capitulate  when  I 
please." 

"  You  would  never  do  that." 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  would,  and  grin  when 
they  tortured  me,  if  they  would  only  let 
me  see  them  torture  you." 

"  I  wish  you  would  be  more  reason- 
able," said  the  Swaggerer,  with  a 
groan. 

"  Reasonable  !  "  returned  the  Pan- 
ther. "  You  are  a  beauty  to  talk  of 
reason !  Perhaps  you  would  reason 
with  those  fellows  outside  if  they  caught 
you?" 

"  No.     What  would  be  the  use  ?  " 

"  None.  They  would  take  us  and 
strip  us,  and  rend  the  flesh  from  our 
bones.  If  I  were  in  their  place  I  would 
do  so.  Then  I  would  rasp  the  flayed 
flesh  with  bristly  brushes,  and  cut  and 
slash,  but  not  kill,  until  the  tortures  of 
the  accursed  would  be  as  nothing  com- 
pared to  it," 

"  Have  done  with  it,"  the  Swaggerer 
said,  with  a  freezing  sensation  in  his 
veins.  "It's  no  use  anticipating  an 
evil  before  it  comes." 

"  And  it  will  come,"  returned  the 
Panther,  who  always  delighted  in  tor- 
menting his  companion. 

The  hours  passed  very  slowly  to  the 
pair  of  scoundrels,  and  Jack  did  not 
return.  His  long  absence  gave  an  idea 
of  the  extent  of  the  cavern ;  and  the 
hope  that  he  had  lost  his  way,  or  met 
with  an  accident,  temporarily  brightened 
the  lot  of  the  Swaggerer  and  his 
friend. 

"  I  have  thought  that  the  cave  was  a 
mammoth  one,"  said  the  former.  "  It 
echoes  and  rumbles  at  the  slightest 
sound." 

"  Send  it  may  be  too  big  for    them 
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ever  to  find  tlicir  vray  back  again," 
muttered  the  Panther. 

"  It  would  be  a  good  joke  for  tbona  to 
come  upon  Pluto  in  his  rcahn." 

"  And  who  is  Phito  ?  " 

•'The  King  of  Hades." 

"  Oh,  is  ho."  growled  the  Panther. 
"  Then  we  are  likely  to  meet  him  some 
day.     It's  growing  dark  outside." 

And  so  it  was.  The  day  was  over, 
the  sun  gone  down,  and  the  stars  were 
beginning  to  peep  out  from  the  sky. 
Anxiety  had  taken  possession  of  the 
watchers  outside. 

'*  ^Yhat's  come  to  them  ?  "  they  asked 
each  other. 

**'  Fallen  into  some  trap."  said  another. 

"  "What  can  we  do  to  help  them  ?  " 

"  Xothing." 

What  could  they  do,  indeed  ?  All 
the  leading  spirits  of  the  community  had 
ffone  into  the  cave,  and  those  outside 
were  no  more  than  so  many  sentries  at 
their  post. 

They  had  been  told  to  keep  watch  and 
await  the  return  of  the  others,  and  it 
was  only  this  they  could  do. 


It  certainly  required  more  than 
ordinary  courage  to  enter  the  narrow- 
mouthed  cave,  and  the  stimulus  which 
led  Jack  to  lead  the  way  was  wanting  in 
those  he  left  behind. 

They  lit  a  fire  as  tho  sun  fell,  and 
gathered  round  it,  leaving  one  man  to 
watch  tho  cave. 

He  paced  up  and  down  with  a  riflo 
resting  on  his  arm,  occasionally  stopping 
to  listen. 

All  within  the  cave  was  dark  and 
silent. 

"  Perhaps  it's  like  a  rabbit-burrow,'* 
he  thought,  '*  more  ways  out  of  it  than 
one." 

The  idea  in  his  opinion  was  a  good 
one,  and  he  walked  over  to  his  comrades 
to  lay  it  before  them. 

The  moment  his  back  was  turned,  the 
Panther  glided  out,  and  the  Swaggerer 
swiftly  followed  him. 

The  sentinel  was  not  a  minute  from 
his  post,  but  that  time  sufficed  for  the 
Swaggerer  and  the  Panther  to  get  down 
the  mountain  and  clear  away. 
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THE      CRIME     FRUSTRATED. 


"  Done  'em  this  time  !  "  chuckled  the 
Panther.  "  They  don't  get  everything 
their  own  way." 

"Xot  quite — nor  do  we,"  returned  the 
Swaggerer. 

He  paused  a  moment,  and  looked  back 
at  the  glow  of  the  fire  high  above  them. 
All  seemed  quiet  there,  and  they  laughed 
softly  over  their  escape. 

"  That  fellow  was  kind  to  us,"  said 
the  Panther.  "  Xow,  I've  an  idea, 
Swaggerer." 

"  AVhat  is  it  ?  " 

"  All  the  men  of  the  settlement  are 
up  there." 

"  Seems  so." 

"  Well,  if  that's  the  case,  only  women 
and  children  are  down  there." 

"  Xo,  Panther — no  more  of  it." 

"  I  say  yes.  We'll  leave  our  mark 
upon  them.  I'm  bent  on  finishing  with 
a  regular  blaze  of  fireworks.  I'd  like 
to  be  let  loose  on  a  children's  school 
just  now." 


"I  shouldn't  mind  if  there  was  no 
danger,"  replied  the  Swaggerer;  "but 
there's  no  safety  here.  Let  us  get 
away." 

"  I'll  do  a  little  business  in  the  settle- 
ment first,"  said  the  Panther,  dog- 
gedly. 

He  moved  on,  and  the  Swaggerer 
perforce  followed.  Rebellion  was  too 
risky,  and  his  only  chance  of  safety  lay 
in  obedience,  for  the  Panther  was  a 
desperate  brute,  and  if  angered,  might 
do  anything. 

The  evil  of  this  half-bred  gipsy's 
nature  had  lately  developed  amazingly, 
and  even  the  Swaggerer  was  appalled 
by  the  intense  remorseless  ferocity  he 
exhibited. 

But  as  Norton  Gray,  alias  Hiram 
Cray  ton,  alias  the  Swaggerer,  had  sown, 
so  he  was  reaping,  and  the  harvest  was 
a  heavj'-  one. 

"What  would  I  give  to  go  back  a 
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few  years  !  "  lie  tlioiiglit,  as  he   sullenly 
plodded  on  behind  his  companion. 

Ere  long  they  saw  the  lights  in  the 
huts  below,  and  the  Panther  led  the  way 
to  a  point  from  which  they  had  watched 
before  without  being  seen. 

Nobody  was  moving  below.  The 
women  and  children  were  housed  for  the 
night. 

"  Panther,"  said  the  Swaggerer,  touch- 
ing him  on  the  arm,  "  let  us  go  on." 

"  Not  till  I've  left  another  mark  upon 
them,"  was  the  ferocious  answer. 

"But  where' s  the  good  of  it ? " 

"  I'm  going  to  settle  the  mother  of 
that  boy — Deane,  isn't  her  name  ?  " 

"  Will  you  stop  at  that  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Then  go,  and  I'll  wait  for  you  here." 

''  Not  if  I  know  it.  We  go  together, 
and  share  in  this,  as  we  have  shared  in 
everything." 

It  was  cowardice  that  held  the  Swag- 
gerer back,  not  remorse  or  pity  for  the 
intended  victims. 

With  an  ashen  face  and  shaky  limbs, 
he  accompanied  the  Panther  to  Harold 
Deane's  hut,  known  to  both. 

It  had  an  unglazed  window,  closed 
with  a  shutter  at  night ;  but  there  were 
crevices  in  it  through  which  streamed 
the  light  within. 

The  Panther  softly  tried  the  door  with 
his  hand. 

It  was  fast, 

"  They  are  suspicious,"  he  muttered. 

Turning  to  the  Swaggerer,  he  asked 
him  if  he  thought  he  could  imitate 
Deane's  voice. 

"  Not  so  as  to  deceive  her,"  replied 
the  Swaggerer. 

"  I'll  try  another  move,"  said  the 
Panther,  and  tapped  lightly  at  the  door. 

"  Who's  there  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Deane 
within. 

"  A  neighbour,"  replied  the  Panther. 
**  You  are  wanted  up  the  mountain." 

They  heard  her  moving  towards  the 
door,  and  the  Panther  turned  his  grinning 
face  towards  the  Swaggerer. 

But  the  next  moment  he  ceased  to 
grin. 

Mrs.  Deane  discharged  a  rifle,  and  the 
bullet  passed  through  the  door,  striking 
him  in  the  shoulder. 

A  howl  of  pain  and  fury  rang  from 
the  Panther's  lips  as  he  staggered 
forward  against  the  Swaggerer. 


"So,  Mr.  Wolf,"  said  Mrs.  Deane, 
"  I've  hit  you." 

"  Let  me  get  at  her,"  hissed  the 
Panther.     "  Don't  hold  me." 

"  Come  away,"  hurriedly  cried  the 
Swaggerer ;  "  the  whole  place  is  alarmed, 
and  I  hear  the  men  coming  down  the 
mountain." 

"  But  I  must  get  at  her.  I  want  re- 
venge." 

"  You  can't  have  it,"  replied  the 
Swaggerer,  dragging  him  down  the 
slope. 

In  a  fever  of  fear  he  bore  the  infu- 
riated Panther  to  the  wood  on  the  out- 
skirts of  which  they  murdered  little 
Hugh,  and  there  he  loosed  his  hold. 

"  It's  no  good  running  such  a  mad 
risk,"  he  said ;  "  it  was  a  fool's  idea." 

"  Who  would  have  thought  it  of  the 
hag  ?  "  snarled  the  Panther. 

"  Not  to  be  caught  napping  again," 
said  the  Swaggerer ;  "  let  me  look  at 
your  wound." 

The  Panther,  groaning  and  cursing, 
opened  his  shirt,  and  with  the  aid  of  the 
Swaggerer,  released  one  arm  and  laid 
the  shoulder  bare. 

"  You  bleed  freely,"  he  said,  "  and  I 
don't  think  a  little  blood-letting  will 
hurt  you." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  asked  the 
Panther. 

"  You  are  too  hot-headed — you  want 
cooling." 

"  I'll  be  too  hot-headed  and  too  hot- 
handed  for  some  of  them  before  I've 
done.  My  work  is  only  just  begun. 
Bind  it  closer.  Swaggerer.  It  isn't  the 
place  to  throttle  me." 

"  I've  done  my  best,"  replied  the 
Swaggerer ;  "  but  you  must  keep  still. 
Listen  !     What  is  that  ?  " 

"  The  hounds — they  are  giving  mouth. 
Go  on.  I'm  strong  for  running.  Let 
us  try  the  old  game.  Double,  Swag- 
gerer, and  go  round  by  the  old  road, 
and  up  the  mountain." 

"  That  strikes  me  as  a  mad  game." 

"  It  is  my  game.  Let  that  suffice  for 
you." 

The  shouting  of  men,  and  the  voices 
of  women  could  be  distinctly  heard 
above,  and  lights  were  seen  moving 
about. 

Ere  the  Swaggerer  and  Panther  had 
got  far,  some  men,  bearing  torches,  were 
coming^  towards  the  wood. 
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The  two  fugitives  did  not  oxnctly 
double  back  upon  their  ohl  road,  but 
took  one  that  ran  between  the  two 
mountains  ;  that  on  Avhieh  the  Silver 
Settlement  was  situated  and  nn  adjoin- 
ing one. 

The  latter  was  known  asBlaek  ]\[onn- 
tain,  owing  to  its  sterile,  forbidding 
aspect.  It  appeared  to  be  absolutely 
withotit  use  to  man. 

Neither  fruit,  tlowers,  nor  trees  grew 
upon  it,  and  exploring  parties  in  search 
of  mineral  wealth  had  one  and  all  been 
doomed  to  disappointment. 

Eugged,  barren,  broken,  and  for- 
bidding, it  reared  its  dark  crown  against 
the  sky. 

An  object  of  aversion  and  even  hatred 
to  the  trappers  and  Indians. 

It   was    this    mountain    tliat    Ealph 

Eassed  over  and  felt  it  rocking  beneath 
is  feet. 

Slumbering  volcanic  agencies  were 
undoubtedly  Ijeneath  it. 

Towards  this  the  Panther  finally  bent 
his  steps,  guided  in  that  direction  by  the 
danger  that  lay  on  the  other  road. 

Many  of  the  men  had  come  down  to 
the  settlement,  but  all  had  not  deserted 
their  post  by  the  cave. 

A  few  still  watched,  and  the  watch- 
fire  burned  bright. 

So  the  Panther,  with  his  aching 
wound  and  bitter  heart,  hurried  towards 
the  Black  Mountain. 

A  suggestion  from  the  Swaggerer  that 
they  should  rather  seek  the  plains,  he 
received  with  angry  contempt. 

"  The  plains,"  he  said,  "  woidd  be  a 
happy  hunting-ground  for  that  lot. 
They  would  run  us  down  in  a  few  hours. 
On  the  hills  we  shall  find  a  hundied 
hiding-places." 

The  way  was  rugged,  and  fatigue 
soon  began  to  tell  upon  him. 


Inured  to  many  hardsliips;,  he  cotild 
not  fight  against  loss  of  blood. 

"  I  must  rest,  Swaggerer,"  ho  said, 
sitting  down  iinon  a  stone;  "  give  mo 
that  fiask  of  yours." 

*'  It's  empty,"  replied  the  Swaggerer. 

"  Don't  lie,  but  hand  over." 

"  There  isn't  much  in  it." 

AYliat  there  was  the  Panther  drank, 
and  now  tluy  were  without  food  or 
drink. 

Without  some  change  in  their  lot, 
deatli  was  within  measurable  distance. 

The  moon  was  high  above  their  heads, 
ar.d  looked  down  upon  them  coldly  and 
pitilessly. 

The  Panther,  in  iinpotontfury,  shook 
his  fist  at  her  silvery  face. 

"  Acurseupon  all  things," he  growled: 
"  on  the  day  that  I  first  saw  life,  on  the 
day  I  now  look  upon — on  all  men  and 
women  and  living  things  !  " 

"  'l^^hat  do  j-oti  think  your  curse  is 
worth  ?  "  sneered  the  Swaggerer. 

"It's  a  comfort  to  breathe  it,"  returned 
the  Panther. 

lie  was  hit  in  the  left  shoulder,  and 
his  left  arm  was  stiffening. 

An  attempt  to  raise  his  hand  to  his 
face  gave  him  exquisite  pain. 

"I  wish  I  could  share  this  with  you," 
he  said,  savagely.  "  "^^hy  the  deuce 
couldn't  the  woman  hit  us  both  ?  " 

"  Would  that  have  been  any  satis- 
faction to  3"ou?" 

"Yes;  a  lot." 

The  Swaggerer  walked  up  and  down, 
and  said  no  more  to  his  churlish  com- 
panion until  he  rose  to  his  feet. 

"I've  got  the  staggers,"  he  said; 
"  give  me  your  arm.  Swaggerer." 

With  a  surly  growl,  the  Swaggerer 
complied  with  his  request,  and  slowly 
they  wended  their  way  over  the  broken 
road,  at  the  end  of  which  they  were  to 
meet  their  doom. 
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CHAPTER  LXIX. 

THE    LAST    TORCH THE    WATERCOURSE LIGHT    IN    THE    DISTANCE. 


Twice  had  the  party  within  the  cave 
heard  the  rumbling,  followed  by  the 
dread  tremblings  that  herald  an  ap- 
proaching earthquake,  and  it  would  be 


idle   to    say    that    fear    had    not    taken 
possession  of  them. 

As    a   body    they    would    not    have 
quailed  before  man,  hut  in  proxirnity  to 
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a  mightier  power — it  miglit  be  in  tlie 
very  home  of  it — greater  than  aught 
connected  with  man,  is  it  to  be  wondered 
at  that  their  spirits  sank  ? 

The  intricate  roads  and  underground 
paths  in  which  they  were,  added  to  the 
surrounding  horror,  and  they  hastened 
on  with  waning  hope. 

Now  here,  now  there,  this  way  and 
that,  they  went,  sometimes  to  find  the 
way  blocked,  and  sometimes  to  discover 
that  they  had  returned  to  a  spot  but 
recently  left. 

A  miserable,  sad,  and  bewildering 
journey. 

At  last  the  crisis  which  all  had  dreaded 
came. 

Halph  paused,  with  an  expiring  torch 
in  his  right  hand,  and  an  unlit  one  in 
his  left.     He  looked  at  Jack. 

"  What  shall  I  do  ?  "  he  asked. 

•'Is  it  the  last?"  said  Jack. 

"  The  last !  " 

"  It  must  be  lit.  We  are  only  wasting 
time  and  strength  in  loitering." 

So  it  was  lit,  and  once  more  they  set 
out.  Jack  feverishly  hurrying  on.  But 
whither  was  he  going  ? 

He  knew  not,  and  none  could  even 
guess.  It  was  possible  that  every  step 
might  be  taking  them  farther  away  from 
the  possibility  of  escape. 

How  they  watched  the  burning  torch, 
and  noted  how  it  wasted  and  wasted,  be- 
grudging every  spark  that  fell. 

Lower  and  lower  it  burnt,  until  only 
a  few  inches  were  left  in  Ealph's 
hand. 

"  It  will  soon  be  out,"  he  said. 

"And  after  that?"  groaned  Jacob 
Stiirmby. 

'^  Darkness." 

The  word  echoed  mournfully  around 
them  like  the  sound  of  a  distant  passinff- 
bell  _  ^         ° 

Darkness  in  such  a  place  !  Was  it 
not  synonymous  with  death  ? 

To  grope  about  there  unaided  by 
light,  to  perish  inch  by  inch,  to  go  mad 
with  despair. 

Surely  the  rent  earth  and  the  appalling 
voice  of  the  earthquake,  with  the  falling 
rock  to  crush  out  the  miserable  life,  were 
the  better  fate. 

"  It's  going,"  said  Ralph,  and  they  all 
stopped  to  look  ujDon  the  flickering 
torch. 

The  flame  swayed  to  and  fro,  subsided 


for  a  moment,  then  flickered  up  and  waa 
gone. 

In  silence  they  stood  a  while  in  the 
darkness,  no  man  able  to  speak. 

It  was  Jack  who  broke  the  portentous 
stillness. 

"  Only  death  can  come  now,"  he  said ; 
"  the  worst  in  other  respects  is  here." 

"  We  can  only  rely  upon  you,"  Harold 
Deane  said.  "  We  are  nothing  in  our- 
selves." 

*'  The  blind  find  their  way,"  rejoined 
Jack,  "  why  should  not  we  ?  Place 
your  hands  against  the  wall  to  the  left, 
and  follow  me.  Every  minute  or  so  I 
will  speak.     Then  let  all  answer  me." 

So  they  began  to  grope  their  way,  and 
covered  more  groimd  than  they  hoped 
for.  Every  now  and  then  Jack  would 
speak. 

"  Are  all  here  ?  " 

"  All,"  they  would  answer,  and  so  go 
on. 

If  time  crawled  before,  it  halted  in- 
cessantly now,  and  occasionally  appeared 
to  stand  still.  Hours  seemed  to  have 
passed  when  Jack  called  halt. 

"All  here?" 

"All." 

"  Rest  a  little,  and  smoke  if  you  will." 

They  still  had  a  sufiiciency  of  matches 
to  afibrd  the  outlay  of  two  or  three  to 
light  their  pipes  with,  and  soon  the 
cavern  was  faintly  illumined  with  the 
burning  tobacco. 

Resting  on  the  ground,  they  smoked 
in  sad  silence.  Jack,  who  stood  erects 
listening  to  every  sound. 

Suddenly  he  bade  them  hold  their 
very  breath  and  listen. 

They  did  so,  and  heard  a  faint 
bubbling  sound. 

"  Water,"  said  Ralph. 

"  Just  so,"  returned  Jack  ;  "  trickling 
from  the  ground  above.  We  must  find 
it,  and  work  our  way  by  it  if  we  can. 
Stay  here." 

They  heard  him  go  stumbling  on 
ahead,  and  presently  heard  him  shout — 

"  I've  found  it !  " 

"  And  little  good  it  will  do  us,  I'm 
thinking,"  muttered  Deane. 

"  It's  about  our  last  chance,  I  reckon," 
said  Ralph. 

They  put  out  their  pipes,  and  after 
some  blundering  over  loose  stones,  found 
their  way  to  Jack. 

"The  stream,"  he  said,   "is  fully  a 
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foot  "wide,  and  runs  swift  and  strong. 
From  this  I  argue  that  it  has  an  open 
course  from  the  Lmd  above,  and  does 
not  iilter  through." 

"  Good  argeyment,"  said  Ralpli. 

'■  ]>y  placing  my  hand  in  it,  I  iind 
which  way  it  runs,  and  our  upward 
way  is  clear." 

Hope  once  more  took  possession  of 
them,  and  they  set  forward  again. 

A  gradual  incline  by  the  side  of  the 
water  gave  them  an  easy  path. 

But  it  was  so  pitchy  dark  that  they 
were  constantly  blundering  into  the 
stream,  so  that,  in  a  few  minutes,  not 
one  of  them  was  drv  shod. 

"But  what  matters?"  said  Jack. 
"  I've  borne  more  for  a  less  welcome 
friend  without  o-rumblins:." 

So  up  and  up  they  went,  with  the 
sensation  of  the  air  growing  each 
moment  lighter.  Hope  was  very  strong 
within  them  now. 

''  A  light  ahead !  "  cried  llalph. 

It  was  more  of  a  gasp  than  a  cry  that 
sprang  from  his  lips.  The  others 
looked,  and  saw  nothing. 

"  You  are  fancying  it,  Ralph,"  said 
Jack. 

"  Xo,  no,"  said  the  old  trapper  ;  "  I've 
eyes  lilce  a  cat,  and  can  see  the  faintest 
gleam  of  light.  There  it  is  again  ! 
Now  I  have  it — now  it's  lost.  There  it 
is,  clear  ahead.  Moonlight,  as  I'm  a 
man  mercifully  spared." 

They  all  looked,  and  saw  ahead  an 
oval-shaped  patch  of  light  that  might 
have  been  a  silver  shield  hung  up  in  the 
darkness. 

But  Ralph  understood  its  nature. 

"  Ton's  the  mouth  of  the  cave,"  he 
said,  "  and  we  are  saved  men.  Master 
Jack,  keep  it  right  afore  you.  Don't 
lose  it  for  a  moment." 

Jack  answered  with  a  glad  shout,  and 
ignoring  many  a  stumbling,  hurried  on, 
and,  breathless  with  eager  haste,  emerged 
from  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  iuto  which 
the  little  rivulet  that  had  saved  them 
ran. 

It  was  all  so  sudden  that  they  could 
scarcely  believe  their  eyes. 

Before  them  was  a  deep  valley,  and  a 
mountain  towering  to  the  sky.  Over- 
head the  moon  and  stars. 

For  a  few  moments  all  stood  still,  too 


thankful  for  their  wondrous  escape  to 
give  vent  to  their  joy  in  words. 

Instinctively  they  all  removed  their 
hats,  and  stood  with  their  heads  bent 
down,  feeling  like  men  risen  from  the 
dead. 

''  If  ever  I  go  ten  feet  underground 
again  while  I  live,"  said  Ral])h,  "  may 
it  bo  my  fate  to  remain  there." 

"  It  is  an  experience  to  be  remembered 
in  after  years,"  said  Harold  Deane. 

"  While  we  live,"  added  Jack. 

"  I  know  this  country,"  said  Ralj)h  ; 
"  yon's  the  Black  Mountain,  here  behind 
us  is  the  Silver  Mountain,  and  on  the 
other  side  is  the  settlement. 

"We've  come  ri^-ht  throun:h  the 
mountain,"  said  Doane. 

"  As  near  as  may  be." 

"  We  must  get  back,"  said  Jack ;  "  our 
friends  will  be  anxious  about  us." 

"Dear  lad,"  said  Ralph,  "the  road 
round  is  a  winding  one — a  good  twelve 
miles  to  the  settlement.  You  can't  do 
it." 

"  I  can  and  will,"  said  Jack.  "  Let 
them  rest  who  choose  ;  1  go  on." 

"If  5'ou  will  you  must,"  said  Ralph, 
"'  and  I'll  go  with  you." 

But  Jack  insisted  that  he  should 
remain. 

"  I  can  see,"  he  said,  "  that  you  are 
all  worn  out  with  fatigue  and  excite- 
ment, while  I  seem  to  have  had  my 
viorour  renewed.  A  feelins:  is  on  me 
that  prompts  me  to  believe  that  the  end 
of  my  long  journey  of  vengeance  is  at 
hand?' 

"  But  suppose  you  meet  your  foes  ?  " 
said  Deane.     "  They  are  two  to  one." 

"  I  may  not  meet  them,"  said  Jack, 
''nor  do  I  see  how  it  could  be  so.  But 
something  within  me  says  '  Go  on/  and 
I  must  go,  and  go  alone." 

"  We  will  rest  a  bit  and  follow,"  said 
Deane. 

In  truth  they  were  all  worn  out, 
except  the  wondrous  youth  who  had 
been  their  leader,  and  with  him  it  did 
indeed  seem  as  if  he  had  received  new 
strength. 

"  It  is  not  easy  to  miss  my  way  if  I 
keep  the  Silver  Mountain  on  the  right," 
he  said,  and,  with  a  strangely  buoyant 
step,  left  them. 
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CHAPTER  LXX. 


THE    WEIRD   JOURNEY — TWO    FIGURES   IN    THE    DISTANCE AT   LAST. 


things 


It  was  a  weird  country  that  Jack  passed 
through,  and  looked  doubly  so  in  the 
pale  moonlight. 

To  Jack  it  seemed  as  if  there  was 
something  in  the  atmosphere  that  v/as 
not  always  there — a  haze  that  was  not 
a  haze — a  light  that  was  not  a  light. 

He  had  not  seen  the  like  before,  and 
was  disposed  to  charge  it  to  his  many 
hours'  sojourn  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth. 

But  as  he  covered  the  ground,  and 
saw  no  change  in  the  indescribable,  in- 
definable effect,  he  began  to  marvel  at 
the  phenomena  more  and  more. 

The  moon  was  there,  but  it  was  not 
her  light  that  lay  upon  the  rocky 
ground. 

The  stars  were  above,  but  it  was  not 
their  gleaming  that  sparkled  on  the 
spare  herbage. 

What  was  it  ? 

Again,  too,  there  was  a  dreadful  still- 
ness, a  silence  that  was  not  of  the  earth, 
a  suspension,  as  it  were,  of  all 
that  moved,  save  Jack  himself. 

The  echo  of  his  footsteps  was  unlike 
anything  he  had  ever  heard  before. 
Sharp  and  clear  it  sounded,  like  a  suc- 
cession of  smart  raps. 

His  ear  was  pained  by  the  sound  ere 
he  had  gone  far,  and  now  and  then  he 
wouldpause  to  get  relief  from  the  silence. 

Then  he  would  look  up  at  the  moon, 
and  marvel  at  her  strange  appearance, 
and  the  phosphorescent  light  there  was 
everywhere. 

"  Itis  more  like  a  dream  than  reality," 
he  said,  and  the  adventures  of  the  past 
ten  hours  occurring  to  his  mind,  helped 
to  make  him  doubtful  whether  he  was 
awake  or  dreaming. 

But  he  kept  moving  on  along  tbe 
winding  road,  with  the  swift  light  step 
of  youth,  and  by-and-by  came  within 
sight  of  two  distant  objects  that  he  saw 
at  a  glance  were  human  beings. 

Two  men,  one  standing  up,  the  other 
sitting  down — the  Swaggerer  and  the 
Panther. 

Jack  could  not  recognise  them,  they 
were  too  far  off  for  that,  but  it  flashed 


upon  him  that  these  were  the  very  meu 
.whom  he  had  been  seeking. 

It  was  a  lonely  place,  and  they  were 
two  to  one.  Would  it  avail  him  if  he 
demanded  fair  play  ? 

jN^o.  Of  them  nothing  but  cowardice 
and  treachery  could  be  expected.  But 
he  went  on. 

He  walked  now  so  swiftly  and  quietly 
that  he  was  upon  them  ere  they  were 
aware  of  his  being  near.  He  came  upon 
them  like  a  spectre  from  the  mists  of 
the  weird  night. 

The  Swaggerer  was  standing,  and  the 
Panther  sitting  down,  when  he  came 
up.  They  stared  at  him,  but  neither 
spoke  nor  moved. 

Mortal  terror  held  them  in  its  chains. 

"  You  have  fled  in  vain  from  me,'* 
said  Jack.     "  I  am  here  !  " 

But  still  neither  moved  nor  spoke. 
Like  frozen  men  were  they. 

"  For  a  long  time,"  continued  Jacky 
"  I  have  been  on  your  trail.  It  was 
easily  followed,  for  it  was  a  broad  way 
of  blood.  The  air  was  black  with  your 
crimes ;  these  woods  and  plains  have 
echoed  with  the  cries  of  your  victims." 

He  ctood  with  his  arm  extended,  and 
a  finger  pointed  at  them  as  he  denounced 
their  crimes.  They  heard  and  shuddered, 
but  made  no  other  movement. 

To  them  the  youth  had  borne  a 
charmed  life.  He  was  the  avenger, 
backed  up  by  a  mighty  power  they 
could  not  cope  with.  They  felt  that 
their  hour  had  come. 

"  Murderers  of  children  and  women, 
cruel  brutes,  that  shame  all  that  is  cruel 
in  beasts,  have  you  nothing  to  say  to 
me  ?  " 

He  raised  his  voice  a  little,  and  it 
echoed  round  as  his  footsteps  had  done, 
sharp  and  clear. 

On  the  listeners,  every  word  fell  like 
a  blow. 

It  was  a  weird  scene. 

The  time,  the  strange  light  in  the 
air  and  on  the  earth,  the  meeting  of 
such  a  trio — all  things  were  in  one 
inspiring  harmony. 

"  Have  you  nothing  to  say  to  me  ?  " 
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On  the  question  boinj^  repeated,  the 
Swaggerer  found  tongue. 

"What  can  we  say  ?  "  he  asked. 

"Aye,"  repeated  Jaek,  bitterly, 
"  what  couhl  you  say  ?  " 

"  If  I  tohi  you  I  was  sorry  for  my 
sins,  vou  would  not  believe  me." 

"  If  I  told  you  that  I  have  lived  tho 
life  of  a  haunted  man,  and  that  for  every 
crime  I  have  committed  I  have  paid  a 
tenfold  penalty,  you  would  laugh  at 
me."' 

"  I  am  in  no  humour  for  laughing/' 
said  Jack. 

"  You  would  deride  me,  then,"  said 
the  Swaggero".  "If  I  told  you  that  I 
have  long  believed  that  your  father  was 
my  true  friend  through  all,  and  that 
despair  and  hatred  of  myself  have 
driven  me  to  many  a  crime,  you  would 
not  allow  that  to  be  any  extenuation?  " 

"  All  this  may  be  true,"  said  Jack. 
"  If  so,  it  is  no  more  than  just." 

"  I  know,"  continued  the  Swaggerer, 
his  brow  wet  with  the  dew  of  agonj', 
"  that  if  you  are  bent  on  killing  me,  I 
must  fall,  but  I  aiu  not  fit  to  die." 


"  As  fit,  I  fear,  as  you  will  ever  be/* 
retui'ued  Jack. 

"  I  plead  for  my  life,"  cried  the 
Swaggerer,  sinking  on  his  knees  and 
mising  his  clasped  hands.  "  I  beg  for 
it  !  Give  me  time  to  repent — another 
year — a  month — a  week  !  " 

"Will  you  not  plead,  too?"  asked 
Jaek,  turning  to  the  l*anther. 

"  It's  a  ^^'aste  of  breath,"  replied  the 
Pantlier,  sullenly. 

"  I  am  glad  to  find  that  there  is  a 
spark  of  manhood  in  one  of  you,"  said 
Jack.  "  Swaggerer,  rise  !  You  plead 
in  vain  to  me.  The  oath  I  swore  on 
board  the  *  Albatross '  I  will  keep.  The 
mcmor}'  of  that  dread  time  is  as  strong 
upon  me  as  if  it  were  yesterday.  It  can 
never  be  effaced.  How,  then,  can 
I  rest  while  you  live  and  walk  the 
earth  ?  " 

"Will  nothing  move  you?"  asked 
the  Swaggerer. 

•'Nothing." 

Then  the  Swaggerer  arose  with  a 
pallid  face,  and  stood  shivering  like  a 
coward  on  the  scaffold  awaiting  the 
drawing  of  the  holt. 
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CHAPTER  LXXI. 

■A    MAD    FLIGHT,    AND    AN    UNPARALLELED    SCENE    OP 
HORROR. 


During  the  foregoing.  Jack  had  never 
ceased  to  keep  a  wary  eye  upon  his  foes, 
and  a  hand  ready  upon  his  revolver,  to 
use  with  all  speed  if  there  had  been 
need. 

But  it  was  an  almost  needless  pre- 
caution. 

They  had  arms,  but  made  no  attempt 
to  use  them — nor  did  they  think  of 
having  recourse  to  either  the  pistol  or 
the  knife.  All  their  thoughts  were 
fixed  upon  their  impending  doom. 

"  By  what  strange  chance  we  meet 
here — "  began  Jack. 

The  Swaggerer  interrupted  him. 

"'  It  was  not  chance,"  he  said. 

"  Well,  how  we  have  met,  I  know  not," 
continued  Jack,  "  nor  do  I  seek  to  know. 
It  is  enough  for  me  that  we  are  here 
together  on  this  strange  night.     Hark ! " 

He  paused,  for  a  noise  like  the  grunt 


of  a  beast  was  heard  apparently  high 
up  in  the  air.     Then  the  earth  shook 

"I  know  what's  coming,"  said  the 
Panther,  shuddering.  "I've  been  in 
Terra  del  Fuego,  Master  Jack.  We 
shall  have  horror  enough  afore  long. 
Hades  will  break  out  of  the  earth.  The 
hills  and  valleys  will  be  rent  like  mutch- 
boards.  I've  seen  it  once,"  he  added, 
with  a  wild  stare,  "and  it's  not  in  man 
to  wish  to  see  it  again." 

"  For  all  that,"  said  Jack,  calmly, 
"  we  Avill  keep  to  our  own  affair.  I  am 
here  to  avenge  my  wrongs,  and  nothing 
short  of  death  .shall  turn  me  aside. 
Choose  yourselves  which  of  you  shall 
meet  me  first." 

"As  he  spoke,  the  deep  grunt  w^as 
heard  again,  and  a  fierce  flash  of  light- 
ning shot  across  the  cloudless  sky. 

"  It's  coming  !  "   cried   the  Pantlier, 
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starting  to  his  feet.     "  Master  Jack,  you 
will  not  have  time  to  kill  us  both." 

Another  flash  of  lightning,  so  bright 
that  it  temporarily  blinded  them,  and 
the  earth  shuddered  like  a  bridge  over 
which  a  heavj''  train  is  passing. 

"  Choose  between  you,"  cried  Jack. 

"  Let  it  be  me,  then,"  cried  the 
Panther,  "  I'd  as  lief  be  dead  as 
witness  what's  coming." 

"  Swaggerer,"  cried  Jack,  hurriedly, 
'*  stand  there,  and  make  no  attempt  to 
move  until  I  bid  you.  Panther,  we  fight 
at  seven  paces.    I'll  measure  the  ground." 

He  walked  backwards  quickly,  like 
one  who  has  work  to  do  and  no  time  to 
lose.  The  Panther  simply  moved  out 
and  stood  where  Jack  had  been. 

The  Swaggerer,  with  blanched  cheeks 
and  white  lips,  stood  a  little  back,  with 
his  hands  hanging  listlessly  by  his 
side. 

"  Are  you  ready,"  cried  Jack. 

"I've  not  loaded  in  two  chambers," 
replied  the  Panther,  looking  at  his 
revolver. 

"  Load,  then,  and  be  quick  about  it." 

As  Jack  spoke,  forked  lightning 
lea,ped  from  several  points  of  the 
compass  at  once,  and  darted  into  the 
centre  of  the  sky. 

Tremendous  thunder  followed,  and  the 
earth  rocked  like  a  cradle. 

Jack  staggered  back  a  pace,  and  ere 
he  could  recover  himself  the  Panther 
swung  round  and  fled. 

"  The  earthquake  !  "  he  shouted. 

Like  his  namesake,  the  fierce  panther 
of  the  forest,  he  sj)rang  over  the  ground, 
and,  in  a  moment,  as  it  were,  was  a 
hundred  yards  away. 

The  wild  terror  that  comes  to  men  at 
such  a  time  was  upon  him. 

The  Swaggerer  caught  it,  too,  and, 
with  a  fierce  yell,  bounded  after  him. 

"  Turn,  you  cowards  !  "  cried  Jack. 

The  deadly  fear  that  was  on  them  had 
not  taken  possession  of  the  heart  of 
Jack,  and  he  thought  they  were  simply 
flying  from  his  vengeance. 

Terrible  as  that  was,  they  were  flying 
from  something  more,  and  flying  from 
it  without  hope  of  refuge. 

So  they  sped  on,  even  as  beasts  fly 
ahead  of  a  forest  on  fire,  without  a 
thought  of  whither  they  were  going — 
wildly,  madly  seeking  safety. 

Jack,  crying  on  them  to  stop,  followed 


in  pursuit,   but   though   swift  of  foot, 
could  not  gain  an  inch  upon  them. 

If  anything,  he  was  losing  ground. 

Both  were  out  of  pistol-shot,  and  to 
fire  would  be  a  waste  of  ammunition. 
Jack  therefore  made  no  use  of  his 
weapon. 

To  the  left  of  where  they  were  was 
a  spur  of  the  Black  Mountain,  a  tov/er- 
ing  crag,  black,  barren,  and  forbidding. 

Here,  least  of  all,  was  safety  to  be 
found,  but  towards  it  the  flying  Panther 
made  his  way. 

Lightning  ,again,  so  fierce  that  the  air 
seemed  turned  to  flame,  and  the  thunder 
that  followed  was  deafening  and 
ap23alling. 

Jack  pulled  up  for  a  few  moments 
bewildered,  and  when  he  was  again  able 
to  look  about  him,  he  saw  the  Swaggerer 
and  Panther  ahead,  staggering  about 
like  drunken  men. 

Even  then  Jack  would  not  leave  his 
quarry,  but  hurried  on,  only  to  be 
speedily  checked  again  by  a  strange 
shifting  movement  of  the  earth,  as  if  it 
were  a  gliding  trap  of  a  stage. 

It  was  impossible  to  keep  his  feet,  and 
he  staggered  and  fell. 

Again  upon  his  feet,  to  find  the  air 
alive  with  forked  flame,  and  a  great 
column  of  black  smoke  in  the  distance 
— the  moon  and  stars  no  longer  in  the 
sky. 

The  lightning  ceased,  and  a  darkness 
that  was  as  the  darkness  of  the  grave 
was  there.  Horrors  v/ere  accumulating, 
but  Jack  kept  on. 

He  could  hear  if  not  see  his  foes. 

The  Panther  was  shrieking  like  some 
wild  beast  in  pain,  and  the  Swaggerer 
answering  him  with  the  shouts  of  a 
madman. 

More  lightning,  vivid  beyond 
description,  and  by  its  light  Jack  could 
see  that  all  overhead  was  dense  black 
rolling  smoke. 

From  whence  had  come  this  appalling 
phenomena  ? 

Stout  of  heart  as  he  was,  he  quailed 
tlien.  It  was  too  horrible  for  mortal 
to  endure  without  shrinking. 

Darkness  followed,  and  the  thunder 
rolled  horribly  just  over  his  head.  In 
the  distance  there  was  the  sound  of  rocks 
rending. 

And  now  came  the  finish  to  the  awful 
time. 
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The  whole  earth  seemed  to  heave  and 
roll  like  a  great  billow,  then  a  wide 
opening,  almost  at  Jack's  feet,  appeared, 
and  flame  leaped  out.  He  staggered 
back,  terror-stricken,  but  still  with  his 
head  clear.  Ahead  of  him  he  saw  the 
Swaggerer  and  Panther,  standing  as  if 
panic-stricken,  with  the  glow  of  the  red 
light  upon  them. 

They  were  close  under  the  huge  spur 
of  the  Black  Mountain, 

It  towered  high  above  them,  its  face 
glowing  with  the  red  glare,  its  summit 
lost  in  the  dense  black  smoke. 

Suddenly  it  was  rent  in  twain,  fire 
leapt  out  of  its  midst,  and  with  a  roar 


and  a  crash,  that  made  puny  all  other 
sounds,  it  fell. 

The  Swaggerer  and  Panther  were 
directly  under  it.  Though  all  that 
happened  was  over  in  a  moment,  Jack 
took  in  every  detail. 

He  saw  the  huge  rock  splitting,  the 
flames  savagely  dancing,  the  terror- 
maddened  men  throw  up  their  arms,  the 
mighty  mass  bend  over  and  fall  upon 
them,  crushing  and  burying  them  a 
hundred  fathoms  deep  for  ever. 

He  could  bear  no  more  himself.  On 
every  side  the  ground  was  breaking  up, 
and  fire  and  smoke  rushing  forth.  With 
a  gasp  and  a  sob  he  fell  and  knew  no  more. 
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^  CHAPTER  LXXII. 

WHAT   THE    EARTHQUAKE     DID    AT     THE    SETTLEMENT— A    VAIN  SEARCH  FOR   JACK. 


A  WILD  dawn  broke  after  a  night  of 
violence  and  storm,  its  light  falling  on 
wreck  and  ruin. 

The  Silver  Settlement,  as  a  settlement, 
was  no  more.  The  huts  lay  mere  heaps 
of  wreckage ;  the  little  rivulet  where 
the  diggers  used  to  wash  their  soil  had 
disappeared. 

Five  children,  three  women,  and  one 
man  lay  dead.  The  rest  of  the  people 
cowered  together  in  terror  on  the 
plain. 

The  wildest  and  fiercest  work  of 
Nature  known  to  man  had  been  going 
on  through  the  dark  hours,  and  now 
there  was  a  lull. 

Save  from  the  crest  of  the  Black 
Mountain,  which  poured  out  fire  and 
smoke. 

A  wind  carried  the  smoke  away  from 
the  trembling  settlers,  but  the  huge  out- 
pouring of  the  volcano  was  sufficiently 
appalling. 

But  it  had  more  than  ordinary  terror 
for  them.  Two  of  their  company  were 
believed  to  have  perished  when  the 
great  eruption  began  within  the  earth. 

Mrs.  Deane  had  no  hope  of  her 
husband  living,  but  she  it  was  who  went 
about  comforting  the  trembling  women 
who  had  lost — nobody." 

"  The  Vv'orst  is  over,"  she  said,  "  we 
have  nothing  to  fear  now." 

But  it  was  not  easy  to  reassure  them. 
The   dreadful   experience    of  the    past 


night  was  a  thing  not  to  be  forgotten 
during  life.  How,  then,  could  it  be 
buried  in  the  waters  of  Lethe  in  a  few 
hours  ? 

How  could  they  shut  out  the  memory 
of  that  tremendous  upheaval,  of  the 
rending  of  the  earth,  of  the  collapse  of 
their  houses,  of  the  lightning,  thunder, 
rumblings,  fire,  and  smoke  ? 

Not  while  they  breathed  and  moved, 
and  memory  held  its  seat. 

To  the  open  plain  they  instinctively 
fled  for  safety,  and  found  it. 

Save  the  nine  hapless  beings,  old  and 
young,  who  lay  crushed  under  the  falling 
timber. 

No  camp-fire  was  lighted,  no  food 
being  prepared. 

Who  thinks  of  the  morning  meal 
when  they  believe  the  crash  of  doom  to 
be  near  ? 

Daylight  was  an  hour  old  when  four 
men  were  seen  advancing  from  the  moun- 
tain, and  a  cry  of  joy  rent  the  air. 

"  They  are  saved  !  "  shouted  the  dis- 
tracted people. 

"  There  ought  to  be  five,"  said  Mrs. 
Deane,  and  they  were  silent  again. 

Who  was  the  lost  one  ? 

Doubt  did  not  last  long. 

It  was  soon  seen  that  the  brave  hand- 
some lad  who  had  come  to  avenge  their 
wrongs  and  his  own  was  the  missing 
one. 

Mrs.  Deane  ran  forward  to  embrac© 
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her  husbaud,  and  as  soou  as  slio  could 
speak  she  asked  for  Jack. 

"  Dead,  I  fear,"  was  the  answer. 

"  It's  a  certainty,"  said  Ixalpli,  with 
a  stony  stare  ahead  of  him,  and  Jacob 
Sturmby  groaned. 

"  He  took  the  road  for  the  settlcTuent," 
continued  the  trapper,  "  and  there's  only 
one.  We've  come  by  it,  and  it's  like 
walking  over  the  cooling  iron  of  a 
foundry." 

"  It's  broken  up  in  every  direetion," 
added  Deane.  "  The  Bhick  ^fountain 
has  fallen.  The  whole  ground  is  broken 
rocks.  Wo  had  some  hope  that  he 
might  be  among  you." 

"  He's  not^  been  here." 

''  You  tied  to  here  for  safety,"  said 
Deane. 

"  There  are  nine  dead  bodies  among 
the  ruins,"  replied  Mrs.  Deane. 

They  sat  down,  sad  and  silent,  for  a 
while.  But  their  return  had  put  a  little 
life  into  the  people,  and  the  women 
began  to  prepare  a  fire. 

Two  of  the  men  volunteered  to  go  up 
to  the  old  place  for  provisions,  and 
brought  back  what  they  could  find  in  a 
first  search  among  the  ruins. 

After  a  sparing  breakfast,  Ralph  rose. 

"Where  are  you  going?"  cried 
Sturmby. 

"  I'm  going  up  yonder  to  see  if  I  can 
find  any  signs  of  him,"  replied  the 
trapper. 

"  I'll  go  with  you,"  said  Sturmby. 

"  It's  a  waste  of  time/'  said  Deane, 
Badly. 

"  It's  miserable  to  spend  it  here," 
replied  Ealph. 

He  and  Sturmby  set  out,  and  they 
were  away  all  day.  The  earthquake 
was  over,  and  the  volume  of  smoke  from 
the  Black  Mountain  subsiding. 

In  the  afternoon  a  general  move  was 
made  back  to  the  settlement. 


"If  we  keep  a  fire  burning,"  said 
Deane,  "  they  will  know  where  to  find 
us." 

It  was  a  sad  task,  putting  the  ruins 
into  Older,  and  estimating  the  damage  ; 
but  the  sight  of  the  dead  was  the 
bitterest  thing  of  all. 

Crushed  and  mangled  as  they  were, 
with  one  exception  their  faces  remained 
uninjured.  The  little  children  looked 
as  if  they  were  asleep. 

They  laid  them  out  on  the  hillside, 
and  covered  them  with  the  branches  that 
had  fallen.  Men  were  appointed  to  take 
their  turn  of  watching  by  the  dead. 

It  was  a  wise  precaution,  for  ere  sun- 
down the  birds  of  prey  were  hovering 
in  the  air,  and  the  howl  of  the  prairie- 
wolf  echoed  in  the  woods. 

Night  had  fallen  when  Jacol:)  Sturmb}'- 
and  Ralph  came  in,  utterly  worn  out. 
They  had  found  nothing. 

"  We  have  been  over  the  whole  track, 
and  found  nothing  but  this,"  said  Ralph, 
as  he  mournfully  drew  out  Jack's  ca-p 
from  his  breast ;  "  the  poor  lad's  gone." 

"  There's  one  crack  in  the  earth  a 
thousand  feet  deep,"  said  Sturmby. 
"  You  can  hear  the  lava  still  boiling  over 
below.  He  fell  in  somewhere.  It  must 
have  been  awful  for  him  to  be  alone  at 
such  a  time." 

"  Horrible  !  "  exclaimed  Deane. 

"  There's  a  place  to  which  this  news 
must  be  taken,"  said  Ralph.  "Abel 
IN^ewcombe  will  take  it  sore." 

"  And  how  will  that  pretty  daughter 
of  his  bear  it  ?  "  asked  Jacob. 

"  It  will  break  her  heart." 

"  We  cannot  go  too  soon." 

"  Let  it  be  to-morrow." 

And  when  the  next  day  came  without 
any  sign  or  intelligence  of  Jack, 
they  set  out  to  bear  the  dismal  tidings 
to  the  house  of  Abel  Newcombe,  the 
Silver  KiuGr. 
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CHAPTER   LXXIII. 

THE    NEWS   CAERIED    TO   THE    NEWCOilBES ^THE    SILVER    KING    LEAVES    HIS 

KINGDOM. 


All  things  went  well  with  Abel  Z\  ew- 
combe. 

Six  months  after  Jack  went  away  he 
had   almost   doubled   his  vast  fortune. 


The   earth,  in   a  manner  of  speaking, 
sent  him  up  fountains  of  silver  ore. 

Mrs.    Newcombe  rejoiced  with  him, 
but   Annie   did   not   seem   to   care  for 
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wealth.  Early  and  late  she  would  be 
abroad  at  intervals,  always  going  in  the 
same  direction. 

She  sought  the  spot  where  she  had 
parted  from  Jack. 

Her  wistful  eyes  would  rest  longingly 
on  the  track  he  had  taken,  and  she 
would  picture  him  returning,  triumphant 
and  buoyant. 

"He  cannot  fail,"  she  was  always 
murmuring.  "  His  enemies  cannot 
conquer  him." 

But  fear  would  come  into  her  heart, 
and  at  times  she  would  weep,  and  kneel 
and  pray  for  him,  always  asking  that  he 
might  come  back  to  her  "  to-morrow." 

But  the  morrows  came  and  passed, 
and  Jack  did  not  come. 

No  word  or  message  was  possible. 

Neither  directly  nor  indirectly  did 
she  hear  of  him. 

Then  she  began  to  grow  pale  and 
listless,  and  Abel  Newcombe  would  grow 
anxious. 

"  I  must  give  up  work,"  he  would 
say,  "  and  take  you  from  here." 

"  No,  no,"  she  would  answer,  "  I  do 
not  wish  to  go  yet." 

So  the  father  toiled  on,  the  mother 
rejoiced,  and  Annie  pined  and  longed  for 
her  absent  lover. 

At  last,  after  a  long  and  weary  wait- 
ing, news  came  of  him. 

She  was  at  the  old  spot  one  morning 
when  two  weary,  stooping  iigures  ap- 
proached her— Balph  and  Jacob  Sturmby, 
bowed  down  with  grief  and  fatigue. 

Her  keen  eyes  read  their  story,  and 
with  a  face  lily-white,  she  asked  them  if 
they  had  come  from  far. 

"More  than  ten  hundred  miles," 
replied  Ralph. 

"Where  is  the  old  man  you  called 
Ben  ?  " 

"Dead." 

"And  your  young  master  —  brave 
Jack?" 

They  looked  at  each  other  and  stood 
mute.     She  bade  them  speak. 

"I  am  strong  enough  to  bear  it,"  she 
said. 

"He  is  dead,  too,"  said  Sturmby. 

"Did — did  his  enemies  kill  him?" 
she  asked. 

"No,"  replied  Ealph,  "they  all 
perished  together  in  an  earthquake. 
They  are  buried  in  a  grave  deeper  than 
inau  could  make," 


"  Gro  forward,  and  tell  your  story  to 
my  father,"  she  said. 

Erect  and  quiet  she  stood  while  they 
passed  by,  watched  them  until  they  were 
out  of  sight,  then  threw  herself  down 
upon  the  ground. 

"  Oh,  Jack,  dear  Jack,  to  think  that 
I  shall  never  see  you  more  !  " 

Tears  came  to  her  relief,  or  she  must 
have  died.  In  a  little  time  she  arose, 
and  walked  to  and  fro. 

When  her  eyes  were  dry,  she  went 
home. 

A  brave,  strong  girl. 

What  she  thought  or  felt  would  be 
known  only  to  herself.  She  did  not 
carry  her  heart  upon  her  sleeve. 

She  found  her  father  and  the  two  new 
arrivals  in  the  kitchen.  They  were 
talking,  but  dropped  their  voices  as  she 
came  in. 

Her  father  rose,  and  put  his  arm 
around  her  waist. 

"  My  pretty  lass,"  he  said,  "  you  must 
bear  it." 

"  I  will  try,"  she  answered,  simply. 

"  He  was  a  brave  and  noble  lad,  but 
his  was  a  stormy  life,  and  it  ended  in  a 
storm." 

"A  sorrowful  life,  with  a  pitiful 
ending." 

"  Aye,  so  'twas.  But  bustle,  and  give 
our  friends  some  food.  They  have  need 
of  it."_ 

Annie  laid  some  bread  and  meat  upon 
the  table,  and  left  them.  She  was  walk- 
ing up  and  down  outside  when  her 
father  joined  her. 

"  Lass,"  he  said,  "  what's  to  be  done 
now  ?  " 

"It  must  be  borne,"  she  replied. 
"  Have  we  not  both  said  so  ?  " 

"It's  not  that,  lass,  I'm  speaking  of, 
but  the  money.  Shall  I  go  on  making 
it?" 

"  Do  you  want  it  ?  " 

"  Not  for  myself." 

"  For  mother,  then  ?  " 

"  No,  she  is  content." 

"Who  for,  then?" 

"  For  you,  my  lass." 

"  I  shall  not  need  it,"  said  Annie, 
with  a  quivering  lip. 

"  Then  we  will  close  the  works,  and 
sell  the  mine,"  Abel  Newcombe  said. 

"  And  can  you  sell  it  ?  " 

"  To-morrow,  or  in  a  week  at  latest. 
In  seven  days  we  can  leave  here." 
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Let  us  go,  then,"  said  Anuie,  "  and 
take  me  far,  far  away  from  here. 
Let  me  never  hour  of  the  phico 
again," 

It  so  happened  that  Abel  Neweombe 
had  just  received  an  oU'er  for  his  ground 
from  the  agent  of  a  mining  company, 
and  the  man  was  not  far  away. 

On  the  morrow  he  was  sent  for,  and 


a  bargain  was  very  soon  made  and 
conchuied. 

Ere  the  week  M'as  out  the  Newcombes 
were  on  their  way  back  to  civilisation, 
with  their  own  mon  for  an  escort. 

And  Jacob  Sturmby  and  Ivalph  were 
of  the  party,  going  to  seek  forgotfulness 
in  a  now  life  in  the  Old  Country  across 
the  sea. 
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CHAPTER  LXXIV. 

THE    SETTLER    BY     THE     >[OUXTAIX — FOUND A    BRIEF    TIME    OF    DOUBT,    THEN 

LIGHT   AGAIN. 


About  hve  miles  north  of  the  Black 
Mountain  is  a  small  but  exceedingl}'' 
fertile  piece  of  land,  amounting  to  about 
a  thousand  acres. 

It  was  an  oasis  of  verdure  in  a  desert 
of  rugged  rocks,  and  many  a  traveller 
had  paused  there  to  rest  and  admire  its 
beauty. 

But  the  men  who  wandered  through 
it  were  in  search  of  the  precious  metals, 
which  they  knew  could  not  be  found 
there.  In  turn  they  all  passed  on,  until 
one  man  ^vith  a  wife  and  two  children 
came. 

The  place  seemed  to  suit  him,  and  he 
built  a  log-house,  in  which  they  dwelt, 
and  he  set  to  work  to  till  the  ground. 

It  was  already  rich  in  fruit  and  herbs, 
and  ere  lono;  he  be2:an  to  think  of 
selhng  some  to  the  hard-working  diggers 
in  the  various  settlements  around. 

So,  on  every  other  day,  he  was  to  be 
seen  going  forth,  now  in  one  direction, 
now  in  another,  and  coming  back  at  eve 
with  good  dollars  clinking  in  his 
pocket. 

"  It's  better  than  digging,"  he  would 
say,  laughing  softly,  "  more  certain,  and 
not  half  the  labour." 

So  this  wise  man  throve,  and  was 
happy,  and  all  who  belonged  to  him  had 
a  joyous  time  in  their  chosen  Eden. 

One  day  the  man  set  forth  as  usual, 
to  go  to  one  of  the  more  distant  settle- 
ments, on  each  arm  a  basket  well  laden 
with  prickly  psars  and  other  fruits. 

"  1  shall  not  be  back  until  late  at 
night,"  he  said.  "But  what  matters, 
there  is  a  moon." 

He  kissed  his  wife  and  children,  and 
they  watched  him  wend  his  way  to  the 


Black  Mountain,  round  the  base  of  which 

he  had  to  go. 

Then  the  woman  went  on  with  her 
household  duties,  and  the  children 
tumbled  upon  the  greensward,  and 
skipped  about  like  young  lambkins  at 
play. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  the  woman 
heard  a  distant  rumbling,  and  went  out 
to  see  from  what  quarter  the  storm  was 
approaching. 

jN^ot  a  cloud  was  in  the  sky. 

"  Strange,"  she  murmured  ;  "  I  am 
sure  I  heard  it." 

"  And  the  children,  standing  wonder- 
ing by  her  side,  were  sure  they  heard  it, 
too. 

Again  and  again  before  sunset  she- 
heard  that  mysterious  sound,  and  a 
dread  of  something  impending  took 
possession  of  her. 

"  I  wish  my  John  were  here,"  she 
said. 

But  he  was  not  expected  before  the 
middle  of  the  night,  and  ere  then  the 
earthquake  had  shown  its  mighty  force. 

Awestricken,  she  knelt  by  the  open 
door,  and  saw  the  distant  lightning, 
heard  the  great  rocks  rent,  and  watched 
the  summit  of  the  Black  Mountain 
belch  forth  its  flame  and  smoke. 

The  children,  happily,  slept.  She 
was  alone  with  her  terror  and  misery. 

"When  the  great  darkness  caused  by 
the  mighty  volume  of  smoke  overhead 
came  she  could  see  no  more,  and  went 
into  the  corner  by  the  fire  and  prayed. 

Slowly  and  wearily  the  hours  passed, 
and  the  new  day  came,  and  with  it  to 
her  great  joy  the  husband  whom  she 
feared  she  had  lost. 
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But  he  was  not  alone. 
By  his  side,  and  assisted  by  him,  was 
a  youth,  who  looked   like  one  who  had 
seen  death,  and  was  being  slowly  brought 
back  to  life. 

"  Let  him  have  our  bed,  Mary,"  said 
the  man ;  "  he's  worn  out ;  he  must 
sleep." 

The  youth  looked  at  the  woman,  and 
tried  to  smile  his  thanks,  but  even  that 
effort  seemed  too  much  for  him  ;  so  he 
was  taken  into  the  inner  room,  and  there 
lay  down. 

He  closed  his  eyes  and  lay  still. 

The  man  knelt  down  and  listened  to 
his  soft  and  almost  inaudible  breathing. 

"  Not  dead,"  he  murmured,  "  and  may 
not  die.  Poor  lad !  he's  had  a  narrow 
escape." 

Then  the  man  rejoined  his  wife,  and 
having  again  embraced  her  in  the  fulness 
of  bis  joy,  sat  down  by  the  fire  and 
drank  some  tea  she  had  hurriedly  pre- 
pared for  him. 

"  It's  natural  for  you,  Mary,"  he  said, 
"  to  wish  to  know  what's  happened  in 
the  night." 

*'  I've  seen  something  of  it,"  she 
said,  shuddering. 

"  And  I  was  in  the  midst  of  it,"  said 
the  man.  "  I  saw  the  earth  split  almost 
at  my  very  feet.  Great  rocks  fell  by 
me,  and  I  escaped.  How  I  bore  the 
terrors,  I  don't  know." 

"  You  thought  of  us  at  home,  John." 

"Aye,  Mary,  I  did,  and  that  must 
have  borne  me  up.  On  my  road  I  came 
upon  this  lad  lying  as  one  dead.  By  the 
glaring  fires  I  saw  and  Icnew  his  face." 

"  Knew  him,  John  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Mary  ;  this  is  the  lad  whose 
life  1,  in  my  desperation,  attempted  to 
take  in  New  York.  He  forgave  me, 
gave  me  money,  and  you  know  the  rest." 

"  Can  it  be  so  ?  " 

"  It  is,  Mary,  and  we  must  not  let 
Uim  die.     He  saved  all  of  us." 

"He  shall  nofc  die,"  said  the  woman. 

And  thus  the  sallow -faced  man  and 
Jack  met  again. 

The  debt  incurred  at  midnight  in  a 
street  in  New  York  had  been  hand- 
somely paid., 

Jack  gave  to  the  man  freedom  and  a 
chance  of  retrieving  his  honour,  receiv- 
ing back  his  life. 

But    for     the     sallow-faced    man — *i 
sallow-faced   no   more,   thanks    to    his 


peace  of  mind  and  health-giving  life — 
he  must  have  perished  in  that  awful 
night. 

John  Corbay  was  the  name  of  the 
settler,  and  that  title  he  will  bear  for 
the  brief  time  we  shall  be  with  him. 

Jack  was  very  ill — as  nea,r  utter 
prostration  as  living  creature  could  be  ; 
but  the  devotion  of  his  nurses  saved  him. 

In  two  days  he  was  able  to  sit  up  and 
converse  a  little. 

His  first  words  were  of  his  friends. 

"  Have  you  heard  nothing  of  them  ?" 
he  asked  of  Corbay. 

"  I  have  heard  no  news  of  anybody," 
was  the  reply.  "  I  have  not  been  out 
since  you  have  been  here." 

"  Is  the  Silver  Settlement  far  away  ?  " 

"  Eight  miles." 

"  No  more  ;  I  may  soon  be  able  to  get 
there  and  make  inquiries." 

"  If  you  are  no  worse  to-morrow," 
said  Corbay,  "  I  will  go  and  make 
inquiries  for  you." 

'<  Why  should  I  trouble  you?  " 

"  It  is  a  matter  of  business.  I  have 
fruit  to  sell." 

On  the  morrow  he  went,  and  learnt 
that  the  others  had  been  saved,  but  that 
they  believed  Jack  to  be  dead,  and  had 
carried  the  belief  to  his  friends. 

Harold  Deane  told  Corbay  this  much, 
and  expressed  his  regret  that  they  had 
been  in  such  haste. 

"  How  far  have  they  gone  P  '* 

"  Many  days'  journey." 

"  Then  I  cannot  go,"  said  Corbay ; 
"  but  something  must  be  done." 

"  I  will  go,"  said  Deane  ;  *'  but  mean- 
while simply  say  that  his  friends  are 
safe,  and,  when  well  enough,  will  come 
to  him." 

With  this  message  Jack  was  satisfied, 
and  it  was,  without  doubt,  wise'  to  give 
him  rest  at  any  cost ;  further  excitement 
would  have  killed  him. 

Meanwhile  Harold  Deane  acted  like 
the  thorough  good  fellow  he  was. 

Having  secured  a  horse,  he  rode  with 
all  haste  on  the  track  of  Ralph  and 
Jacob  Sturmby. 

Five  days  and  nights  he  had  no  other 
shelter  than  a  tree,  and  on  the  morning 
of  the  sixth  day  arrived  at  Abel  New- 
combe's  nest  to  find  the  bird  gone. 

The  new  possessors  were  making  their 
arrangements  with  the  accustomed  ex- 
citement and  bustle. 
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It  was  not  without  some  difficulty 
that  he  extracted  from  them  theiufovma- 
tiou  he  needed  as  to  the  route  taken  by 
the  Newcorahe  family. 

"  You  see,"  said  the  new  manao-er  of 
the  new  works,  '•■  you  may  be  the  leader 
of  a  lot  of  ruwdies  for  all  we  know." 

'■  [  am  an  educated  Englishman," 
eaid  Deane,  *'a  Master  of  Arts." 

"  That's  nothing,"  said  the  manager, 
coolly ;  "  if  anything,  it's  against  you. 
dwells  like  you  don't  find  it  easy  to  get 
a  living  out  here,  and  take  to  rough 
ways  to  get  bread." 

"Thank  you,  my  friend." 

"  No  otl'ence.  It's  true,  as  you  must 
know.  But  I  think  I  can  trust  you. 
Bear  due  east — don't  waver  half  a  point, 
and  you  will  come  upon  the  Newcombcs. 
They  are  heavily  waggoned,  and  travel 
slowly,*' 

*'  AVith  hearty  thanks,  Deane  rode 
on,  and  late  on  the  next  day  overtook 
the  Xewcombes  on  the  plain. 

He  told  his  story,  and  the  waggons 
were  put  about  for  where  Jack  lay, 

"  Time  doesn't  matter  to  us,  does  it, 
lass  ? "  said  Abel  Newcombe,  and  she 
answered  with  a  glad  smile. 

They  went  back  to  Jack,  and  Harold 
Deane  rode  on  ahead  to  break  the  news 
of  their  coming  gently  to  him.  He  did 
it  with  the  tact  of  a  gentleman,  and 
Jack  received  no  shock. 

He  was  still  very  weak  when  they 
arrived,  but  the  sight  of  Annie  appeared 
to  have  a  very  healing  influence  over 
him. 

"  I  promised  to  come  to  you,"  he  said. 

"  And  I  have  come  to  you,"  she 
answered.  "  What  matters — so  that  we 
have  met  ?  " 

They  were  very  young  lovers.  Jack 
was  not  more  than  nineteen,  but  he 
looked  at  least  ten  years  older,  and,  as 
Mr.  Xewcombe  remarked,  a  little  wait- 
ing would  not  harm  them. 

"It  is  my  intention,"  said  Jack,  talk- 
ing over  the  matter  with  her,  "  to  go  to 
England  and  .-^tudy." 

"  For  what  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  I  have  not  decided  yet." 

"  You  shall  study  to  please  us,"  said 
Mrs.  Xewcombe,  "and  when  you  are 
twenty-one  you  shall  marry  Annie." 

"But  I  am  poor,"  he  urged. 

"  All  the  better.  If  the  rich  always 
marry  the  rich,  what  will  become  of  the 


poor  ?  No,  Jack,  when  wo  die,  Annie 
will  want  somebody  to  look  after  her 
money,  and  you  are  the  lad  of  our 
choice." 

And  so  Jack  said  no  more,  wisely 
accepting  the  happy  lot  in  store  for 
him. 

It  was  fully  four  months  ere  he  could 
be  pronounced  htto  travel,  so  tremendous 
had  been  the  wear  and  tear  of  his  life, 
culminating  in  that  never-to-be-forgotten 
night ;  but  at  last  he  Avas  well  and 
strong  again. 

A  A'cry  liappy  time  had  been  spent  in 
their  little  Eden,  and  when  the  morning 
came  for  them  to  leave,  John  Gorbay 
and  his  wife  felt  as  if  the  sun  of  their 
lives  were  going  to  set. 

But  there  was  joy  in  store  for  them. 

Abel  Ncwcombe  called  the  pair  aside, 
and  asked  if  they  would  like  to  go  as 
far  as  New  York  with  them. 

"I  can't  go  there  yet,"  said  Gorbay, 
hanging  his  head. 

"  You  can,"  said  Abel  Ncwcombe. 
"  I  know  your  story.  Don't  wince,  man, 
we  are  none  of  us  too  honest  under 
strong  temptation.  I  know  your  story, 
I  say." 

"  How,  then,  can  I  go  there?  " 

"  I  have  been  in  communication  with 
your  employers.  The  sum  due  to  them 
has  been  paid." 

"By  whom?"  asked  the  startled 
husband  and  wife  together. 

"  By  me.  I  don't  want  thanks — the 
sum  is  nothing.  I  can  spend  as  much 
any  day  before  breakfast.  Here  is  an 
acloiowledgment  from  your  late 
employers,  declaring  there  to  be  no  debt 
between  you.  Now  let  us  go  in  to 
breakfast." 

He  refused  to  hear  anything  about 
thanks,  and  laughed  at  the  absurdity  of 
being  repaid  at  any  future  time. 

"  IVe  are  in  your  debt,  man,"  he 
said ;  "  say  no  more." 

Two  hours  later,  the  whole  party  were 
homeward  bound. 

****** 

Jack's  story  is  told.  The  -  sorrowful 
beginning,  and  the  glad  ending. 

If  you  would  know  more  of  him.,  you 
must  go  to  a  sweet  spot  in  Devonshire, 
where  he  now  lives  happily  married. 

Only  a  few  years  of  such  happiness 
does  he  know,  for  he  is  not  yet  twenty- 
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five,  but  already  people  begin  to  speak 
i>f  him  as  a  man  of  mark. 

His  physical  beauty,  bis  bravery,  bis 
determination,  his  honesty,  will  all  help 
him,  and  the  world  will  jT'et  learn  more 
of  the  hero  who  so  terribly  avenged 
the  foul  murder  of  his  father  and 
brother. 

His  enemies  are  no  more  ;  his  friends 
live,  and  their  faith  in  him  is  strong 
and  constant. 

Ralph,  made  warrener,  would  slay  a 
man  who  speaks  ill  of  his  master,  and 


Jacob  Sturmby  has  only  one  ideal  of 
true  manhood. 

Wealth  and  happiness  are  his,  and 
what  does  brave  Jack  Boldheart  want 
more  ? 

Forgetfulness  of  the  past. 

That  he  will  not  have  in  this  world  ; 
but  the  grim  pictures  of  the  past  are 
growing  dim,  and  let  us  hope  that  ere  ha 
reach  his  prime  he  will  be  able  to  look 
back  upon  his  torrid  youth  as  a  bitter 
dream.  And  with  this  hope,  we  close 
the  stirring  adventures  of 


3aclx  anb  bie  ©even  foce. 
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{Every  Wednesday,      One  Penny), 


I 

Edwin  J.  Brett's  (Liniited)  Popular  Series  of  goinplete  Boys'  NoyP 

SIXPENNY  Y0LDMES. 


Headsman  of  Old  london  Bridge. 

Boyhood    Days   of  Guy  Pawkes;  or,  The  Conspirators   of 

Old  London. 
Jack  0'  the  Cudgel;  or,  the  Hero  of  a  Hundred  Fights. 
Boyhood  Days  of  Jack  Straw. 
I^aitor's  Gate ;  or,  the  Headsman  ef  the  Tower. 
Walter  the  Archer;  or,  The  Robber  Lords  of  the  Mountains. 
Chevy  Chase ;  or,  The  Battle  on  the  Border. 
By  the  Queen'g  Command;  or,  The  Mystery  of  the  Seventh 

Stair. 
GaUant  Jack;  or,  The  Pride  of  the  British  Army. 
Sword  of  Pate;  or,  The  Headsman's  Doom. 
Captain  of  the  Guard;  or,  The  Mysterious  Horseman. 

STORIES    OF    ROMANCE 


HISTORICAL    STORIES.  *r 

Rupert  Dreadnought;  or,  the  Secrelts  of  the  Iron  a 
Rival  Apprentices:  A  Tale  of  the  Riots  of  1780. 
Hunchback  of  Old  St.  Paul's. 
The  Armourer's  Son;   or,  The  Mysteries  of  the  T: 

London. 
The  Nightguard;  or,  The  Secret  of  the  Five  M&pV  . 
The  Black  Cavalier ;  or,  The  Bi*nner  of  England. 
The  Jester's  Revenge ;  or,  The  Seven  Masks. 
The  Five  Swordsmen ;  or,  The  Royal  Guard. 
The  Comic  History  of  London. 
Mp,n  of  Mystery;  or,  Under  the  Royal  Warrant. 
By  Command  of  the  King. 


The  Brigand  Muleteer. 

Fred  Frolic,  His  Life  and  Adventures. 

Giles  Evergreen;  or.  Fresh  from  the  Country. 

Poor  Ray,  the  Drummer  Boy. 

Joe  Sterling;  or,  A  Bagged  Fortune. 

Ralph  Wildhawk;  or,  Alone  Among  the  Brigands. 

Tom  Daring;  or.  Far  from  Home. 

Wildfoot,  the  Wanderer  of  Wicklow. 

Jack  Steadfast;  or,  Wreck  and  Rescue. 

Dick  and  his  Friend  Duke. 

Nobo^'s  Dog. 

Oxford  and  Cambridge  Eights. 

Strongbow,  the  Boy  Chief  of  the  Delawares. 

Jack  0  Lantern;  or,  The  Imp  of  the  School. 

Rough  and  Ready  Jack. 

Jack  Rushton ;  or.  Alone  In  the  Pirates'  Lair. 

SCHOOL 

The  Gipsy  Schoolboy;  or,  The  Mystery  of  a  Dark  Night. 

The  Spies  of  the  School;  or,  Peeping  Tom  and  Knowall  Dick. 

The  Spies  Abroad;  or.  The  Perils  of  the  Gold  Coast. 

The  Rival  Schools:  their  Fun,  Feuds,  and  Frolics. 

Pat  O'Connor's  Schooldays ;  or.  The  Boys  of  the  Shannon. 

TLe  King  of  the  School;  or,  Who  WiU  Win  I 

Split  in  the  School;  or,  Undaunted  by  Perils. 

Unlucky  Bob ;  or.  Our  Boys  at  School. 

The  Captain  of  the  School. 


AND    ADVENTURE. 


rOUNO  APPRENTICB;   or.   THE  WATCHWORDS  OF  OLD 

LONDON,    2  vols. 
DARK    DEEDS    OF    OLD    LONDON.    2  vols 
ENGLISH    JACK    AMONG   THE    AFGHANS      2  vols 
TRUE   TO   EACH   OTHER;    orf  BOYHWD   TRUsI:    2  vols. 


Fatherless  Will. 

The  Braves  of  Alsatia;  or.  The  Fortunes  of  Felix  Fer 

Every  Inch  a  British  Sailor;  or.  The  Cruise  of  Jack  < 

Bicycle  Bob ;  or.  Who'll  Win! 

Three  Boy  Crusoes. 

The  Rival  Crusoes. 

On  and  Off  the  Stage. 

Travelling  Schoolboys. 

The  Rightful  Heir. 

Nailed  to  the  Mast;  or,  The  Child  of  the  Waves) 

Jack  and  his  Seven  Foes. 

For  Vengeance ;  or,  The  Doom  of  Russian  Tyran 

Jack  of  Warwick ;  or,  The  Cowboy  of  Texas. 

Wandering   Apprentice;    or,  The  Secret  of 

Casket. 
The  White  Squaw.    A  Tale  of  Indian  Life. 
STORIES. 
Rattlin'  Tom's  Schooldays. 
The  Schooldays  of  Jack  at  Eton. 
Hal  Harkforward;  or,  Tom  TaUyho's  Schooldaysj 
Young  Hopeful's  Schooldays;  or,  The  Secret  of  tl 

Oak. 
Stingboys  School  and  its  many  Mysteries. 
Boys  of  Hawkhonse  School. 
Schoolboy  Poacher. 
Jack  Easy's  Schooldays. 
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TOM  FLOBEMALL'S  SCHOOLDAYS 
THE   SCAPEORACB  IN   LONDON.    1  vol 


ITOL 

OF 


HIS 


YOUNO  PICKWICK'S  SCHOOLDAYS.  2  rols 
PANTOMIME  JOB ;  or,  AN  ORPHAN  BOY'S  CABl 
Si^N^l^^^l^.BI'UNT  THE  TRAVELLER  2  vc 
WHO  SHALL  BE  LEADER?  A  STORY  OF  " 
LIVES.    2  vols. 

THE    SCAPEGBACE   AT   SEA.    1  vol. 

THE  SCAPEGBAOB  OP  THE  SCHOOL :  j 

ADVENTHBES     OP     DICK     LlGHy 


ORIGINAL    HARKAWAY    SERIES. 

Vol.     1.-JACK      HABKAWAY'S      SCHOOLDAYS. 

Complete  in  On©  Volume. . 
Vols.  2  and  3.-JACK  HABKAWAY  AFTEB  SCHOOL- 

DAYS.    Complete  in  Two  Volumes. 
Vols.   4   and  5.-JACK   HABKAWAY    AT    OXFOBD 

Complete  in  Two  Volumes. 
Vols.   6  and   7. -JACK   HABKAWAY   AMONG   THE 

BBIO-ANDS.    Complete  in  Two  Volumes. 
_.„.„.  .,^    _  American  Series. 

WA^ii^Si"?    4-S    S^l.09^    IN    AMEBICA.  -) 


Vols.  8  and  9^JACK  HABKA WAY'S  ADVENTl 

ggirTw^'¥o?u.ey^«^^'      AMEBICA, 
Vol  la-JACK  HABKA  WAY'S  ADVENTUBE 

CHINA.    Comclete  in  One  Volume. 
Vols.   11   and    12.— fiABKAWAY    IN    OBBE< 

Volumes. 
Vol.  IS—HABKAWAY  IN  AUSTBALIA. 
Vol.   14. -HABKAWAY   AND   HIS   BOY 

One  Volume. 


NED    NIMBLE 

l"]-  o  ~^5  SlJfSJ*^'^  SCHOOLDAYS.    Complete. 
Vol.  2. -NED  NIMBLE  AMONGST   THE  INDIANS 

Cfimplete  in  One  Volume. 
Vol.  3.-NED  NIMBLE  AMONGST  THE  MOBMONS 

Complete. 
^^oL  4.-NED  NIMBLE  AMONGST  THE  PIBATES 

Ooupl*ta  in  Om  Volume. 


SERIES    OF    STORIES. 

Vol.  5. -NED  NIMBLE  AMONGST  THE  TABT^ 
Coroplet*  in  One  Volume. 

Vol.  6.-NED  NIMBLE  AMONGST  THE  CHINJ 
Com  piste. 

Vol.    7. -NED    NIMBLE    AMONGST    THE    BI 
I  BANGEBS.    Complete. 
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